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FRANCE. 


CHAPTER CXXXV-BOURBON RESTORATION. 


0 Franco the cntnstiophe 
of Wutoiloo \y«s incal- 
culable. No other such 
cataclysm Ji«rl been 
known in the history of 
modern nations To the 
Slate it was ail instanta- 
neous pmnlyflis. Perhaps Bonaparte himself, 
who might well be supposed to have received 
the bolt on his very forehead, was least 
stunned of all by the shock. The world 

knows well how, for a brief period, lie stood 

up against Fate itself, pioposed and advocated 
further defence, sought to rouse fiom coma 
the elements of national life, and to direct 
thorn once more against the enemy. 

It was all in vain. Destiny had closed the 
career nf that illustiinus wairior, the stroke 
of whohc 8 wo i d had slmttoied so many tin ones, 
the decree of whose genius and autocmLie will 
had spoken into form so gnat a part of the 
history of his own epoch and of the epoch fol- 
lowing, The Find Umpire wont tlmvn with 
him. In spile of all, lie boie away with him 
to his solitary island the scepter and sword, 
the crown and potency, if not the very in- 
signia of that tiomondous Impel ialism which 


he lmd created, And, notwithstanding the 
decrees of all the banded kings, notwithstand- 
ing what seemed to be tbe fathomless oblivion 
into winch they had hurled their mighty an- 
tagonist, it can hardly bo doubted, in the light 
nou tin own, after the lapse of three quarters 
of a century fiom Waterloo, on the situation 
of aflh.ii s in Europe, that, had Napoleon lived 
to a lhir old age, he would, in nil probability, 
have ngnin become the thundcrer of the scene. 

Wc are here concerned to renew the nar- 
rative of French history from the Restoration 
of tbe House of Bourbon, in the year 1815, 
and to tmee tlio collide of events from that 
rale tiniiniy crisis day a to the present day. • 
This plan will bring us, of com sc, to consider 
fiist of all the Restoration itself. On the day 
of Waterloo, Louis XVIII was within a few 
mouths of sixty yeaia of age. With the ex- 
ception of a short f * reign" in the previous 
year, during the absence of Napoleon at Elba, 
Louis had not seen Pails or France for more 
than twenty-three yeaia. He bml fled Jrom 
tbe country with tbe great Revolution in 1791, 
had lived at Warsaw until 1807, aiul after- 
wauls in England until the first banishment 
of Bonaparte. He bad become, iu a great 

' 4 * 7 ' 
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roeasmo, a foieignen bub the Princes of Bour- 
bon could never, by any emergency or any dis- 
cipline, bo turned iiom their historical char- 
acter n$ the representatives of the Past, tlig 
apostles of unfoigetfulness. 

Doubtlos Louis came buck to die throne 
of Franco expecting to find the world oven us 
it Lad been of old. Doubtless he hoped tlmt 
the Ancient Regime would revive from the 
very earth in the moment that tiic Revolution 
and the Empire were blown away. But in all 
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this, he could but be grievously mistaken, It 
is but fair to say that Louis XVIII. was the 
most liberal-minded of all the Princes of the 
Elder Bimich of Bourbon; that lie was a man 
not wholly incapable of human sentiments ; 
that he had even read honks, and knew some- 
thing of the channels in which human thought 
had been flowing like a torrent during the 
Revolutionary epoch ; but he was, nevertheless, 
a Bourbon, and that sufficed. lie hud the 
antecedents and traditions of his Hou.so, ami 
these lie must ueeessaiiiy bring back with him 
hid T ong exile. 


Grout, indeed almost msuvmmm tabic, wore 
the difliuuilies with which the king found 
himself »u» rounded when rotated by ( ho 
Allies on the throne of Franco. It was n for- 
cible and galvanic restoration of ancient condi- 
tions which, in the aggregate, hardly consti- 
tuted a respectable pageant. The embarrass- 
ment of the whole si bullion wan extreme, 
lloie lay, spread from (he English Channel Lo 
(ho Mediterranean, a New France, winch could 
never by any possibility he again Imnsformcd 
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into i he Old hruuce wlueti Enins had known 
in his youth. There wan absolutely a new 
atmosphere, charged in every brec/.n with tho 
Rights of Mnn, pervaded in every past by ihc 
burning actinism of human freedom. There- 
fore, to tho French people, Louis appeared 
not only ns the impersonation of tho Pam, 
an obese specter of uiilsuniliarilv, but as a re- 
minder of the humiliation of the French arms, 
the eclipse of French lonown. As ho oent 
abroad among tho people, ii was ns though a 
herald should forerun the inyal equipage cry- 
ing out, “Here comes Waterloo |” 
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Pormmully, moron voy, the woll-motuiing old 
king was tho embodiment of infirmity, Un- 
wieldy, blinking with lilt under his regalia and 
drrmalions, roo weak Lo stand upright, his 
figure and manner wore an .^hooking to the 
Vaiisian sense as the system which he repre- 
sented wan (ILugrcenble. Ills almost neces- 
sary oppression, s of gratitude to England for 
the long courtesy of it residence in that safe 
country, and for the assistance which the 
Prince Regent had lent him in the restoration 
of Ids House, sounded to his subjects pre- 
cisely like a vote of than ks to Wellington 
andBltleher I Tho soldiers of Fiawo who 
had lost their arms or logs on the plateau 
of Mont Saint Jean were not yet able to 
leave the hospitals when the mummery 
of this vesloied Past was celebrated in 
tho streets of Paris. The reappearance 
of tho spottcd-fimhivliite banner of Bour- 
bon, in place of the tri-color under wlncli 
the Ficneli armies, singing Im Mamillam, 
had 'matched glory from the mouths of 
five hundred batteries, still further height- 
ened tho dislike in which the antiquated 
Louis was held by tho French people. 
Finally, it was perceived by all that tho 
Government thus remstitutod in Franco 
was contrived abiowl; that it was devised 
as n house built of caul-boards by foreign 
diplonmtical architects, and now bi ought 
into France to bo set up by foreign kings 
and generals in tho very place which laid 
so lately echoed with the significant foot- 
falls of tho Opisicuiil The humiliation 
could go no further. 

Never was any monarch, any court, 
any Government, subjected to greater 
pressure, than that which was immediately 
brought to hear on the restored king 
of France. Tho Emigrant Nobles and 
their descendants, children born to them in 
exile, but now grown, after a quarter of a 
century, lo maturity in foreign lands, came 
hack in swarms, and settled, like birds from 
strange regions, about the places sacred to 
the ancient feudalism. They at once re- 
claimed everything — lands, titles, privileges, 
honors, and even revenge- They looked to 
tho king for the restoration of estates and 
properties which lmd long since been stuffed 
Into the mouths of cannon and discharged by 


the Revolution at the onomics of France. A 
Government was organized under the patron- 
ngo and direction of tho Allies in the French 
capiUih In the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Royalist Party, led by the Duke of Angou* 
Rmo, was in tho ascendency, and it was the 
ill- concealed purpose of tins faction to regain 
as speedily as possible all that they lmd lost by 
tho revolutionary processes of nmro than 
twenty years. 

We may horn pause for a moment to note 


Miia xvni. 

the condition of France under the settlement 
which the allied lendeis saw fit to impose. 
Tho terms were hard in the extreme. On the 
20th of November, 1815, the Congress of 
Vienna completed its work, and Fiance was 
informed of tho conditions. It was seen at a 
glance that nothing had been spared to com- 
plete her humiliation. An enormous war 
indemnity was exacted. She was obliged to 
consent that her frontiers should be garrisoned 
for five years by foreign armies, under com- 
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maud of a foreign General, and that the ex- 
penses of the occupancy should he wot from 
her own exhausted treasury The fortresses 
along the lUiine— IMnlippevilL, Bmie-Loms, 

Manciihiu g, Liuiduu, Hun inguo should be 
given up to allied garrisons. It. was as though 
the prjutT of banded Europe hail buen laid 
without compunction, not only on the head 
mid limbs, hut on tho very heart and spirit, of 
the proud land ’whose victor onus armies lmd so 
recently earned the bniiuerH of tlui IL public 
mid the Lmpue from the coasts of Portugal to 
tin* honlci's of Lithuania. 

It must needs he that a reaction from ibis 
state of intolemhfe depression and overthrow 
should speedily come. Hardly had Louis 
XVII t obtained bis seat on the ancestral 
throne; hardly had the Royalists, who crowded 
around and obtained u temporary control of 
the Chamber of Deputies, begun to clamor for 
the restoration of the ancient absolutism which 
they had enjoyed before 1789, until ominous 
symptoms of reliction weie visible in the 
nation. The foieigu protectorate, nuclei winch 
the king had renamed the crown were quick 
to pMccivo the necessity which rested cm their 
peoihji to moderate the sseal of the Royalists, 
and to curb them of their hot rleswes. Louis 
himself had at least a half-understanding of 
the situation in which he was placed, and made 
Borne prudent effort* to keep the Emigrants 
from retaking all Franco ns their personal 
property. Within the very first year the 
king was obliged to dismiss the Chamber and 
to order a new election, The French people 
had now come to understand that they consti- 
tuted the real Nation, and that theiv voice 
would he heard above all the artificial din of 
Royalism and reliction. The election lesultod 
in the choice of ft Liberal majority The 
Legitimist Party was overtluown, and the 
Duke of Richelieu, grnmLon of the great 
Richelieu, who had been the Minister of 
Low* XV., became the leader of the Chamber. 

This brief revival of popular influence, 
however, promised more than might he ful- 
filled. In what possible manner could Liber- 
alism flourish under the reign of a Bourbon 
king? Richelieu and his Liberal majority nt 
fii'it struck out for some radical reforms 
which were found to be too salutary for the 
diseased times in which they were projected. 
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He kept up the struggle for more lhan u year, 
luul \\m then obliged to lotire from office 
Up waM followed by the Mai quin J)csm>1cs, 
who, at the close of 1818, became Purulent 
of tbc Council of Ministers The great con- 
test between the two pm ties was with reaped 
to tho franchise and the huv of elect inn To 
Live the first, restricted and the latter drawn 
in the intmesl, of the reviving nrisloeracy, was 
of course the main spring of the Loyalist 
policy, while to extern! I lie Midi ago and pop* 
\ih\vvAo the election laws was an equally vital 
principle) with tho Liberal paily. On thin 
question the Marquis De^solea and his minis- 
try went to pieces. He mid two of his follow- 
ministevs resigned their office* in November 
of 1819, and the Duke Dceiu.es succeeded to 
tho presidency of Iho Council* 

Closely related with I lie question of fran- 
chise and election, was the struggle lhr tho 
freedom of the press. In this particular 
France vvns still lamentably behind the neces- 
sities, if not tho spiriL, of the age. >Sinho Urn 
first years of the Revolution them had been 
little essential freedom in French journalism 
and literature, Tho Empire doomed a censor- 
ship of the press a stem requisite of order 
and good government There was in Lhe Na- 
poleonic system much flint was ropiessive, 
much that savored of despotism. Wlmt, there- 
fore, should he expected under lhe icsl oration 
of Bourbon? Nevertheless, the spirit of liee 
speech and free publication had gone nlnond, 
and would not he hushed Tinder the Decnm* 
SlinLtry an act was picked establishing the 
fioodom of die prc«s; but tho measure rivaled 
alarm, not to say consternation, mmmg dm 
Loyalists, to whoso imagination and in whoso 
traditions the printing-pro 1 ** was a more horrid 
specter tlmn the guillotine itself. It was not 
long until another of Lhe rapidly recurring re- 
actions of the times swept the Act away, and 
tho old censorship, especially so much na re- 
lated to political writings was reestablished. 
At the same Lime the law of arrest was en- 
larged and extended to new kinds of offense. 
This was supplemented with an alteration in 
the law of elections, whereby the suffrage was 
again restricted, and the Government strength- 
ened at the expense of popular influence, 
While measures such as these woro curried 
during the ascendency of one party in the 
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Chamber, and annulled by another as soon 
*w it camo into power, the king sought to steer 
between the extremes. The Ministry thus 
came to constitute the leadens of the Cuih>r 
of the Chamber, while the Libci ala and Demo- 
crats swayed the Left, and the old extreme 
Royalist party the llhjhL Such was that po- 
litical phraseology of the day, which for nearly 
three-quartcis of a century him continued in 
use to denote the divisions of party in the leg- 
islative bodies of France. 

It was soon found that the pompous Tieaty 
of Vienna was of poor application to the con- 
dition of a 1 fill’s which immediately ensued 
Not three years had gone by until it was 
clearly .seen that another Congrc-s of the 
Powers must bo called to alter and amend the 
agreements which the diplomatic hud made 
in their assemblage of 1815 Accordingly, a 
new convention of niomuchs and ambassadors 
was called to meet at Aixda-Chapelle, in 1818. 
The convention was attended by the Emperor 
of Austria, the Russian Czar, the King of 
Prussia, and by Prince Mettcmich, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, the Dukes of Wellington mid Riche- 
lieu, and by the Counts Harden berg, Eern- 
fltorf, Nesselrode, and Capo dTstria. We have 
already scon that one of the works devolved 
upon the Congress was the de terminal ion 
whether or not the principles of the Holy Al- 
liance should be leiiflirmcd and practically 
maintained in the affairs of Europe. This 
question was decided in the affirmative; but 
history itself soon rendeierl a negative decis- 
ion of much greater importance. To Franco 
the conference was of great moment, It wns i 
determined that, the period of three years 
having elapsed since the foreign occupancy of 
the French forts — the same being the min- 
imum determined by the Allies after the over- 
throw of Napoleon — -the garrison and soldiery 
of other Powers should be withdrawn from 
the territory of Franco. This was accordingly 
done, ami the French dominions were once 
more freed fiom foreign control. 

The inquirer will naturally look with close 
scrutiny at tho history of the French Govern- 
ment in tho lust years after the Restoration, 
to see if by any salutary measures of national 
or international policy that Government en- 
deavored to justify its existence. In one 
respect a feeble effort was made on which an 


advocate of the AdminHtiatimi might base 
some daim of energy ami enlightenment. Oil 
the solicitation of (Rent Britain, Louis ou- 
tvied into an agieeuient on the subject of tho 
slim -hade, in which it wa* .stipulated that 
hou'iiiW Fiance and England would cooper- 
ate in the confi-cation of both ship and cargo 
m the cii'-e of any vessel engaged m the inhu- 
man traffic The French king abo agreed to 
send a j-quadinu uf crui-oia to the v\ Lutein 
coi^t of Africa to secure the natives against 
the honid invasions of kidnaper^ and slave- 
lneidumK At about the same time the 
French court made provisions, with the aid of 
the Chamber, to cieate it nuking fund fur the 
lujuidnlion uf debts which had been contracted 
by Franco with the citizens of other States. 
But for the lest, the king found himself so 
com pressed between tho forces of a revived 
loynbsm on the olio hand, and the impact of 
liberal opinion on the other, that little oppor- 
tunity was afforded for the exercise of the small 
political and governmental talents which Louis 
may have possessed. 

As a Prime Minister, the Duke of Rich- 
elieu hud many qualities which in a calmer 
and more conservative uge would luive shone 
in the high places of statesmanship He bad 
never cast in his for turns with the Revolution or 
the Empiie. He had remained faith fid to the 
French royal family, and yet was not wholly 
devoid of popular sympathies, He was thor- 
ough in bis patriotism, and of large abilities 
as a diplomatist. It was through his influence 
in behalf of his country, at the Cungre-s of 
Aix-hi-Clmpclle, that the seveie terms pro 
scribed by the xYllies for France, in 1815, 
were so favorably modified. It might well be 
supposed tbafc tho French Nation would have 
and express a sense of gratitude to one who hud 
been so signally efficient in {-ccuving the liber- 
ation of the country from foreign domination. 
The French Chambers only voiced the public 
opinion when a pension of fifty thousand francs 
was proposed for the duke, and the latter was 
consistent with his own character and recoid 
when he diverted the annuity thus provided 
for the founding of a hospital at Boideaux. 

It was very difficult, however, for any Min- 
istry to steer the French sliip through the 
choppiug sea and cross currents of the years 
succeeding the Restoration. Richelieu fairly 
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ifpie'CTiteil the king in attempting to hold a 
j nidi Ik cou i^o between the extremes of POiiti- 
lueut wlucU now clashed tlmmghout France. 
An ltndei uf the C 'enter and of the Monarch- 
ical Party, the I J mua Minister sought to stay 
the iaviipni.it lloynlkm wliicli rushed around 
the court by conceding something to its de- 
mand®, In 1820 lie attempted to hold his 
ascendency by , admitting certain Royalist 
lendeie into the Ministry. The most pi emi- 


nent of the pnrti«an statesmen thus brought 
into the Government was the Count Villele, as 
Minister of Finance. His principles, however, 
weie so extreme and reactionary as to make it 
impossible for him to proceed smoothly with, 
the body to which he had been admitted. 
After a shoit and distracted connecthm with 
(he Ministry, he withdrew, hut not until he 
had secured to himself the leadership of the 
Aristocratic Party. The agitation brought an 


a crisis m which ftiohalieii wan himself con- 
strained to resign his office. For tho time 
being, the control of the Cham bcis passed into 
the hands of the Aristocrats; and, in Decem- 
ber of 1821, Vill^le himself wins made 
Prime Minister, 

It was at this juncture that the antece- 
dents were prepared for the disgraceful inter- 
ference of the French Government in the af- 
fairs of Spain. Keferenco has nleiiuly been 
made, in tho history of 
Great Britain, to the part 
taken by that power with 
resect to tho Spanish in- 
tJUri cotton of 1 820. In tho 
present connection, it will 
be proper to amplify some- 
what the conditions under 
which the Spanish revolt 
occurred, lending to the 
precipitation of a French 
finny on the Peninsula. 
It will baiemcmbcred how 
U\* Cwstem dis- 

patched tho Spuniflh Bour- 
bons by an intrigue, per- 
haps the least icpu table of 
all his international trans- 
actions. After a four 
years* captivity, namely, 
in 1814, Ferdinand VII. 
came buck to I^odiid, and 
was king again. This al- 
leged sovereign was one 
of the weakest and withal 
one of the most depraved 
of nil the living products 
of the House of Bour- 
bon. It might justly be 
said that for tho office of 
king he was unfitted by 
every disqualification pci' 
sonal and political, Ho sooner had ho re- 
gained the throne titan he fulminated a sort 
of medieval muttering against the Liberal 
Constitution of 1812, which had been promul- 
gated under the patronage of Joseph Bona, 
pnrte. That instrument, so favorable to tho 
people and to the revival of Spanish' nation* 
ality, waa abrogated, and every abuso of the 
old absolutism brought back in full force. 

It is in the nature of tlu> modern peoples, 
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when they have ‘once dipped the nectar of \ 
civil liberty, not to forget the taste, Tt was 
ho in Spaim True, tlie aristocracy was ex- 
empted from taxation. True, the niuiniht cried 
were revived. True, the Inquisition wa< «>efc 
aglow with its ancient heat. Tine, the 
Jesuits wcie called home from exile to 
begin again their work of intrigue and corrup- 
tion. True, the sword of authority was put to 
the breast of all liberalism. True, the Govein- 
iiient, the Administration, fell into the hands 
of an abominable cabal called the Cmtutrilla, 
consisting of political priests and the oxtieine 
faction of Loyalists. True, that fur six years 
a sort of White Tenor was established, in 
which the Republicans and the adherents of the 
late Government of Joseph Bonaparte suf- 
fered till vminnci of persecutions. Tiue, that 
this miserable clique of spendthrifts and cor- 
ruptionists squandered the lust pistole of the 
Spanish treasury in Quixotical attempt* to 
reconquer and reduce fiom their newly gained 
independence the Spanish States of Smith 
America. But, nevertheless the triple of 
freedom which the Spaniards had enjoyed 
under, the Constitution ot 1812 remained in 
the mouth, and only the opportunity was 
wanting for an uprising against the Govern- 
ment of Feidiimnd and his Councilor.'. 

It is in the nature of such situations to 
Iniug forth secret political societies. Organi- 
zations of this kind began to abound lit dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The army be- 
came at first disloyal, and then mutinous. In 
the year 1820 an expedition, under command 
of the Generals Riego and Quirogn, was 
equipped for the South American war But 
those two officers, then at Cadiz, in bed the 
standard of revolt against the Government. 
The insurrection spread to the other princi- 
pal cities, including the capital; and the king, 
in order to save his crown, gave way before it. 
The Royalist Ministry was dismissed from 
office, The Constitution of 1812 was pro- 
claimed anew as the law of the land. The 
Cortes was convoked, and on its meeting, in 
July, great reforms were at once instituted. 
'Che Inquisition and the monasteries were 
abolished, Entails were swept away. The 
tithes by which the clergy were supported 
were confiscated, and it nppeared that the day 
of redemption for Spain had really come. 
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I The event un« less auspicious than the be- 
ginning Tt might soon be perceived, what 
lias been so many times noted in the history 
of Fiance, that the spirit of Liberalism and 
political puigros hud it< home in the mumei- 
pn lilies, while the countiy regions and reunite 
districts inhabited immemorial fy by n Carbo- 
lic pofwmhy, lenmined the strongholds of big- 
otry, i diction, and Bmuboni^m. It wok Lm ih© 
support of thin cla^s of his .subjects that Fer- 
dinand and his fellow-spirits now mu^t look. 
Counter insmreotions wcie accordingly fo- 
rm n ted in the outlying countries, and tho 
Liberal Government sunn found itself l>e- 
IcagiLeicd by the ancient army of ignorance* 
servitude, and despotism. Pci haps the sup- 
poitms of the fee constitution might have 
been able to stand against the counter i evo- 
lution, had it nut been for the fact that the 
ex home Radicals, who were for an ideal re- 
public or nothing, broke with the conservative 
Liberals, and actually combined with the party 
called tho Servile* t to overthrow the Gov- 
ci union t 

This somewhat expanded account of the 
situation, extending over the years 1K20-22* 
has been inserted in this connection to make 
clear die nature of the intervention in Span- 
ish affair* about to ho undei taken by France. 
No sooner had the* popular movement in 
Spain declared itself, no sooner was the imi^o 
thereof heard in tlie capitals beyond the Pyr- 
enees, than the Holy Alliance was aroused 
from its pious reverie to make n practical ap- 
plication of the principles which Madame 
Knidcner jind Czar Alexander had devised 
for the government of Em ope. If history 
might he 'truthfully said to have any amusing 
features, one of the mast marked would ho 
that attitude of uncertainty and vacuous per- 
plexity in which tho contrivers of some great 
historical theory stand when tho day 411 rives 
for its practical application to Ini in fin nlliiirsl 
The rulers of Austria, Russia, Prussia, nml of 
other European States of lessor rank, had sol- 
emnly agreed that they would henceforth com- 
bi 11 e for the maintenance each of the other, 
and all of each, in the Government of their 
respective peoples, in accordance with the 
principles of brotherly love, Christian fidelity, 
and patriarchal paternalism — nil of which 
meant tho principles of Hereditary Absolutism 
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in the contiol of State* anil kingdoms. Or- the popular insurrection of the Spaniards is 

tainly the duotimoH and theory of the Holy already Hiking pkioo That ulso must bo sup- 

Alliance had been signally Hit at muight by the pressed in the cause of absoluhsm, The que* 

Republicans mid UuiihliluhonnlLt's of Spain. turn, notwithslatiding the stout protests of the 

What, therefore, should the parties to the Iloly J)nke of Wellington, ambassador of Client 

Alhunrc do? We, the king?*, must again Britain, was decided in the atUvmutivc. In 

meet and solemnly consider IhB question, in Franco the ViMo Ministry was now in power. 

Outuhei of 1822, in a Congress at Verona. The French amUisHidors at Verona were tho 

We have already had the Treaty of Vienna, ViseouuH Montmorency and Chateaubriand, 

and our great convention at Aix-la-Clmpellc, the hitter of whom has left to posterity a 

to deteiminc the meaning of unr articles; ami proper account of this, the gloomiest and most 

now, after four years passed, we must convene reactionary hour and event in (lie diplomatical 

again to determine whether indeed this Iloly Al- history of modern Emope. 

Though the Congress recom- 
mitted itself, in spite of the Brit- 
ish protest, to tho doctrine of 
intervention, the sovereigns did 
not venture, as allied powers, 
to apply the doctrines of the 
Iloly Alliance in overthrow- 
ing the Liberal Government 
of Spain. That work wns re- 
manded to France alone. It ap- 
pears that Chateaubriand and 
the Government which lie. rep- 
resen led wore only too willing 
to eel elim to the restmation of 
the Bourbons by a sort of po- 
litical auto </a f*\ at which ihe 
Spanish Const ituhon of I .SI 2 
wns to lie bound [o the stake. 
Notwithstanding tho IheL that 
England had now abandoned 
the necessary inferences from 
the Tien ties ol Vienna and Aix- 
la-Ohapelle, and had gone over 
to the cause of mankind against 

( n m AiTimiANh , .11 v 

despotic rule, she nevertheless 

Jinnee of Krudenei and the CVar shall really bo 
applied to the startling state of affairs in Spain. 

The Cmigre^ of Voiona had this signifi- 
cance— no nif)io 2 It must he decided whether 
the monarch* of Central anil Eastern Europe 
will send their armies to the support of 
Ferdinand VII in his contest with the 
Spanish people. True, the Congress wns called 
tor the ostensible purpose “of restoring 
peace but the real purpose was to crush the 
reviving independence of Spain, and to pro- 
vide against the recurrence of like dhustious 
phenomena in the other States of Europe. 

Yonder in Naples a movement very similar to 


made her protests at Verona in Hindi a manner 
as to seem to consent and permit, while she 
forbade Fiance, therefore, morally supported 
by the derisions of the Congress, and Lhmoughly 
m sympathy, so far ns die king and the Govern- 
ment were concerned, with the Iloly A I banco, 
took upon herself the pleasing work of forceful 
intervention m tho political affairs of Spain. 
The beginning of tho year 1823 witnessed the 
monstrous spectacle of an inny of Frenchmen 
marching into the Spanish Peninsula to put 
down tho liberties of the people I On the 10th 
of May the Duke of AngoulOme, who com- 
manded the expedition, entered Madrid, and 
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the popular movement was speedily sup- 
pleased by foice of anna. Cadi/, was also 
taken, and iho authority of Ferdinand VII. 
restored Llnoughont Spain. Returning to 
Paris, iho duke left behind him an aimy of 
occupation, which was not wholly withdiawn 
from the peninsula until 1828. Loud weie 
the cwgralnhitions to which iho Royalists of 
France gave lUlcimieo over this ikljcwlous 
and ding nice fill episode of tyranny. France, 
forsooth, bad again become a concpieiorl 
Only eight yoais from Waterloo, and she had 


tlnow, by force of amis, the popular insti- 
tutions of a sister kingdom, and leave the 
nioie monstrous offense of Libeialism intact 
at home. It was resolved to ply the nxc at 
the root of the tree. Mcasuics were immedi- 
ately bi ought foiward to change, in several 
impoitant particulars, the existing Constitution 
of Ftance. The French Republic had set the 
example of shoit dectiong and slioifc teims of 
service for all legislative officcts, It can not 
be doubted that, however much commotion 
and political agitation may attend the ingtitu- 


dictated a peace — 
to Spain l The eagle 
had swooped down 
beside the rook, and 
forbidden that dan- 
gerous bhd to cawl 
The Duke of An- 
goulGme became for 
a season the lion of 
the French aristo* 
crats. Meanwhile, 
the hones of the 
Spanish Bourbons, 
in the solemn vaults 
of the mausoleum 
of the Eseurial pal- 
ace, were glorified 
as of old. 

The effect of the 
Spanish invasion 
was immediately 
felt in the conduct 
of the Home Gov- 
ernment of France. 
If such havoc could 
be wrought on so 
small a provocation 
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with the Liberal 

policy in Spain, why should not a like quietus 
be given to all those popular elements which 
continued to vex the restored Bombonsm 
of France herself? The ledction now set in 
in earnest, find the leaders of the Right came 
boldly to the foro, lcsolved to profit by 
the popularity and success of their cause in 
the Spanish Peninsula. They determined to 
make Louis XVIII, as good and absolute 
a king, in his greater kind and degree, 
as Ferdinand VII. Indeed, it might well be 
considered a preposterous policy to over- 
N,— Vol. 4—29 


tion of annual elections, the system 1 ms the 
great merit of keeping the legislative assembly, 
by whatever name it may be called, clo$o to 
the heait and impulse of the people. The 
Constitution of Great Britain, on the other 
hand, furnishes the example of the long term 
for representatives. This feature now com- 
mended itself to the party in power as a 
needed innovation, and it was accordingly pro- 
posed to substitute the plan of septennial 
elections for members of the French Assembly, 
It was thought by this means that the Royal# 
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ista aov> in power, and feeling themselves nblc 
at that time to secure a itmjonty iti a new 
Chamber of Deputies, might deem themselves 
and their authority seciue for n period of 
seven years, after which time, in the language 
of the abandoned courtiers of the last century, 
they might «ay, “After us the deluge!” 

In other waya also the Royalist Party Histoiy has little to do with fancies — * 
sought, by constitutional changes, to shore nothing at all with conceits. It may be cited, 

up and butt* ess the monarchy. It was evb however, as a peculiar phenomenon attendant 

dent to all ob^erveis that, by degiees, and as upon decaying dynasties, that in the day of 

rapidly as prudence would permit, the French imminent extinction the crown, by some 

fatality, seems to shoot oil' collaterally, by 
a descent through two ot three chihhes9' 
brothers, until, by a sidelong bound, it 
reaches the earth, to he claimed or gained 
by the repiesentntive of some other line, 
Tlie student has only to stand before a se* 
lies of diagrams representing tho Royal 
Houses of Europe, to be struck with tho 
frequent recurrence of this odd phenom- 
enon. A fair type of it is furnished in tho 
case of the oft-married Henry VIII. Ono 
may notice with interest the slipping of 
the crown sidewise over the heads of his 
three duldle&a Ueiva vmd succesauva. The 
diagram bears a similar shape in the case 
of the Stuarts. Several like examples 
have already been given in the history of 
France. Louis XVI. was unable, from 
the Place de la Revolution, to send tho 
crown down his own line. After Nnpo- 
leon, the bcepter of Bourbon went to tho 
brother of the beheaded monarch, and 
that brother now died childless, transmit- 
ting the crown in turn to his younger 
brother, the Count of Artois. 

The new king came to the throne in 
September of 1824, taking the title of 
Charles X. Like his brother Louis, he 
crown on the head of Louis was to reclaim had, from his youth, been subject to the strong- 
and ieposse<;s its long-lost prerogatives The est vicissitudes. In boyhood he had acquired 
conviction pi evaded nioic and moie that tli e a character scandalous for every excess nnd dis- 
oaths of constitutional observance, favotable to sipation. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
the maintenance of the Liberal institutions which of 1789 he had visited several European courts, 

the Revolution had planted nod the king hud soliciting aid for the totaling throne and 

found in full growth at the date of the Resto- cause of his brother, Louis XVI. After- 

ration, rested but lightly on both him and his wards lie held command of a Royal regiment; 
Ministry. But the reaction, whatever ltwas or but in 1793 he gave over the hopeless struggle 

wna intended to he, was cut short by the i eaper. with the Republic, and went into Russia. 

Louis could go no further. After weaving Two years later we find lnm associated with 
the crown of Bourbon for mno years, he was tlie king’s party in La Vendee. After the* 



called to his account, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1824 His reign had been distracted by 
cveiy species of political inharmony, begin- 
ning with the disputes of Talleyrand and 
Richelieu, and ending with popular conspir- 
acies, some of which aimed as high as tlie life 
of the king. 
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collapse of that fiery aud bloody imui lection, 
Charles retiled to England, living for a wlnlc 
at Ilolyrood Palace, and afterwards with his 
elder bi other m exile at Hartwell. Under 
Louis XVIII., the count of Artois was con- 
elan tly prominent in the Government, being 
the leader of the ultra-Royah&t Party On 
his accession to the throne lie had at least one 
advantage over the late king; lie was older I 
Not much enthusiasm can he expected to 
attend the coronation of a momuch at the age 
of sixty-seven. It should be stud, however, 


r and his Clovei ninent It appealed that in the 
order of nature the ornwn would soon descend 
to the line of Fouliiiaml, Duke of Perry, the 
I late popular son and lopieftCntaUve of the 
kings Hou'C This piiure, of open demeanor 
and cordial habit?, had in his life-time won 
not a little upon popular esteem, and those 
who fa vo ml th e legitimate inonaichy as 
against the Republic and the Empire, might 
well point with some piide to the child of the 
Prince of Berry, as the expectancy and 1050 
of the fair State. The life of *the Duke of 
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uhfit in manners, address, and dignity, as well as 
in general capacity for affairs, this last repre- 
sentative of the Elder Branch of the House 
of Bourbon was the supeiior of his predeces- 
sor. In politics, however, lie was as liope- 
lessly wedded to t/ie traditions which have 
made the term Bourbomsm odious to the 
friends of civil liberty in all the world, as had 
beeu any representative of his ancestral line 
from the days of Henry of Navarre. 

One circumstance at least tended to popu- 
larize, in some small measure, the new king 


Berry had been cut short four years before 
the accession of Charles to the throne On the 
evening of the 13th of February, 1#20, when 
the duke was doming out from the opera’ 
house, an assassin, named Louvel, sprang upon 
him am} h tabbed him to death But the hope 
of his family was justified seven months after- 
wards, when his wife, the Duchess of Berry, 
Marie Caroline of Palermo, gave birth to a son, 
upon whom was conferred the title of Duke of 
Bordeaux and the prospective heirship of the 
French crown. To this remaining scion of the 
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ancient house all the Legitimists no \v looked, in 
the fond belief that he should one day flour- 
ish as a great king of the ohl and glorious 
pattern 

Meanwhile, Charles himself must he tested 
with a reign of six yeaia’ dmation. It fell to 
M. Villele to cany the Government over tlio 
hiatus between the two leigns. It was soon dis- 
covered by the king that this statesman was 
not extreme enough in his Royalism to meet 
the demands of the throne. Rut before any 


fiiange wns introduced in the Ministry, the 
existing Administration was called upon to 
continue the work of reliction which had been 
loo feebly prosecuted dining the late reign. 
Charles and his Government now sought openly 
to bring back and to make absolute the odious 
methods of Government and principles of state- 
craft which had prevailed under the Ancient 
Regime. In the 1 first place, it was felt that 
Boca© emphatic and unmistakable policy must 
be adopted with respect to those loyal Emi- 
grant Nobles who had suffered so great con- 


tempt and hardship during the Republic an 
and Imperial ascendencies. 

The student of the Fiench Revolution will 
not need to bo lcmindcd of the complete shat- 
tering and dissipation of the feudal land-sys- 
tem of Franco by the Republic. Nor will the 
democratic peoples of to-day fail to commis- 
erate tlio haul ships and woes of tho French 
nobility, brayed as they were in tho Revolu- 
tionary mortal*. These hardships and miseiies 
were inflicted under that peculiar form of un- 
just justice which history 
is wont to impose on the 
descendants of those who 
have sinned against hu- 
manity and tho freedom 
of mankind. The noble 
estates of Fiance were 
swept away like autumnal 
leaves in the whirlwind 
of November. The nobles 
themselves, their families 
and dependents, fled for 
their lives into strango 
regions, where they be- 
came wanderers, refu- 
gees, exiles, in distress 
and povoity. They were 
obliged to bow their 
proud necks to the yoko 
of calamity. Some taught 
school to obtain the means 
of Bubbistcnco j some 
went to woik in vine- 
yards midorohfirds ; Rome 
trimmed hedges; somo 
blistered their small, soft 
hands with the rough 
tools of workshops ; some 
nmde shoes ; some be- 
came peddlers, and strove, by potty sales made 
at the doorways of the common people, to 
gather the means of living. 

It was a hard but wholesome discipline. 
For a long time hope seemed to be dead in 
the hi easts of the Emigrants Children born 
after the exile grew to manhood and woman- 
hood in foreign lands, never having onco 
gratified their eyes with the sight of La Patrie. 
^ ith the reaction, hope immediately revived, 
and the Emigrants cauio home from almost 
every civilized country of the world. At first 
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it was found impossible by Louis XVIII, and 
his Ministers to satisfy, or even appease, the 
hunger of the returned nobility. The king, 
perhaps, had wit enough to perceive that the 
aristocratic system was hopelessly .shattered, 
and that nothing bettei than compromising ex- 
pedients could ever he adopted with the icp- 
resentatives of that feudal caste now become a 
memoiy. 

Under Charles, however, the case was dif- 
ferent. He had the true faith of the Bourbon. 
He fulfilled completely the Napoleonic defini- 
tion of learning nothing and foi getting 
nothing. At the very beginning of his leign, 
the Loyalist majority in the Chambers was set 
free to do its will, and the fiist important 
measure was there directed to the relief and 
rehabilitation of the Emigiants. A bill was 
introduced, and passed, uppiopriating a thou- 
sand million fiauca for the recompense of those 
who had lost their estates and properties by 
the Revolution. The heirs of the aristocracy 
now came in to recover from New France 
what their fathers lmd lost in the wreck of 
that Old France which had gone down at sea. 
At first it was the program of the aristocrats 
to reclaim and recover the actual — that is, the 
game — estates which had been wrested from 
their ancestors, confiscated by the Republic, 
and consumed in war with the Republic's en- 
emies. But those estates, in such manner con- 
fiscated, had long since been regranted or re- 
sold to the people of the new French Nation. 
Most of the lands had been divided up into 
small holdings. Vineyards had been planted, 
hamlets built, roads constructed, dividing 
hedges run upon and through the great es- 
tates which had formerly been held in .soli- 
darity by the Nobles. To dispossess the present 
owners of such properties, to retake them for 
the representatives of the past, was now im- 
possible. Such action would be to undo the 
Revolution, and to convert the French people 
themselves into Emigrants and adventurers 
The plan of compensation was therefore 
adopted, and the sum of n thousand million 
francs was named by the Chamber as the total 
recompense for the losses of the old aristocracy. 
Those who lmd purchased the lands of the 
defunct Nobility wore allowed to retain them, 
but the scions of the former owners were to be 
compensated with annuities, pensions, and 


m 

sums in giw. The measure was so dovised 
as to be received with favor by both classes 
of claimants. The present occupant? of the 
lands might, well he willing, under such a 
Chamber, such a Ministry, mic!i a king, and 
in the midst of such reactionary tendencies, 
that the heirs of the past might receive their 
pensions, if they themselves, on the other 
hand, should be permitted to remain in un- 
disturbed possession of their homes 

As soon as the question of settlement w'itb 
the Emigiants was thus answered in the af- 
firmative, the Government gave its attention, 
as far ns practicable, to the rehabilitation of 
those institutions having tlieir foundation in 
Jesuitism. The expulsion of the Jesuits will 
be lecnlled as one of the incidents of the early 
Revolution. They were now encouraged to 
return to Franco and to icnew their subtle 
relations with society. Law again took tho 
Roman faitli and practice under its patronage. 
Merc superstitions were revived, and mum- 
mery was heard in the ancient accents. The 
question of sacrilege was taken up, Theft 
of any article from consecrated ground was 
made a felony punishable with death. The 
profanation in any way of the elements of 
wafer and wine used in the sacraments of the 
church was declared a crime equal to par- 
ricide I 

In the next place, tho king and his minis- 
ters turned tlieir attention to the press, that 
pernicious instrument of enlightenment and 
emancipation. It must be remembered that 
the real political power of France had now 
fortunately passed into the hands of the middle 
or burgher class of citizens. The career of 
modern French journalism may bo said to 
have begun soon after the Restointion, and to 
have been directed to that great intermediate 
citizenship on which tho State was budded. * 
A class of public political teachers appemed, 
who henceforth used tho ptoss as the vehicle 
of thcii doctriues and advocacy. Men Idee 
De Bin ante, Guizot, and Villomata arose ns 
true journalists, standing midway between the 
extremes of party, and turning the tremen- 
dous influence of journalism to the defence of 
a truer popular lihevty than had hitherto found 
a voice. The con tin nance of this system was in- 
consistent with the existence of that kind of nhso* 
lutism which the Government of Charles X, 
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sought assiduously to reestablish m France. A 
censorship wii*? aecnidmgly adopted foi the 
repletion of the freedom of the press. At the 
very moment of his accession, when the Icing, 
like most monarch* under similar circum- 
stances, bought for the passing hour to secure 
the favor of hi» subjects, lie had relaxed the 
censorship which had been established under the 
reign of his piedeccfesor. But the restriction 
was now roimpoacd, and the freedom of jour- 
nalism was put down by statutory enactment. 

Then came the measure of making men 
great by patent. In 1827, seveuty^ix new 
Peers of France were created The project 
was similar in chaiactci and intent to that 
which we have frequently seen attempted, and 
sometimes cal l'ietl out, under the stress of polit- 
ical exigency in England. In instances not a 
few, the party dominant in the British House of 
Commons 1ms found itself so seriously impeded 
by an adverse majority in the House of Lords 
as to be under the strongest temptation to 
reverse that majoiity by the creation of a suf- 
ficient number of Peers This expedient wns 
now unhesitatingly employed by Charles X. 
and his Ministers. The predominance of the 
king's party, in the Upper Chamber at least, 
was thus effectually, if not permanently, 
secured. Fur who could vote against his 
maker? In the Chamber of Representatives, 
however, the Opposition still held its own, 
and in order to free himself irom the pestifer- 
ous annoyance of this body, the king soon dis- 
missed the House and ordered a new election, 
The event showed, however, that he had made 
a fallacious calculation, for the Liberal forces 
in the new Chamber were increased instead of 
diminished. 

The result of the election gieatly shocked 
the king and his advisers It wns now neces- 
sary either that the Government should itself 
become revolutionary, by lcfusing to recog- 
nize the new Chamber of Deputies, or else that 
it should accept the icsult with a consequent 
change of the Ministry The latter alternative 
was taken The Royalist Minister icngned 
their offices, and Charles wns constrained to 
appoint new mem bet* mine in sympathy with 
the popular will. But bow could a Liberal 
Ministry survive under the shadow of a Bour- 
bon throne 9 The experiment was tried, and 
proved abortive In August of 1828 the Lib- 


erals went out of office, and the Ultra-Royalist, 
Prince Jules dc Pnligmic, was ordoied to form 
a new Cabinet aftei the king's own heart. It 
had already become apparent to every reflect- 
ive mind that the whole political structure 
was unstable in eveiy part, and that sooner 
oi Intel it must end in cataclysm and new 
creation 

Before proceeding, however, to notice the 
concluding events of Lhe reign of Charles in 
the borne kingdom, w T e may well glance abroad 
at the only foreign dinma of these years in 
which France bore any conspicuous part. 
The Greek Revolution lmd now reached its first 
stage of fulfillment, and the Greeks, ns a semi- 
independent people, were at war with the Turks. 
In July of 1827 the protocol, signed at St. Pe- 
tersburg the year before, determinative of the 
condition of settlement between Greece and 
the Porte, wns expanded into the Treaty of 
London, in which England, Russia, and France 
entered into a .solemn compact to end, by force 
of allied action, the war in the East. The 
mediation of the Poweis was accordingly of- 
fered to the Sultan, with tlie suggestion of an 
armistice until wlmt time the true conditions 
of a Tin co-Hellenic ponce might lie discussed 
and defined. The Sultan scornfully rejected 
this jiiterfeicnce with his affairs, and a break 
between Lhe Ottoman Empire and the Powers 
was at oi ico pieoipitsited At tins time Ibra- 
him Pasha, commander of the Ottoman squad- 
ron, was assembling Ins forces at Navurino, 
preparatory to an expedition against Hydra. 
Suddenly the allied fleet appeared in the Bay, 
and on the 20th of October, 1827, the great 
battle of Nhvarino wns fought, in which (ho 
combined fleets of Tmkcy and Egypt weio 
destroyed. The maritime power of the Sultan 
was ruined England picRcnlly withdrew from 
the contest, blit France, continuing in the in- 
tervention, proceeded to occupy the Morca 
until the Saltan was obliged to concede the 
independence of the Greeks 

The appointment of Polignac as Prime 
Minister of France nuukod the nemo of Bour- 
bon reaction The prince was, at the time, 
French ambassador at the court of St. James, 
whcic ins intimacy with the duke of Welling- 
ton had excited much comment in both king- 
doms. In France especially such a relation 
could but create the greatest popular odium. 
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'Tbftt the friend of Wellington should become the whole hoii/en favorable to the cause of the 

Prime Minister in the Government of n le- king, and that was an achievement of the 

stoied Bom bon king, was sufficient to excite ami). Viotoiy m the field always goes to 

udiyci^liI disgust. Only the blindness of the thu cicdit of the Goveinmcnt. Nor is any 

Government fin led to perceive the unachicmUin othoi fact in liistoiy muie likely to gain at 

and impossibility of au Adnunistiation under least a tuinpoiary popular suppoit for the ex- 
such a lcaclei. When Prince Polignac ic- isting older than is militiuy achievement, 

turned to Paris, lunior ami suspicion flew he- paiticuhuly vit\oiy abioad. It was the good 

foie him, and his accession to power was the foitunc of Chnilcn, just at this junctuie, to have 
piovocatimi of ficiee opposition oil the pait of victoiy. The Fiench aims in Africa had been 

the Label als. He became PiesUlcnt of the crowned with complete success. As fai back 

French Council in November of 1820, and as 1827, serious difficulties had arisen between 
the event was the signal for open resist- the Fiencli Government and the half-barba- 
anco, which soon spiang full-armed from the rian Dey of Algiers. The immemorial con- 
ground. 

It will he ic member cd 
that the Chamber of 
Deputies was dominated 
by the Liberal Paity. 

In pursuance of its own 
policy, that body had 
chosen as its President, 
the statesman Cnsimir 
Peri or, who, while not N N 
himself a conspicuous . 

Radical, was thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of v 

of Maich, 1830, the 
President of the Chamber 
replied in a most defiant 
temper to the king's 
speech from the throne 
The crisis was at the 
door. Charles nt once 
dissolved the Assembly, 
and sought to allay the casimir peiukr. 

excitement by making 

certain salutary changes in the Ministry The duct of the Morocco States toward the people 

Fiencli Nation at once construed the king’s of Christian nations, had already aroused 

concession as ail act of weakness and appre- many governments to war. The Algerians had 

hension, and no sooner lmd this thought taken been conspicuously criminal in the maltreat- 

possession of the public mind than the fate meat and enslavement of Christians who 

of the Government was scaled. In the elec- chanced to come within their power. As 

tion which now ensued for new members of early as the beginning of the century, the 

tlio Chamber, the Lib c mis gained greatly, guns of the young Republic of the United 

and presented a bold and hostile front to the Stales lmd thundered a checiful sound along 

king and his party* It was evident that us this part of the African coast, 

soon as the legislative body should i ensemble, The present Dey of Algicis lmd pursued 

Prince Polignac and his Ministry would bo the policy ofhis predecessors, and it remained 
driven iguominiously from office. for the dying Home of Bourbon to bring him 

Only one circumstance now appeared from to his knees. Charles X. was guilty of the 


the people. Oil the 2d 
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comniGudable netiou of cowling out a squad- 
ton to demand of his Algenue Majesty an 
ample lepaiation foi the wrongs done to the 
sailors and meicluiuts of Fiance. Eaily iu 


the Count de Bom moat, w ho commanded the 
expedition, marched again st the lobbei-copitai 
of the conntiy, and ww* about to cmry the 
city by stoim, when the dcy, taking counsel 



1830 an ai my of neaily fraty thousand men 
was sent to the Afiimu coast to compel the 
( l fj y to yield to the demands of civil! /a turn and 
humanity, Landing' near the city of Algieis, 


of discietinn, sent out a flag of tiuoo nnd siir- 
icmlcied to the Fiencli The A ft wan m<m. 
inch mus expelled iioni tho eouiiUy, nnd after, 
wauls took up his incidence in Naples. 
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Algiers was fit once colonized by the con- 
querors, converted into the most flourishing 
and important foieign dependency of France, 
and held as a permanent outpost of the 
kingdom. 

These events took place in the beginning 
of July, 1830, and on the 0th of the month 
the news roach ed Paris. It was in the lieat 
and acme of the political crisis. No other 
news could have “been so grateful to the tot- 
tering form and failing heart of Bourboinsin. 
It was foolishly believed by the king and the 
Ministry that the success of the French arms 
over the Algerians might be tinned to the 
glorification of the Government. The army 
of Louis had dictated peace by the suppression' 
of a Liberal constitution in Spain. The army 
of Charles had won a victory over the half- 
wild African Islamites of Algiers. How great 
therefore are the abilities, how vast the energy 
and skill of the French Government, which 
lms directed all things to these great cuds I 
Therefore shall we be gloriously perpetuated 
and sit on our throne, not only Dei gratia , 
but by the common acclaim of the French 
Nation. Was not such the result when the 
news came home to France of Jena and Aus- 
terlitz and Friedland? But never was the 
logic of muialix mutandis moio strikingly ap- 
plied. Encouraged by the idea that his Af- 
rican success would bear him through, Charles, 
on the 26th of July, proceeded to issue five 
Royal Ordinances, every one of which was 
leveled directly against the liberties of his sub- 
jects. The first article declared a suspension 
of the freedom of the press, or of whatever 
remained of the fiction of freedom. The sec- 
ond act dissolved the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which had not yet convened! The third 
prescribed a now system of elections, by which 
the absolute power of the king might be se- 
cured. The fourth convoked a new Chamber, 
and by the fifth some Ultra-Royalists were 
appointed to high places in the Government. 
The first knowledge which the people had of 
these proceedings was through the official 
newspaper in which the public decrees were 
promulgated. Marshal Muvmont, who com- 
manded the troops in the capital, knew 
nothing of what was done until apprised 
thereof by the publication of the king’s inten- 
tion. Having sent forth his edicts, Charles 


went hunting, and the Ministers shook hands 
gleefully over what they supposed tn he the 
final solution of all then trouble 4 ?. 

But the solution was not oven a respect- 
able fiction. There now appealed on the 
scene a new force in the person of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, a young journalist from Mar* 
f-eilles, who, as editor of the Rational news- 
paper, took up the cause of the people in a 
i nemoi able m an nev . \Y e have nl i cady spoken 
of the appearance of the spirit of free journal- 
ism under the previous leign. It remained for 
the year 1830 to piemen t the new fact of an 
outspoken press ns a distinct force in the pub* 
lie life of France. Thiei d boldly put himself 
at the front, and became at once the recog- 
nized leader of the Liheial journalists of Paris. 
Pie had for his coadjutors Armand, Can el, 
Mignet, and several others who wielded free 
lances ngninst the buckler of Bourbonism, 
Thiers drew up, and with other Liberal editors 
signed and published, a vigorous and patriotic 
protest against the Royal Ordinances. The 
act, as matters then stood, was audacious in 
the extreme; but the event soon justified the 
course of the Liberal lenders. Public opinion 
at once went into insurrection against the 
Government, and it could hardly be doubted 
that the rattling insurrection of arms would 
soon follow in the train. 

The pronuuciamonto of Thieis came sharp 
after the issue mid publication of the king’s 
edicts. On tlio 27th of July it was known 
that Marshal Marmont had been intrusted 
with the defense of Paris. The city took fire 
in an hour. She became suddenly glorious 
with indignation. Even on the day following, 
the publication of the king’s ordinances the 
people poured by thousands into the streets, 
and the city, as of old, began to put on her 
revolutionary garments. Volleys of musketry 
were heard where the multitudes were assem- 
bled. The people fell hack before .some un- 
steady e hmges of the guaid*, and by nightfall 
a silence which was ominous rather than re- 
assuring, les ted over Paris. With the coining 
of the morning light, however, the 'agitation 
broke out afresh, and at nhie o’clock the tri- 
color of the Republic was flung out from 
the spire of Notre Dame, Shortly afterwards 
the same inspiring banner was run up on the 
Hotel de Ville, Many citizens arrayed them- 
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pelves in the* uniform of the old National Guard, 
und the devolution of J8n0 wns fairly on. 

The kin* awl the Minntiy weio now thor- 
mi gill v alarmed, and Marshal Manumit, com- 
mandant of Paris, was oulcreil to clear the 
cilj At bust he hesitated, and iidvbed pa- 
cific measures with the populace. But the 
Government ’well knew that the time for pa- 
cification had parsed, awl that it must now 
conquer or perish Ku the contest begun, and 
in many parts of the city the firing of mus- 
ketry anil the rattling of non luul along the 
streets announced the outbieak of ro volution - 
my violence. The people became tin ions 
tinder the assaults of the soldiers, and hesi- 
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tated at nothing which promised the over- 
throw of the Government, Thev fought from 
the umdows and house-tops. Eveiy kind of 
weapon was brought into requisition Stones, 
tiles, billets of wood, and every species of mis- 
sile ueie hurled down upon the troops crowded 
into the mu row streets Women poured hot 
water and boiling oil on the heath of the sol- 
diers Chair*, tables, and piano flutes were 
tin own out of the window* hv frenzied ama- 
dous, more furious- even than the men, and 
more irrational in their rage The guards 
were driven hack to the Hotel de Villa, and 
thence to the Tuilevie*. Nor can it lie doubted 


that most of the soldiers were from the first 
at heart with the insurgents 

In the meantime came hurriedly together 
the new Chamber of Deputies. On the 28th 
of duly the committee from the House entered 
into conference with Marmont, who endeav- 
ored to per Mind e them to pacify the people. 

But the Deputies, from a constitutional 
point of view, quickly saw their advantage, 
and refused to attempt the pacification of Paris 
until certain leforms, virtually revolutionary 
in their cliaractor, should he made in and by 
the Government. On the night of the 29th 
the insurrection became general, The people 
toie up the houlevaid»s and constructed barri- 
cades upon the principal streets, When it 
came to carrying these defenses, tbo soldiers 
showed themselves to be us lukcwnim as the 
people were determined During the day two 
full regiments of the line deserted and went 
over to the insurgents, Marshal Mnrmont per- 
ceived the defection, aud could place no fur- 
ther reliance on the fidelity of any of the 
soldiers to the cause of the king. At this 
junctuie the people made a univcmil rush, 
and swept eveiy thing before them. The 
Louvre was taken first, and the Tuilerios soon 
aftei wards. Into the latter palace the crowds 
burst as in the clays of the Great Revolution. 
The Royal Chambers were Hacked, and the in- 
signia of the House of Bourbon trampled 
under foot. It was noted that in the midst 
of the.se excesses there was neither theft nor 
any other personal crime. It was again seen 
that the Parisian sansculotte was a true pa- 
triot, scorning to pillage for his own sake, but 
capable as a Hun to destroy the whole ap- 
paratus of monarchy. It is not known that a 
single person in these wild assaults on the 
louvre and the Tuileiies was murdered by 
the infuriated rioters It was hut anothci ex- 
ample of the excess and terrorism which may 
he expected under the dominion of that force 
which Paris hc^elf has named the 41 *ucrcd 
light of iiiftiiri , GC5tion. ,J 

Tli Che tilings done, Marshal Mar m out has- 
tily withdrew from the city on the road to St, 
Cloud, and Paris was left in the hands of the 
Revolutionists Charles himself, and nil that 
was loft of thu Government, were swept out in 
the same direction Vainly did the flying 
king attempt to stem the toirent He hastily 
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abolished his Five Ordinances, by which the 
crisis had been precipitated. lie dismi^erl 
the loyalist Ministry, and named another 
composed of Liberals. But lie might as well 
have parleyed with a cyclone or made con- 
cessions to an earthquake. The French whale, 
now wallowing in the angry seas, would accept 
no tub of smaller proportions than the House 
of Bourbon itself. The Chamber of Deputies 
immediately came to an organiza- 
tion in the city, and resolved that 
Charles X should reign no longer. « 

The veteran Genera) L/i Fayette was 
appointed to the Military Command 
at Paris, and on the reappearance 
of the aged patriot in the streets the 
agitated sea at once fell to a calm. 

The Revolution was accomplished 
with hilt little bloodshed and small 
Joss of property. Only three days, 
ever afterwards known in the phrase* 
oIog} p uf French history, as the 
“ Three Days of July/ 1 lmd beon 
occupied ill the transformation ; and 
it is said that many foreigners resi- 
dent in Paris were not awaie of the 
nature of the tumult until the work 
was ended. 

Wc may here pause to note in a 
word the destinies of the wrecked 
dynasty. On the 2d of August, 

1830, Charles X gave over the 
hopeless struggle, and abdicated the 
throne in favor of his posthumous 
grandson, that young boy called the 
Duke of Boidemix, son of the assas- 
sinated Duke of Berry. Of this child, 
to whom the remaining hopes of the 
House of Bourbon now tinned, we 
have already spoken. He was at this 
time ten years of age, and was known 
henceforth as the Count rle Cham- 
bold. His father, the Duka of Berry, was a 
younger son of Charles X. The elder son, the 
Dauphin, Duke of Angoiil&nip, was childless — 
another rircmnstance m tlnd fateful condition 
by which the crown of Henry of Navarre was 
sliding laterally to the ground Under the 
circumstances, the Duke of AngouJflme also 
renounced his claim to the throne of Frauce 
in favor of his nephew. Of couise the Royal 
Family must at once depart from that hot- 


tempered Fiance which had borne tlnough 
many geneiatioiw so much of their insulting 
tyranny Charles und his court made fust a 
hiicl pause at St Cloud, and then retired 
to Tiuinon, fiom which presently they re- 
moved to the Hotel dp RambouiHct. Even 
this lefuge was hut tcinpumrv Under the 
circumstances, England was the be>t and 
safest re ti cat * Thither the vcpieientativcs of 
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the shattered House betook themselves and 
found residence at Ilolyroud Palace, near 
Edinburgh, where Charles hud lived during 
the larger part of bis first exile. Pie lived 
for six years, ami died at GorU, in Austria, 
on the 6th of November, 183G. 

Meanwhile, events were whirling rapidly hi 
the French capital The Chamber of Deputies 
devoted themselves to the work of selecting a 
new ruler for France At this juncture. 
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Thieid and Mignet again asserted their strength 
and influence by nominating for the throne 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans j opr (tenta- 
tive of what is known ns the Younger Branch 
of the Bout bon dynasty. The prince himself 
was not loath to present In nisei f at the cxisis, 
and to offer his services to the nation. In so 
doing, lie iMis favoied greatly by his charac- 
ter and antecedents. He was the son of that 
Philippe EgalitG, or Equality Philip, who was 
so conspicuous a figme — conspicuous for his 
Liberalism — in the eaily days of the First 
Revolution At the first, the Chamber voted 
to place him at the head of the kingdom with 
the title of Lieutenant-Geuoial The prince 
accepted his election, met the Chamber of 
Deputies and lmmiheis of the Pi o visional 
Government at the Hotel de Yille, and there 
solemnly pledged himself to the most liberal 
principles of administration. His accession 
to power in his military relations was hailed 
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with great delight by the Parisians, who waved 
the tri-color flag beforo him as he came, and 
shouted to their heart’s content. 

At this stage of the revolution the repre- 
sentatives of the over tin own House and of the 
Old Royally sought assiduously to obtain from 
Louis Philippe a recognition of the young 
Count de Glmmbord, under the title of Ilenry 
V. But the Du lie of Orleans was too wily 
a politician to be caught in sncli a snaie. 
He at first suppressed that part of the letter 
of abdication signed by Charles and Angoidomo 
in which lcfoicnce was made to the succes- 
sion of the Duke of Berry’s son ; but a knowl- 
edge of tlmt clause was presently disseminated 
in the city, and the tumult broke out anew. 
Then it was that a great mob, rolling out of 
Paris in the direction of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, gave the signal of flight to Charles 
and those who had adhered to the toppling 
fortunes of Ins House. 


Chapter cxxxyi. 

HUS did the Younger 
Branch of the House of 
Bourbon supplant the 
Elder The Chamber of 
Deputies proceeded at 
once to undo the despotic 
acts of Charles X., mul 
then to elect Louis Philippa king, not of 
France , but of the French 1 The popularity of 
the new sovereign was shown in the fact that 
he received two bandied and ninetceen out of 
the two hundred and fifty-two votes in the 
Chamber. His elevation to power was an- 
other rnoht striking example of the strange 
personal vicissitude* through which the princes 
of Fiauco pftfc*ed in the Revolutionary epoch. 
Nothing could more strongly illustrate the 
possible height and depth of aristocratic life 
at thk ei a in histoiy than the career of this 
same Louis Philippe. Carlyle, with his keen 

‘Napoleon tlio Great had, on his accession to 
power, diawn the Paine di* tine t ion. Hi* bad him- 
self ciowned as Empcroi of the Fieneh, not of 
Prance. Thu Feudal principle was made to give 
way to popular sovereignty 


■The citizen King. 

insight of men and events, caught quickly 
and well the panorama of this eventful life: 
“The brave young EgalitG,” says he of him 
on the night ivhen Madame Gcnlis effected 
his own and his sister’s escape from France to 
Switzerland, “ has a most wild morrow to look 
for; hut now only himself to carry thiougli 
it. ... Brave young EgnhtC- roaches Switzer- 
land and the Genlis cottage with a strong crab- 
stick in his hand, a strong heart in his body: 
his princedom is now reduced to Hud.” Cer- 
tainly sncli n prospect is not chewing. Young 
EgalitG nt length becomes M. Corby, in his 
exile, and is a village school-master in Swit- 
zerland. He suffers hunger, hnuMiip, all tiia 
pangs of poverty and derivation, hut hems 
up bravely through more than twenty-one 
years of wnndcnng in exile. Returning to 
France in 1814, his military iank whs revived, 
and the property which )us father had lost 
by execution and confiscation was restored to 
him/ Now, on tiie 9th of August, 1880, ho 
is elected, by an almost unanimous vote of the 
deputies, King of the French, ami for eighteen 
years to come shall wear the crown, which he 
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n uestmocL to lo^e at last in the Republican 
Revolution of 1843. 

On the whole, the events ninth we have just, 
descubctl, the ncailj bloodies Revolution of 
18u0, the elevation of Louis Philippe to the 
tin one of a model a ted monmchy, mumbled, 
and Me indeed the analogue of, the English 
Revolution of 11)88 In many ic*'pc(ts 
William of Change and the fast and only 
Oi leans king of Pi .nice stand in hkc 1 elation 
to the civil hutoiy of then ] elective conn- 
tries. Thcio was now a geneial eJloit made 


famous abode of powei hud ever known. 
Indeed, die monaitlij wow established m 
Fuince was of a new hind— o peculiar bkrnl- 
! «g Imppiial knee with Republican aim- 
plu*it\ The popuhu \uicewdl expired the 
^phit of .1 new teyune m the sohnquet winch 
H con felted on Xouisof l% r llic (Jid/en — 

a cimipluiuiiit not unde^ened. 

One of the hi^i meiiMUCs piomotcd by the 
Oi leans dumbly was the pio^ccution and com- 
pletion ol the conquest of Algici*. After 
the uipLiue of the city of that name by the 
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by the Libeial monaicbists of France to intio- 
duce such constitutional refoims as might 
tend to make possible the coexistence of the 
kingdom and the public libeity. Tlie uew 
couit and Government piovcd to be the most 
vutuous and able which the Flench Nation 
had known since the days of the Consulate 
and the Empiie. In his personal diameter, 
disciplined ns lie had been by adveisity, the 
King was unexcoptio liable. During his leign 
of eighteen yeais, the inner life and outei 
reputation of the Tuileues was a$ fair as that 


Duke of Angoultoe, ami the return of tbe 
lattei to France, a new figuie had appealed 
in the Afiican horizon, in the poison of the 
famous Ainb Geneial, Abd el Kadcr. This 
Mohammedan piiuce was a nati\e of Mascaia, 
bom in the yeai 1807, He was well edu- 
cated in the lore of Islam, aud, when only 
twenty-four yetus of age, was chosen Ennr of 
Mascara and chief of the dependent tribes, He 
bad aliendy a gicat reputation as a soldier — 
a wild cavaliy leader of the deseit, biaveand 
lash t\s Mohammed himself. To him now tell 
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the tmk of reselling Algiers from the grasp 
of F ranee. For cjuite awhile at ter the acces- 
sion of Loniv Philippe, Abdel-Rader, with his 
barbanan cuvtihy, held the Fiench in check, 
and not until the latter had Mimtiecfl a vast 
amount of life and treasme ilid they succeed 
m reducing Inm to ^uhnu- — ion . The war con- 
tinned for many years. At last, however, in 
August of 1844, si corn hmed army of Moors 
and Algerians ^vib met and di^as timidly routed 
at the great battle of Isly, by the Fivuch 
forces under command of Marshal Bugeaud. 


P-.iv 


Government stood for moderation and order. 
It may lie said to have been the Government 
of the Middle or Burgher class against tho 
two ex ti ernes of society. Under it the loy- 
alist and the sansculotte were alike discredited. 
Its strength consisted in this, that it had the 
support of those monarchists who had aban- 
doned the theories and practices of the Elder 
Bouibonism — who lmd at length decided that 
in modern Europe an absolute king had no 
part or place, The new Government was also 
suppoitcd by that kind of GirondeTIepiibHcnm 




Abdel -ICader still kept in the field, but his 
forces dwindled to a handful, and nt last 
he was captured hv the Due cTAumnle, on 
the 22d of December, 1847. It appeals that 
the pledge made to the captive, that he 
should be allowed to retire to Alexandria, 
broken by ihe French Government, and 
Alirhel-Kader was imprisoned in tlie castle 
of Pill], 

We must, however, return to the French 
capital, and note the progress of affairs under 
the auspices of the new Government. That 


ism which inclined to mere order and prac* 
ticality in society, as against the cloud-built 
structures of idealism and dreams. 

The imperfection of tlie system thus intro- 
duced and thus supported, was the fact that it 
did not reach to the bottom of sooicty, that it 
did not include the under man in its scheme, 
that it did not consider the absolute rights of 
mnn as the real beginning of human order 
and development. For the time, however, tho 
two great classes of Limited Monarchists, rep* 
resented by Guizot, and of respectable Repnbt 
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licanism, repicsented by Thiei-, gave a cor. the moat rational, amV we might almost c ay 

dial suppoit to the Citizen Ivnig and th(* Ad- the mast hj< ce^fnl, attempt ever made to up- 

ministration, and though the views of the one ply FughJi emwitutnmulhm to the civil «-o- 

may be said to have inclined to the stronger ciety of Fiance. 

monarchy,, and the views of the other to a From many points of view the Revolution 
more liberal republic, thus distmbing the sin- of 18 d 0 and its immediate results in France- 

bility of the theory tfn which the Government are interesting as a genoiat fact in lSuvopean 

was founded, if not the Government itself, history. The Three Day3 of July and the 

yet tho equilibrium was suoli for a season as election of Louia Philippe mark the border- 
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to promise permanency and awaken consider- lines and set up the termini of the monarch- 
able enthusiasm. Lafayette gave in his ad- ical reliction which followed the great Revo- 
Iiesion to the monarchy under this form, be- lutionary Age, Thus far the reactionary 
Iieving tlrnt the republican doctrines— in a pendulum swung, but never further. With 
broad sense— which lie and his fellow-patriots the eolJnp&e of the Napoleonic Imperialism, 
still accepted, weic slimed by only u. minority society was for a brief f-eason given up to the 
of the French, and that under such circum- Past. The Past recovered the throne The 
stances the monarchy was expedient On the Past plumed itself, and looked complacently 
whole, the Government of Louis Philippe was around the horizon with ancient; and filmy' 
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eyes. The P«i*t dreamed of rcuceupntion, of 
lepo^esj-iou, of iedii-tubolinii and recuviry, 
Tlie Pili-L supposed lheif yuuiig again, not 
knowing that tlie very munow in its hones 
had dried in tu dost. The Fast looked ioi the 
moiiieut into die ancient mirror, put oil its 
wig 6 *, its toga! iu, lU ancient de mm Lions and 
repeated tho nnunmery of L\tnl c\&t mot 
Until 183U such jMotousionrf iveie not only 
po-silde, hut i expectable. Afteu 1830 they 
were not only impossible, but Imlieiotn. It 
s the twisted face ol the Judicious that cum* 


Fiance, but the ancient Bourbon ism is now 
dead, never to revive. 

We have already seen how, even in stoical 
England, the dethronement of Charles X. pro- 
duced, by sympathy, a wholesome reaction 
and led to that great reform agitation which, 
undei Eail Iii cell's tin option cmitiibutcd so 
healthful ft change to the British constitution. 
No iv it was, also, that the Belgians felt the 
uurmth of the excitement in Franco, renounced 
t licit subordination to Holland, declared their 
independence, and conferred a constitutional 
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pletes all revolutions. The last act of all 
iconocltism and destruction is a smile. All 
the snow-giants of the world, whether built by 
the red bands of playing children iu their 
winter caps, or by the idolatrous architecture 
of great nations, melt down finally under a 
smile. Tho Government of Louis Philippe 
marked the beginning of that epoch tlnough- 
ou t Europe at which men regarded the an- 
cient system of monarchy with a simple smile, 
True enough, Imperialism may still come. 
It may come here — and will come — even in 


crown on Leopold, their chosen king. If, in 
1823, AngouFine and his French army had 
gone into Spain to put down the Liberal Con- 
stitution of 1812, another army of French was 
now sent forth to the aid of the insurgent 
Belgians, forcing the surrender and evacua- 
tion of Antwerp, and contributing to the inde- 
pendence of the 4 new kingdom. 

No tiling could bettor illustrate the unktngly 
and un national reigns of Louis XVJII. ft ncJ 
Charles X. than tho fact that, during their 
whole continuance in nower. they neglected 
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utterly to attend to the defenses of France. 
Common prudence would lmve suggested that 
ns soon as the foreign occupation had ended, 
the Government should at once devote its whole 
energies to the task of making the country 
ueeuve against a possible repetition of the in- 
roads and humiliations of 1814-15. The 
Allies had trodden France under foot They 
had traversed more than half the kingdom. 
They had been twice in full possession of the 
cnpitnl, and had quitted Paris i*t their free 
will. But the Restoration did not restore. 
The last two Bourbons were satisfied with 
their cushioned seats and couches in the Tuil- 
eries. For fifteen yeais Apathy was king. 
In an interval fully sufficient to lmve strength- 
ened the kingdom in every part, particularly 
to have made the capital secure against the 
possible recuircnce of foreign occupation, the 
opportunity was allowed to pass unimproved, 
and 1830 found the kingdom almost as un- 
protected from invasion and seizure as it had 
been after Waterloo. 

With the incoming of the new Administra- 
tion, however, the protection of Paris and 
France from the return of the fate of 1815 
became a prominent question with the Gov- 
ernment. Now were begun around the city 
those tieinemlous and well-planned fortifica- 
tions against which the victorious Germans 
were to throw themselves in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. Beneficial as such a line of defenses 
must undoubtedly prove against the assaults 
of foreign foe*, the woik was legarded with 
great distrust by the people of France, who, 
long disciplined in the school of treachery, 
suspected that the real purpose of the fortifi- 
cations was to protect the Government again 
against its own subjects 1 

We may here recur to the marriage com- 
plication involving the Spanish Royal Family, 
gome account of which has already been given 
in the history of England. Louis Philippe 
was by no means devoid of kingly ambition. 
He naturally considered such questions as re- 
lated to the peinianency and strength of the 
dynasty which Jic hoped to establish. The 
Hoilso of Orleans wns in one mi so as new to 
Europe as though it had just been molten and 
cast from the fire. This circumstance was 
prejudicial to the new Government, particu- 
larly in the minds of those ancient Iioynl 
N — Vol \ — 30 
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families under whom the greater part of Eu- 
rope lay parceled out The Citizen King 
sought to make himself at one with the old 
dynasties, and to all} T the fortunes of his 
House with theirs One of his favorite meas- 
ures was accordingly the inter marriage of 
members of his family with the principal 
Houses of Europe, 

It was in pursuance of this policy that 
Louis Philippe at length encountered the se- 
rious opposition of England, mid incurred the 
personal displeasure of the Queen. As liis 
reign wore 011 , the French king decided that 
his youngest son, the Due de Montpensier, 
should take in marriage the Princess Maria 
Louisa, sister of Queen Isabella of Spain. 
To American renders it is hardly conceivable 
that so simple a matter should, in the fifth 
decade of the nineteenth century, have bo 
seriously excited the political apprehensions of 
Great Britain. The objection raised by that 
Government to the project of Louis Philippe, 
wns that the Queen of Spain might never 
nmrry. In that event the Spanish crown 
might be given to Maria Louisa; or, if Isa- 
bella should marry , the union might bring no 
heir to the crown of Spain. Should - that oc- 
cur, the crown 3 ns before, might go to the 
Queen’s sister. Moreover, the Due de Mont* 
pensier might inherit the throne of France; 
and should the duke become king, which lie 
might do, and Maria Louisa receive the Span- 
ish crown, which might occur, and a son be 
born of the nmniage, which might happen, 
then the prince so born might inherit the 
kingdoms of both Franco' and Spain. Amaz- 
ing possibility l For in that event, the bal- 
ance of power might be disturbed, and the po- 
litical fabric of Europe might go to min. Tlio 
inner councils of Gieat Bntain were, as we 
lmve already shown, m shaken by these mul- 
tiplied potential moods, that emphatic protests 
were made against the French king's plan, 
and that monarch vns constrained to secure 
the marriage of Queen Isabella to her cousin, 
Duu Francisco de Ash, a Spanish grandee, in 
order to 1 amove, or at least abate, the objec- 
tion to his own program. The whole trans- 
action, however, considered from a European, 
rather tlinn from an American, point of view, 
assumes a greater significance. It may well 
be admitted that the political order of Europe 
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still iests on tlmt balnucc of power n Inch, be- 
ginning m the Italian diplomacy of the six- 
teenth oentuiy, hits expanded until it consti- 
tutes the vJitunl fianic-woi k of the whole sys- 
tem. Tims much being gi mi ted, the pioUMs 
of England against that project of the FipucIi 
king xvlucli involved the possible union of the 
crowus of Franco 
and Spain, was not 
only miUuat, but 
prudential and salu- 
tary. 

In speaking of 
this feature of the 
policy of Louis Phil- 
ippe, we have run 
forward to its conse- 
quences at a late 
period in his leign. 

We may now lesumo 
the narrative in chro- 
nological order, and 
note some of the 
domestic aspects of 
Prance in the yenia 
immediately follow- 
ing the Involution 
of 1830. The Gov- 
ernment, at the very 
outset, was confronted 
by a serious financial 
crisis; and this in its 
turn v\as followed by 
alarming troubles and 
insunections in dif- 
ferent parts of 
France. The most 
portentous of such 
movements was in 
the olrl Loyalist, man- 
ufacturing city of 
Lyons. In November 
of 1831 the Lyon- 
miise workingmen, 
distressed by the hardships which came iu the 
train of the ciisis, struck fm highei wages, ami 
a terrible insurrection ensued, uv the counc of 
which the riotcra seized the Hotel de Villc, 
and for a season made themselves masters of 
the city. Not until the Government had ten t 
to the scene a French army tinder Marshal 
Soult and the Duke of Oilcans, was the revolt 


18? 

Mippio-cd. Even then the '‘pilit of the in- 
Miiicohon was not extinguished In Apnl of 
1831 the icl)x tliou Inohc nut anew, and for 
^cvci nl da]'* the in-mgc JJts and the foice* of the 
Government buttled in the shreK Noi vv« r i 9 
the clistmbftucc quelled and quiet le^tmed ex* 
cept by the s=\\oid and militaiy occupation. 


INSURRECTION TN LYONS 

Other parts of the kingdom also were the 
seats of vai ions eonspiiacies. In the westei n part 
of the kingdom an insurrection was fomented 
by the D noli oh Bony, who, among the 
Loyalists of Ln Vcmlfo, sought, by her peisonal 
influence, to secuie the recognition of lier son 
as king. At one time she had gathered to her 
side a considerable je inn ant of the old Bourbon 
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inteiest; but she fell at lengLh into the hands 
of the Government, and it uas then divulged 
that fin borne tune *he had been seeictly man- 
ned to an Italian uoblcimm, to 'whom she had 
borne n i laughter. The levelntion clestioyed 
the tomnnee. The Legitimist cau«c was com- 
pletely dhciediteil> and the princess heiself vas 
imprisoned ui the Fortress of Blaye At Gren- 
oble, abo, the old capital of Dauphiny, a 


pain in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, were postponed in Fiance for fully a 
handled and fifty yeais. The thoughtful 
mind may clearly discover in the condition of 
Fiench opinion and practice at the epoch 
which we me now coiifeideung, the rudiment- 
ary clnuactci of the institutions of the country, 
the in expo i ience of the people, the unwisdom 
of their statesmen* Though the Government 
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of Louis Philippa had 
been accepted by the 
nation as a whole, it was 
lenlly in the favor of 
but few. Political par- 
ties existed of every 
shade, Each party lmd 
its own governmental 
ideas, and each believed 
that the salvation of 
Fiauce rested upon the 
ceutuil thought which it 
professed. By this thought' 
each faction tried the 
kingdom and the Admin- 
istration as by a stand- 
ard. In every instance 
disci epaneies were found 
between the existing or- 
der and the ideal plan 
which each Bevel ol pjuty 
had prepared. It is in 
the nature of the French 
to fence the government 
of facts by ideas, to 
pie^s human society into 
the mold of thorny, and 
to he angel ed at any re- 
fusal or any want of 
fitness. 

The lesult is— the re- 


popular iiism lection occ uircd, which had to he 
Supplied by foite of mm*. 

It ha*' been the misfm tune of Fiance that 
what may be called political lea^ou hus been 
of late bn th and development in that coimtiy. 
The other iacultie* of the Fiencli mind liavo 
fhu.il uu the political sense, and, as a conse- 
quence, many brilliant activities have been 
exhibited in the uinl*t of political adolescence 
and folly. Tho^e political expencnccs, tlnougli 
which the English mce passed with so much 


suit was— in the case 
of tho Government of Louis Philippe, that a 
gieat majority of tho Fiimeh, wlule accepting 
it, disliked it, eouternued it. Iliudly any fac- 
tion Was licm tdy in sympathy with the Citi/en 
King and tho system which he lepiesenLcd. 
Even the Oilcanists themselves weie divided 
into pax tics. In the A'-bcmUly there wns noi 
only n Right, a Centex, and a Left, but an 
Extreme Right, a Right Center, a Lofl Cen- 
ter, an Exticme Left, ct cctei a. At the fiiat 
the king’s party bad had it* best i epre&entativo 
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in Ca&imir Pciior, who stood at the head of The wmds Mow no looker, hut the nmfnre still 

the Govern men t. But after liis death, in heave > with the unexhuiKted eucigio^ of the 

18112, Thiers and Guizot became the leading storm. The bieaking of the billow^ here and 

gpints of the arena. Then began that life- there was exploded in tumult, linf, iiwinrc- 

long rivalry between the two statesmen which, tion. Hoio and thcie on flue "iiiiace was 

though resting on different grounds, may well u spot of nuen-e whitent— * which marked the 

remind the reader of the similar conteinpoia- cumulative inge of some individual luea^t, 

neons antagonism between Dmaeli and Glad- breaking into foam. Plots were imule against 

stone. the king’s life. The nio*t notable example of 

The tentative character of political science such busing vuw, that of the (Wivim con-pirn- 

in France was further illustrated in the many tor, Joseph Mane Ficaolu, who, with the ] mijin^c 

vichoAtuclcs and transform a lions through which of deploying Louis Philippe, invented a <*urt 

the Government of Louii Philippe lapidly of infernal machine capable of vomiting forth 

paw/*}. The king at length placed Mar- 
shal Soult at the head of the Cabinet, 
thus calling to the rescue the military 
spirit and the recollection of the Napo- 
leonic Era. With the Maisbal were a^so- 
cteUyl as leader* ef the Administration , 
the Due do Broglie, Guizot, and Thiers 
The Cabinet was thup not wanting in 
great abilities, but the diversity of opin- 
ion prevented unity nf purpose mu! 
steadiness of notion,* A succession of 
Governments followed each other like a 
panorama, until finally, in January of 
1836, Thiers came to the head of the 
Ministry, and for a shm t time impressed 
his character and policy upon the Admin- 
istration. This, however, only lasted for 
a few months* The Premier strongly 
urged the king to interfeie in the affairs 
of Spain; but the latter, remembering 
the un fort n nate experience of his prede- 
cessors in the prosecution of such a policy, 
declined, and the Cabinet was broken up. 

Count Mote was then called to the con- 
duct of affairs, nud the positions of 
Guizot and Thiers were reversed in the new death from tiverifcy- five barrels at once. Fiesoh; 
Ministry. had been a member of the Corsican Legion, at 

It might well have been expected tlmt hatreds Naples, under the Empire. He lnul stood by 

and enmities, deep as the foundations of life Murat in his attempt to recover the crown, mid 

and death, would find expression with respect had been sentenced to death Prosecuted for 

to the king. With him and his method? , no other crimes, ho tied from his native Hand 

radical republican could be content. Even to France, and drifted into Puns After the 

the Bonnpartists hnd accepted Louis Philippe Revolution of 1830, he obtained a pension from 

as n pis a/fer, and bided their time. The Legit- the Government, and did police duty in the 

iniiate also hated the king and Ins Govern- city. The loss of this place was, perhaps, the 

ment, because both ha and it seemed to mock exciting cause of Ins attempt against the life 

their own memory and deeds. For twenty of the king. 

years the whole service of France had been Fiesclii and liis accomplices first hired an 
like tho sea after the tempest has subsided. apartment in the Boulevard of the Temple, 
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and thoic made caicful piepaiatious foi the hand Oil the 28th of July, 1835, the quin- 
intended tinged y. A notable oppoitiunty foi quennial anmveiwuy of the Revolution and the 
flie accomplish merit of theij pm pose nns nf accession of Loui3 Philippe was celebrated. 
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The fJSto was in the manner of the Parisians. 
A splendid procession was formed, winch liad 
as a part of its couive the BouLevaul du Tem- 
ple. Ficsohi and tiic conspirators took their 
place, with their death-dealing machine arranged 
at the window. The king ami bis stuff rode 
by. At the opportune moment Fie^clii dis- 
charged his terrible volley, and eleven persons 
of the cavalcade were killed oil the »pol. The 
king's lioiso and those of the Duke of Ne- 
mours and the Piince de Joinvdlc were shot 
A ball grazed the king's forehead; but, aa if 
bv a miracle, he and his tlnee son» escaped 
nnlimt. Besides the eleven who were hilled 
at the moment, seven others were fatull) 
jured, and twenty- two others wounded. Mur 
filial Mortier, Chief of the Jloyal Staff, was 
killed outright. Fiesclii and his fellow-con 
epilators were at once seized, while attempting 
to escape. It was fomwl that the chief crim 
inal had himself been severely 
wounded by the discharge of 
his infernal apparatus ; but 
lie was saved alive, brought 
to trial, and condemned to 
death. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, he was brought 
to tlie scaffold, whore be died 
after the manner of a i ev- 
olutionary bandit performing 
an act in a theater. Two of 
his accomplices were also put 
to death, a third was sen- 
tenced fco imprisonment, and 
the fourth was acquitted. 

The first years of the reign 
of Louis Philippe were noted 
for the reappearance of cer- 
tain symptoms of Imperialism. 

The Bonaparto family bad 
gone down in the gulf which 
swallowed the First Itevolu- 


by bis father the King of Pome. It was iu his 
favor that Napoleon lmd abdicated the throne. 
At the time of the downfall of Charles X., 
the Duke of Rcichstndb was resident in Vienna, 
whore liis military education wa 6 * just then 
completed. He was appointed Colonel of one 
of the regiments of Hungarian infantry at the 
Austrian capital. When the Devolution of 
1830 was toward its close, some spasmodic ef- 
fuiLs were made iu Fiance to arouse the Imperb 
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tion. The mem hers of that family were either 
dead or scattered in foreign countries. Some 
of the great Napoleon's brothers were still 
Jiving. Louis, formerly king of Holland, was 
residing in Italy; Jerome, once king of West- 
phalia, was living at Florence; Lucien was 
-spending his last days at Viterbo. But the 
chief interest of the family and of the dynasty 
centered at this time in the Duke of KeichshuU, 
$on of Napoleon the Great, called .and on titled 


alists in favor of Napoleon's son. But the time 
hiitl not come for tho success of such an en» 
terprisc. Soon afterwards the Duke of Keioh- 
stadfc went into a decline, and died of phthisis, 
at Sclionbrnmi, on the 22d of July, 1832 1 

* An nnto-epitanh of the Duke of Reichstadt 
is sufficiently ha tint ill : 

. DU K I: D F II tiJICnSTADT. 

Ho wna born King of Home and died an 
Austrian colojiclf 
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This event cast a deep shadow over the 
prospects of the Bon a partis is, out of 'which 
they never fully emerged. But they were 
sufficiently vital to transfer their allegiance at 
once to another representative of the Napole- 
onic family. The law of heredity pointed out 
the candidate in the person of Louis Napoleon 
Bonn pni te, afterwards Emperor of the French. 
It wn< at this time that the pmice just named 
made his fu*t ludicrous how on the stage of 
Fiench history. \Yc Jihall not in this connec- 
tion refer to the previous career of Louis 
Napoleon, but merely give an account of the 
fiasco uliicli introduced him to the knowledge 
of mankind. 

As soon as it was known that the Duke 
of Heidis tad t was dead — when it was remem- 
bered that Joseph Bonaparte, eldest brother 
of Napoleon, and actual head of the fam- 
ily, bad no son — the index finger turned at 
once to Pniuie Louis Napoleon, and he came 
promptly to the fore. He began immediately 
to lay plans for the subversion of the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. It seems that from the 
first he cherished the belief that, the Boimpaite 
name was of itself sufficient, whenever it should 
be proclaimed, to atouso Franco fiom the in- 
termediate state in which she now existed, to 
drive the Orlcnnisfc dynasty beyond the borders, 
and to introduce the new Imperialism of the 
future In any country other than Fiance, 
such a dream would have been a mere chimera; 
hut in that country the chimera was destined 
to pass by way of possibility into reality. 

Louis Napoleon chose the latter part of 
183G ns the date of Ins first experiment. On 
the 28th of October m that year lie arrived 
at Stmshurg. Here was stationed, on the 
Rhine frontier, a division of the French army. 
Prince Louis entered into communication with 
Colonel Vnudiey and a few other officers, and 
on the following day went in poison to the 
quarters of the Fourth Artillery, of which 
Vaiidrey was the commanding officer. He 
showed himself to the soldiers, lend a procla- 
mation, and was answered with a few cries of 
1 ' Vive ffSiiipemir I” He then parsed on to 
the barracks where the infant] y were quar- 
tered, and with them lie attempted the same 
mnnoaiwcv ; but the soldiers looked sit him 
in amazement, and the whole affair ended 
in riieer absurdity. The prince was arrested 
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and put into prison. But the Government 
appears to have regarded him with some 
contempt, and lie was presently liberated 
without trial, and sent to the United States. 
Such was the first apparition of that strange 
peif-onnge who was destined, af'tei the lapse of 
twenty eventful yours, to become the tallest 
figuie, not only in Franco, but in all Emopo. 

’While thc>o events vcio enacted, Count 
Moltf remained at the head of the Ministry. 
The antagonism between Guizot and Tbiora 
had now become fully developed. The foimer 
represented the moimiehicnl principle and, to- 
il ce) tain extent, the gravitation of the king- 
dom hack waul towards the ancient condition. 
Thiers, on the other hand, stood for Liberal* 
Lm. He was a lepublicsm in principle, and 
accepted the monarch}' only ns a necessity. 
The attitude of the two principal parties into 
which the statesmen and people of Franco 
were divided vas to he infened from the atti- 
tude of flic two great leaders Between those 
two fences, one reactionary and coiifci vutive, 
the other progressive and liberal, the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe was reduced lo a suite 
of unstable equilibrium. It was held in place, 
not so much by any breadth and solidity of 
foundation as by the opposing fm res which 
held it for the time ou the two side**, and 
prevented it from slipping from its place. 

In the Government itself the conservative 
principle gradually gained the ascendency. 
The political life of Guizot at this epoch nmrkfl 
•almost precisely the disposition*, tendencies, 
and abilities of the monarchy. At the same 
time the outride drift of public opinion who 
against Louis Philippe and the system which 
he lepiescnted. This was true especially in 
the peasant districts, wiieic the influence of tho 
Catholic clergy was in the ascendant, and 
wheic political opinion was it strange mix lure 
of rudimentary republicanism and imperial- 
ism* These two tendencies, the one in luvor‘ 
of the monarchy and tlio other against it, 
grew apart, and the Government was often 
hard strained between them. In two instances, 
and two only, did Thiers and Guizot cooper- 
ate in the Administration. In 1832, soon after 
the accession of the king, the two rivals, soon 
to be, followed for a brief season the same 
political path in support of the Government. 
They then diverged in the directions already 
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indicated, and continued in opposition until r 

1839. In that year Guizot combined with 
the parties of tho Left and Left Center in 
order to secure the ovei throw of the Mole 
Ministiy, a movement winch l exulted in end- 
ing Guizot as Fiench Ambassador to London. 
On Ilia leturn from thin place, in tho fall of 

1840, the Guizot Ministry was formed, winch 
was destined to be con tor urinous with the 
Monarchy itself. 

It will be remembered that just after this 
event the relations between Great Britain ami 
France became strained. Guizot was accused 
of English sympathy, and was greatly pieju- 
diced in tho esteem of his countrymen by ins 
partiality for the British Ambassador, Lois! 
Aberdeen. It was Guizot’s theory of admin- 
istration that the peace and dignity of France 
wore to be secured inthcr by tranquillity within 
her holders, by the development of home in- 
dustry, by the quietude of society, and the 
growth of humane arts, than by foieign tinns- 
actions, however glorious. He refused to hu- 
mor the nation in Us pa^iounte and patriotic 
whims. Tiie general result of his policy was 
his own extreme unpopularity and a constant 
advantage to the Opposition, ever ready to 
attack him and his measures for their uu- 
patriotism. His bourse was viewed in Franco 
with the same popular disdain, and was sub- 
jected to the same reproaches, ns was that of 
Lord Aberdeen in England. Each statesman 
was accused of being subservient to the ene- 
mies of his country. The denunciations of 
tho French Ministry knew no bounds, and 
those Guizot met with a like disdain. “You 
may,” said lie, "raise the pile of calumny as 
high as you will, but you never can reach tlie 
height of my own contempt.” 

The policy of cultivating friendly relations 
with England was steadily continued. Louis 
Philippe paid a visit to tho Queen of England, 
at Windsor Palace, mid, iu 1843, tho Queen 
returned the compliment at tho Chateau D’Eu. 
There were several years of "good intent" 
expressed mid implied in the relations of 
France and England But at length, in 1816, 
the Government of Sir Ilober t Peel was over- 
thrown, and Lord Palmerston was made Brit- 
ish Secretary for Foreign Affairs. It was the 
signal, so far as Franco was concerned, for 
general distrust. Now it was that the eon- 
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duct of Sir Ilemy Bulwcr at the court of 
Modi id, and of Lord Pill mo if* ton himself, led 
to the belief, on the port of Guizot, that the 
engagement of the Fieneh Government rela- 
tive to the Span nil man mgr * hud been an- 
nulled b) the course of Great Bntmn hoiself. 
It wjh suspected at Puiis that the Minister* 
of Victoria weio concocting u scheme to place 
one of her own kimincm, of the House ot (Jo- 
burg, on the throne of Spain It was under 
fchc^e beliefs and apprehensions that Guizot 
and the king were led to that course of con- 
duct with respect to the lnmriage of La- 
bel hi and her sifter, which in England was 
ever aflei wards legardtd a> perfidious Slight 
as the ciicumstnncc was in itself, tho effect 
was to bleak off the intimate relations winch 
had existed between Fiance and England, 
and to substitute for the Anglo-French alliance 
u Franco Austrian friendship, which tho Gov* 
cr ament of Fiance could better have spared 
than cultivated 

The household of Louis Philippe was not 
without Us fcoYtosvs Already, \\\ 1SSQ, a deep 
gloom lmd been spread over the court by the 
death of tho Princess Marie, the accomplished 
and popular daughter of the king. More dis* 
astious by far to the dynasty in its prospects 
was the accidental death of the kings son, the 
Duke of Orleans, heir to the crown. On the 
13th of July, 1842, this popular and highly 
cultured prince, upon whom the expectations 
of the Oilcan Lt purty were centered, now at 
the age of thirty yeaia, was journeying in his 
cairiugo from Paris to Neuilly The horses 
• became u n go vernabl e f i o m fi ight, and tho 
Duke, jumping from the carriage, was thrown 
on the pavement, fracturing his skull. Ho 
was conveyed to a house in the vicinity 
of the accident, where he lingered unconscious 
for a few hours, and died. The accident 
1 was irreparable. The House of Orleans, robbed 
of its present expectancy, must now look to 
Adelaide, Princess of Orleans, for a successor 
to the crown. The Government, ns welL as 
the king, felt tftc irremediable wumul. 

It was during the reign of Louis Philippa 
that the rivalry of France and England was 
renewed with jespect to the affairs of Egypt 
On the whole, the French Government was no i 
favorable at this time to that policy which at 
length became chronic among the Western 
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Powers relative to upholding the autonomy 
and independence of the Ottoman Enipiie. 
France was uim-e thau half willing* on the 
conhaiy, that the “Kick Man" might recover 
or die according to his own vitality. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, wad already deeply 
wedded to the theory of upholding the Turk- 
ish Power. As a result, France took one 
view and England quite another view of the 
conquering progress of Mehemet Ali and his 
con Ibrahim, in Syria. If this movement of 
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squadion, and Hey rout was taken under ft bom- 
km dm cut from lus guns. Alexandria also was 
suddenly shut up by a blockade, mid Mehemet 
Ali was obliged to recede from all his Syrian 
conquests, mid to conteut himself with the 
Viceioyalty of Egypt. In this important in- 
ternational ftfFair, France was ignored, and 
the mortification and anger of the French 
people were extreme, on account of the second- 
rank into which France seemed to have 
crowded by the Powers 

At this epoch an episode occurred il- 
lustrative of the strange mistakes which 
Governments are wont to make in esti- 
mating the effects of measures. Louis 
Philippe and his Ministers had the dis- 
cernment to know that the Catholic 
peasantry of France, and a large follow- 
ing of the French people besides, were 
wedded irrevocably to the memory and 
name of Nan ol eon Bonaparte. That 
warrior had now for nineteen years been 
sleeping the sleep tlmt knows not waldng, 
under the weeping willows by the fount- 
ain, in SJ a no's Valley. Had lie been 
buried in the center of the earth, the 
magic of his memory would have still 
played in fiery harmonies through the 
heart-strings of France. It appears to 
have been a project of the king himself 
to bring home to Paris the body of 
Napoleon. It may have been believed 
that the Government, by thus patroniz- 
ing the. project, would reap some of the 
mournful glory which was certain to be 
shed on the country by the rein torment 
of the national idol. So the measure 
was carried out. The sashes of the 
Emperor weie brought home, were re- 
ceived by the nation as no living king 


conquest should not be rmosted, Egypt would 
become independent, and Syria, would also bo 
wrested from the Sultan The English theoiy 
prevailed Guizot, at that time French Ambas- 
sador at the courL of St JavjiGS, uns left m 
ignorance of the ieal policy which the Biithh 
Government was pursuing Gieat Bntain 
quietly entered into a quad tuple alliance with 
Prussia, Austiia, and JlusMa to icstoie the 


would have been welcomed, and, on the 20th 
of December, 1840, were laid to their final 
rest iu the sublime sarcophagus under the 
dome of the Hbtel dcs Invalided Instead m 
a conclusion favorable to the Government, the 
popular logic was simply this i( If Napoleon 
had been with us, France would not have 
been humiliated m Egypt or any where. O 
that he were with us f ” 


atatus quo in the East. A treaty to this effect From this event and from this day forth 
was signed befoie France was aware of wlmt Bonapartism revived, expanded. True, the 
was done. Lord Napier was sent out with a tune had uni yet come for its formal and sue- 
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ccssful declaration The established older wag ne=s ended in lidicule. There was no uprising 

not yet sufficiently decayed to bicak at «i single Luma Napoleon amis taken, was tried before 

stroke. I lie event, however, gave occasion the Chamber of Peois, and amis condemned to 

for another attempt on the part of Pi luce perpetual nn pi iMmment in the Castle of Ilam, 

Louis Napoleon to piovokc mi Imperialist in- on the Him Somme The Government 

flurieetion in Ins own behalf. Aftei Iris fii^t might, fm the time, well fluttei itself that 

^esilo be luid for a while lesided in New Yoik, Imperialism and Us foolish repiescntative had 

and had thence gone to Loudon. In 1839 he been extinguished together in the same act 

published a political tieatwc, entitled Dea of nbvmcbty. 

Idee* Napokonimnes, which nfctiacted consider- 4- An account has alieady been given of the 
■able attention in both England and Fiance. I rathei absuid complication of England and 
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In the following year, while the body of the Fiance nt this tin. d lektive to the affairs of Otft- 

■ Corsican Avag in conveyance ftom St Helena heitc; nor need we heie lccount the story of the 

to Paris, be deemed the occasion opportune appeal of Queen Pornaie to Victoria, the ariest 

for re-presenting himself to the French people, of Pritclmid by the French, find the assumption 

With about fifty persons, chief among whom of a Ficnch pi otectoi ate over the Island. We 

Avas Count Montholon, who had been a corn- need not dAAell on the completion, in 184:1, of 

panion of Napoleon I. in exile, the Pnnce the el aboi a to system of foifcifi cations aa t Inch the 

sailed in a chartered ship and landed at Bou- engineers of Louis Philippe lmd surrounded 

logne, Horo the Strasburg fiuco was re- Paris withal The French Government re- 
enacted. Louis Napoleon's tame eagle lefused maiued under diiection of Guizot until tho 

to perch on his standard, and the whole busi- ship of State enteied the bieakers of another 
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revolution. Perhaps no Administration wag 
ever inoic unpopular. It ^ovild appear that 
neither the king nor the Ministry flight in 
an)- proper man tier to cultivate the good 
opinion of the French people r J 1 he feeling 
that France had, under liiLmnnugcmout and 
through want of spirit, been relegated to a 
subordinate place among tint Western Powers, 
grew into a conviction, and it was only a epics' 
tion of time when such n conviction would 
prove fatal tu the existing older. 



i-amahtine 


It can not he doubted that, ns time wore 
on mid the king grew old, ho fell more and 
more into the Imbits of thought which laid fur- 
nished the mainsprings of action to hi* two 
i mined into prodecpwnH, On the other lmud, 
the Iiibeial and Republican sentiments of the 
Fa cneb, particularly of the Parisians, grow 
stronger, ladder, morn aggressive In opposi- 
tion to all this the friends of tho Government 
and of the Orleans dynasty could only point 
to the prosperity of the kingdom, It was true 
that Franco lmd been rehabilitated, and that the 


fiflaira of Government were for the most part 
c undue loti m au orderly and manly manner, 
lint there was no spectacle, no illusion, no pag- 
eant, no splendor The Administration was 
cold and colorless. On the one It and, it might 
have been said and thought that the bloody 
waves of Bo volution had sunk to a dual calm; 
hut on the other, there was deep-seated dis- 
content. 

A critical student of this period of French 
history will not have far to setde until he shall 
discover that piofomid vice in the principle of 
the Adminihtmtion wliich prevented its cordial 
acceptance by the people. Tina vice lay on 
the side of the suffrage. The State was essen- 
tially an aristocmcy, There were, at this 
time, only about seventy thousand voter* m 
fill Franco — these out of fully thirty-five mill- 
ions of people. Even the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which was the expression of nil Unit there 
was of Fiench 1 Republic (in ism, rented upon this 
restricted suffrage. It lay within the power 
of the king and the Government to have 
remedied and leformcd this gross abuse; hub 
they did neither. Louis Philippe might 
have put himself without rcseivc upon tho 
confidence of the nation, but in so doing ho 
would have risked all to gain something. 
Buck a course would liavc involved the exten- 
sion of the elective friuiohbe to the people at 
large If the king had been u greater, a 
stronger nmn than he was — at any rate, if lie 
had been a man of the intellectual grandeur 
ami belt-assertion of the first Napoleon — -be 
would doubtlessly have tin own himself without 
hesitation into 1 lie arms of the people But 
from the day r ,f his accession he adopted and 
pursued the opposite policy. He sought to 
make all things secure merely by ^lengthen- 
ing ami fortifying the system which lie bad 
brought with him afc Ins accession. All of 
these ideas were shared, accepted, defended 
by Gni/ot nml Ids Ministry, who, during the 
last seven years of the reign, were the main- 
stay of the tin one. 

There was thus in the system of Louis 
Philippe a fatal flaw. It is in the nature til 1 
tilings that such a Haw will always he discov- 
ered by the people. The French people at 
this juncture came to perceive, with their 
quick insight, that, though their influence in the 
Government was considerable, llicir power was 
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rothing. Individual men mny,,in tlio older of 
the world, be satisfied with iidhieime only — - 
nu\y not crave power j but the people will 
imvc power They distrust that kind of Gov- 
ernment which concedes to them influence mill 
nothiug more The Fiench now caught at the 
eabonfc points of rlisngree/neiifc between them- 
selves and the Administration. They began to 
demand the lemovul of the restrictions oil the 
elective franchise. The woul flejonn was 
beard in the land. Then came agitation. At 
the opening of the Ulmuibers in 1848, the 


tone. New histones of the Great Revolution, 
by Lamjutiuu and Louis Blanc, were pub- 
lished, and the people re-nnd the story of the 
thrilling events of that tremendous epoch. 
Finally, a great refbim banquet was called to 
he held in the Chumps Elysce^, on the 22d of 
February, IS48. It was the aigniilciuit birth- 
day of Washington. The Government forbade 
the gathering- but the temper of the Paris* 
inns would no longer brook such dictation. 
The people went on with their preparation for 
the banquet. Then the king ordered cut his 



PARIS INSURRECTION OF 1 M. 


Opposition, the Extreme Loft, led by Odillon- 
BnrvoU spoke out boldly, vehemently, against 
tho Govern in on t. In the cities public meet- 
ings known as He form Banquets, began to be 
held, and these wore straightway interdicted 
by the aim moil Government. 

Many circumstance? added to the distracted 
condition of the country. In die preceding 
year the crops bad failed, aud high prices 
came on, with scantiness of provisions ^ Bread 
riots broke out in various districts. The Lib- 
eral newspapers became audacious in their 


troops; hut bis cpll to the soldiers va* 
nnswereil hy them with shouts of Vive la 
Jj kfbrmet The paving-stones were again torn 
up and heaped iuto barricades. The National 
Guard was ordered to clear the streets. But 
most of the regiments went over to the people. 
It uns thought at first by the Government 
that the insurrection could be quelled; 
but as all Paris heaved up in revolt, the 
delusion of tlie Ministers w T as ' dispelled. 
Guizot resigned his office, but the concession 
was a day too late. On the evening of the 
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23d* mine of the troops filed on tlu 1 l'intei", and | cab, and, nuclei the name of William Smith* 
a feu weir killed; whereupon the bodies of the I took to flight. All vns over so quickly that 
dead Aveie gathcied up, laid on catafalque^ and j the people in the remote parts of Paris could 
borne, a ghastly spectacle, through the idieets scarcely apprehend wluit was doing. Two 01 
After this the soldier* lCfnsed to resound tluec (lavs sufficed to complete the Revolution. 


nuclei me mime oi tv j mam omitn* 
rht. All vns over so tjmelcly that 


After this the soldier* lefused to respond 
to their order*, and the mutiny -was general. 
Louis Philippe felt the throne sinking tinder 
him. He hurriedly called for Thiers, and 
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ordered him, in connection with Odillon- 
Barrot, to form a new Literal Ministry. A 
proclamation was also made that the troops 
would be immediately withdrawn from the 
city. Tt was all in vain, The Regular threw 
down their arms and fraternized with the peo- 
ple. Once move there was a rush for the 
Tail cries The king hastily abdicated the 
throne ill favor of his grandson, the young 
Louut of Pans. ITe then entered a hackney- 


tluec days sufficed to complete the Revolution. 
As to the kings abdication in favor of his 
grandson, it was no hotter than a sop to Cer- 
berus. The victorious Revolutionists pulled 
down the throne of Louis Philippe, and pub- 
licly binned it in the Place de la Revolution. 
Chamber of Deputies met, and passed a 
ic so lu turn abolishing the 
monarchy. 

It was on the 24th of 
February that Loins Phil- 
ippe and the remnants of 
his Government fled fioin 
Paris, and on the follow- 
ing morning h 0 heard of 
the proclamation of the 
Republic. The House of 
Orleans followed the elder 
Bourbons into hopeless 
banishment. The fugitive 
king and queen managed 
to cro^s the Seine and to 
roach Havre, whence they 
escaped across the Chan- 
nel, took up their re&v* 
deuce in the palace of 
the king of the Belgians, 
near London, and there 
parsed the rest of their 
fives As for the king's 
aibtor, the popular Prin- 
cess Adelaide, who for the greater part of his 
reign lmd exercised u henigu influence on 
the tendencies and reputation of the court, 
she had died in the year preceding the 
Revolution Louis Philippe himself died in 
August of 1850 Thirty-two years afterwards 
his remains were taken to Franco and re- 
buried at Dreux. Ho, in a comparatively 
bloodless* cnllapfiO, ended the (Menus dynasty 
in France. 
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T could hardly he doubted 
that the Parisian Revolu- 
tionists w ere ns ton idled at 
thei v success. It nppearci 1 
scarcely he\o\c t or even 

haznidous, to overthrow 
a Government of mere 
paper, bombazine, and fu&tmn. As soon as the 
king’s flight was known, a Provisional Govern- 
ment was instituted, ponding the call for a Na- 
tional Convention to prepare a Republican Con- 
stitution. The Party of the Republic, having 
a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, took 
control of everything. The tide of Liberalism 
flowed bank -full, and the Revolution ary watch- 
words of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity /* 
again echoed on every band The temporary 
Presidency of the new Government was given 
to Dupont de l'Eure. The other leading 
statesmen who controlled the affairs of state 
wore Lamartine, for Foreign Affaiis; Cre- 
mieux, Minister of Justice ; Ledru-Rollin, 
Minister for Home Affairs; Arago, Minister 
of tile Marine ; Bedeau, Minister for War ; 
Carnot, Minister for Education. The tri-color 
flog was again adopted as the emblem of the 
Republic, and on it was placed a red rosette, 
as a hint to the extieme Republicans of the 
sympathy of the new system with them and 
their political theories. 

Thus, after the lapse of half a century siuce 
the Great Revolution,, France had at Inst come 
around to her place of starting. The new 
frame of Government was very similar, in most 
respects, to that which had been established by 
the French patriots of 1792. But political 
wisdom had now been gained by experience, 
and greater care was taken to give stability to 
the new Constitution. It was plain to all 
observers that the example and model of the 
United States were now to a considerable 
degree uppermost in the minds of those 
who formulated the French institutions of 
1848. In addition to the Legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, the Constitution 
provided for a President, to be chosen by pop- 
ular vote. On the whole, the new constitu- 


tional foim-. \scic v ell adapted to the needs 
of Republican Fiance, and were accepted 
on proclamation by the enthusiastic multi- 
tudes. 

The leader, however, must understand, in 
following the history of Fiance during the 
last century, that the many transformations 
of civil society which a me for his considera- 
tion, have displayed their chief activity and 
accomplished their mam results in the French 
cities. Many times, while the municipal pop- 
ulation have been agitated to the last degree 
by the revolutionary movements of tiie times, 
the Provinces have scarcely felt the disturb- 
ance. In no other civilized country are the 
sentiments, political and other, of the citizens 
properly so-called and the piovincinl peasantry 
so strongly contrasted as in France. This 
was illustrated m the Revolution of 1818. 
That great change in political society wits 
virtually the woilc of Paris and of the other 
principal cities True, the Government of 
Louis Philippe had been intensely unpopular 
in the Piovinces as well ns in the capital. 
True, the i o entry accepted with cheerfulness 
and some show of sympathy the new Repub* 
lican order But, nq we lmve already Jiad 
occasion to reniaik, the Imperialist sentiment 
was extremely strong in all the provincial 
parts of Frnnrr, and the presence of such a 
sentiment was soon destined to be demon- 
strated in a marvelous manner. 

For now it was in the very beginning of 
the new regime that a shadow', sphinx-like 
and historic, stole out of the horizon and stood 
up in the midst It was the Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, mhi of King Louis of 
Holland and Hortense de Beauhanmis, daugh- 
ter of Josephine. Of him we have recently 
had occasion to speak under the suggestion 
of two successive apparitions, one of exile aim 
one impiisonment. We may now look more 
closely at him who was 30 soon to become the 
great actor of liis day. The apparition crime 
out of England, sharp on the heels of the Rev- 
olution of February. The strange personage 
marked by destiny for so important a part in 
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the subsequent history of France anil Euiopo, At this juncture* Prince Louis was elected 
had had the emeei of an advcntmoi. l He to command the Polish Army, in the Revoln- 
wus horn in the Tuilcries, on the 20th of tion of that year ; hut the fall of Warsaw 
April, 1808. Napoleon I. stood as his god- made it useless for him to accept. In 1832, 
father, with Mtuui Louisa as godmother, ut ns we have already stated, the Duke of 
the baptism, at Fontainebleau. Pie was thor- Keichstadt, .son of Napoleon I. and Maria 
oughly educated, first under the Imperial [ Louisa, cousin of Prince Louis Napoleon, 



died in Sclionbrunn, 
and Louis became 
the recognized head 
of the Bonaparte dy- 
nasty. Four years 
later, namely, in Oc- 
tober of 1836, he 
made his abortive 
attempt to start a rev- 
olution At Strasbnrg. 
The ridiculous fiasco 
ended in his arrest, a 
brief imprisonment in 
the citadel of L'Ori- 
ent, lii$ conveyance 
to Brazil, and thence 
to New York. It 
was now the nadir 
of his existence. Pie 
was not any longer 
even noticed. For 
a while ba lWttd m 
complete obscurity. 
PPis means were ex- 
hausted. Plis asso- 
ciates were the young 
men of the New 
York Bowery, and 
lie is said to lmvc rim 
foot-i accs for n wager 
in that thoroughfare 1 
In 1837 we fijddum 
at the death-bod of 
his mother in Switzer- 
land, and soon after- 
wards taking up again 
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his life of adventure 


Government, and afterwards in a Republican 
fashion in Switzerland and Germany. In the 
years of the reign of Charles X , the Prince 
lived with his moth or, Hor tense, at Arencn- 
berg. Subsequently he joined the patriots of 
Italy, and in 1831 came back to Paris. But 
he was at once ordered by the Government of 
Loins Philippe to leave the country. 


In London. We have aheady seen him m that 
metropolis where he served as h policeman. 
Soon, however, he won the attention of the 
public, and was recognized by several dis- 
tinguished membeis of the nobility Ho 
associated much with the Countess of Bloss- 
ington and Count d'Orsay; lived with 
Madame Howard — by whom lie had several 
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children — published iu 1839 Ins Iks Idles 
Napoletmif tines, which was hugely eii ciliated, 
rend, and pondered in both England and 
France In 1810, taking advantage, as we 
have seen, of the bringing home of the re- 
mains of Napoleon the Groat fium Si. Helena, 
Prince Louis returned to the Continent, landed 
at Boulogne, and undertook the fceeimngly 
qnixoticul project of recovering the throne of 
Franco by a popular uprising in Ids fiivur. 
But lus poor, drabbled pot-eagle refused to 
perch on his shouldei, and the business ended 
in another collapse as absurd as tluit of S tras- 
hing, and somewhat more disastious. The 
Prince was seized, was tried by the Peers, unci 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
Pie was confined in the Fortress of Ham, 
where he lemaincd until the 25lh of May, 
1840, when he succeeded in making his 
escape in disguise, and returned to England. 
He was thus for six years a prisoner; and he waa 
wont, in after life to describe the Fortress of 
Ham as his university, where he took Ids 
course and gained his honors! It is w T ell known 
that his equanimity and courage w T eie equal 
even to tlie trying ordeal of a long imprison- 
ment. He studied assiduously, and composed 
much in his solitude. It was here that lio 
wiote his remarkable pamphlet entitled I*Ev- 
tinction du Pauperism, which was published in 
England, largely circulated in France, pro- 
ducing a piofoimd ini plenum. In the treatise, 
he pioposcd that the waste lands of France 
should be colonized, and that the communities 
established thereon should be instituted on a 
socialistic or scmi-socmlistic basis. It appears 
that the authorship of the project for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama for a ship 
miml is also clue to a paper published by Louis 
Napoleon during his imprisonment. 

As soon as the Prince heard of the de- 
thronement of Louis Philippe, lie hastily went 
back to Paris and offered his services to the 
Revolutionists. But Ids proffer was rejected, 
and lie was sent back to England. He was 
soon afterwards elected from four several de- 
partments to membership in the Constituent 
Assembly. 1 Ho accepted his election for the 
department of the Seine, and on the 12th of 


1 It could hut be noted that one of Louis Na- 
♦'Oleoif s elections was fro in Cortical 
N. — Vol 4 — \i 
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June was admitted to the Assembly Tioublc 
immediately ensued on account of tome of the 
Pnnce\ declinations, and, ic/iiining bis ^eut, 
he letimiod to London. Later in the same 
year, however, be was reelected limit fno tic* 
pm tin enh, and the decree of banishment 
against him at once revoked On the 26th 
of Septembei be entoied the Constituent Assem- 
bly, where he nih from the fiivt viewed with 
distrust, and, it mind be confessed, Ueated with 
unfairness by the Libeiul party, with which 
he claimed to be m sympathy. IIis attempt 
at public speaking in the A^embly was at- 
tended with little sue CO'--, and there was a 
movement on the part of Thiers and other 
Republicans to pend him down the wind with 
ridicule. A project wa^ actual^ concocted in 
advance to exclude Louis Napoleon from tho 
list of those who should he voted for at the 
ensuing election for President of the Republic, 

Meanwhile the Prince himself became si- 
lent, ITe stood aloof from all entanglements. 
Hia enemies knew well the magic of the 
charmed name, and feared from the first that 
Louis Napoleon might reach the Presidency 
of the Republic. The results soon showed 
liow well founded were their apprehensions. 
The new Constitution prepared by the Assem- 
bly provided that the executive office in the 
Republic should he assigned to a Frcsidcii t for 
the period of four yearn, the occupant to bo 
ineligible for reel oction until after the lapse of 
a qundrennium from the expiration of hia own 
official term. The new Government was to he 
supported by n Council of Btntc, who w ere to 
he chosen by the Assembly, and to hold office 
for six ye iu 3 . The Legislative department 
was to consist of a Senate, and of a popular 
Assembly to be composed of seven hundred 
and fifty members. The 10th of December, 
1848, was selected as the date for the first 
Presidential election. 

For some reason or other, Lamartine was 
passed over by the Republicans, who selected 
as their candidate, General Cnvaignnc, who 
during the summer had won coils idei able pop- 
ularity by his suppression of the great revolt 
in the eastern division of Paris. Louis Nupo* 
leou appeared us a candidate, under such dec* 
laiations as the^e: “I know r how to fulfill the 
duties which the people may impose ou me.” 
u My name is the symbol of order, nationality. 
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and glory.” lift might also have added with 
still gn liter cfloet that bn name was Bonaparte 
The election vns held, and Louis Napoleon 
\yi\* aiuinphmitlv chu-en l^i i'-iiluii L of tho 
llepublu , receiving for ihal irfHeu nearly dye 
and a hull million-' of vulm, ngaiiwt U*>-> than a 
million and a half tor (h ueuil Cavaigua<\ He 
Mtis accordingly inaugurated for tins Presiden- 
tial term of ihuv ami the Republic 

teemed to havt* begun undto favorable omens. 

It would appeal 1 that the overu helming 
success of the PreMilent AYit^ immediately used 


in augury against him He was from the 
first, notwithstanding the ticmendous popular 
majority in his favor, made an object of dis- 
trust by the Republicans Ho was a man of 
bilence ; and this fact gained for him the lopu- 
tfttion of being 11 schemer. Tfc is tlie truth of 
history, howavci, that, ns far as schemes worn 
concerned, Ids enemies were more prolific than 
he. During tlte fn\st years of his administra- 
tion it would he, did) cult to point out any 
specific act of his — except, the suppression of 
the political clubs in Paris — which seemed to 
eavor of anti-republican ism. Ilis first ap- 


pointments indicated a preference for the 
new CoTiMtutimi. O dill on -Carrot was placed 
at the head of the Ministry; Diouyn de 
IjIiuvs was made Minister of Foreign Allairs; 
Fallnux, of Education; llmo, of Agrieul- 
t ut o and Commerce; Malevdle, of the In- 
tel ior The great Republican leadens, how- 
ever, wore omitted fmm the appointments, 
ami most of those named for of Hoc had 
been at stmc* time in the past allied with the 
monarchical party. 

Within a few months from tlio accession 
of Lmus Napoleon to the Presidency an op- 
portunity presented itself for his interven- 
tion in the aJihirs of Italy. We shall 
hereafter give an account of the political 
conduct of Pope Pius IX.; of his start 
under the homier of Libeialism; of tho 
impossibility and consequent failure of his 
scheme ; of lus rethacy from the Quiriiml, 
and of the institution of die Roman Re- 
public The Pope lost his tempo ml au- 
thority, and was obliged to content him- 
self with a spiritual reign, maintained with 
difficulty by the pontiff at Ga’eta. In such 
a situation of ntfhiis, it was lifttiiml tlmt 
Pius should cry out to the ruleis of the- 
Catholic countries for support and restora- 
tion. To no other was this appeal likely 
to come with greater weight than to tho 
Prince President of the French Republic. 
None knew better than he that his own 
elevation to power lmd been ef Ice ted by 
the Catholic peasantry of France. It was 
almost inevitable that he si and cl repay 
the obligation by some signal act, grateful 
to the head of the Church, Moreover, 
it is in llie nature of things that a 
ruler, situated a* uns Loins Napoleon at 
his acce^ion, would be anxious to achieve 
something aluoad iti the way of glory. 

It should be known, inoreovei, that ths 
project of Mippmting t lie Popp bad already 
been patronized by the French Assembly, ami 
by Mich Republican louder-, ns Ctivnigmu* nun 
Ledni-I'nllm. No howevei, was tin 

policy of Italian intervention announced by tho 
President, than thp«o same "Republicans of ihe 
Left violently opposed the measure. Never 
theless, a French army under command of 
Gen era I Oudinol was sent iuto Italy with 
older* to suppress the Roman Republic, and 
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to restore the temporal authority of the Popp. 
The expedition was attended with complete 
buccoh AusUui ami Spain moved on Italy 
at the Kit no time, and with the >amo povpo-m 
lint the efficient nui'-o of the ovoithinw of Mu* 
Republicans in Rome, and of the 1 ■ r-all of 
Ihus IX , Mii^ the mten ention of France. 
The Italians made a hiuvc stand in defense of 
their ancient capital; but all lO'-Llimrci V \a> 
overborne, and, on the 1st of July, 1811), the 
French army made a triumphal entry into the 
Eternal City* The Pope was hi ought home 
with exultation from his hail id unen t, and m;h 
restored to his ni.thonty. ThE measure of the 
Pi widen t of the French led to an attempt on 
the pait of the Tie publicans, nmlei the lcadci- 
ship of Lcdru-Rolhn, to impeach Napoleon; 
but the latter was sustained by a strong ma- 
jority. 

On the other hand, the Ultra- Conservatives, 
the old Bourbon ists, the Orleanists, el id omne 
genus, were offended b} r many libeial acts on 
the part of the President, and in May of 
1850 the Assembly bought to break his power 
by passing a restriction on that universal suf- 
frage to which Napoleon owed his elevation. 
It was one of the strange, and we may say 
mean, features of French Republicanism at this 
juncture to see it joined with the Conserva- 
tives, and engaged in an dibit to 1 id itself of 
Louis Napoleon by a method so unrepublicim 
in its character as to meet the condemnation 
of every Bonaparte. It must ever appear one 
of the inexplicable aspects of political power 
in our centuiy, that the Bonapartes, both the 
Great Napoleon and his Nephew, never 
showed the slightest hesitancy in appealing to 
the voice of the nation by the mighty organ 
of universal suffrage. At the same time that 
the restriction was passed, the Royalist ele- 
ment in the Assembly busied itself uitli the 
appointment of a committee to stand guard 
over the public interests during the recess of 
the National Legislature. No other act could 
have demonstrated more clearly the prejudice 
and distrust of the Legitimists than this com- 
mittee ad interim to watch the President. 
With tho army, however, Louis Napoleon 
stood in great favor. Many demonstrations 
were made by the soldiers in attestation of 
their devotion to the Government. These 
things could hut offend the Republicans jpar cxr 
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| celltnce, and they sought every opportunity to 
! cast nilnmi on the Administration, and pm- 
1 lumhirly on the Executive. Goncmd Chan- 
garni« i, eommiiudmit of tin? troop', in Paris, 
i^ued a formal op lor forbidding the demon- 
stiatioim in limn of the IVurVuL For tins 
act he m:w removed from office; and till", in 
turn, led to a vote of ecu* mu in the A^omhly 
against the Gnv n uinient 

A e.uefnl study of tho social and political 
dm-iun-, of France at the time of the Second 
Republic Mould rdiuu that one extreme of 
public opinion n:s m copied by a '®o<*itili-t aud 
tin other extreme h\ a monarchical, that is, ft 
kiug dcdnng, party. It Mas between these 
counter foiccs in the politics of France that 
Napoleon wns placed midway He liad for 
his support, as a mutter of course, all that 
mimwming mass of the French people nhose 
chief inspiration came down fiom the First 
1 Empire and was administered by the Roman 
| Catholic clergy. The situation ot the Fiesi- 
1 dent, though subject to many assaults, was 
strong. It rested on the broad basis of that 
Imperialism from which the glory of Modern 
France} had been so largely derived. His in- 
terference with the affairs of Italy, and the 
suppression, under his direction, of the incip- 
ient Republic of Rome, was a source of many 
animadversions on tho part of the Liberals, 
not only Tn Fiance, but throughout Europe. 
But the movement was oil the whole popular 
with the European Governments. It showed 
that the President of the French Republic was 
desirous of aligning himself with the other 
rulers, and that bis policy was not likely t 
distress them by its encouragement of the in- 
surrectionary spirit. 

In these fir&t years of Louis Napoleon's 
administration of tho Government of France, 
tho qualities which lie was afterwards to dis- 
play as a “Man of Order" were seen in the 
patronage which lie was disposed to extend to 
public works and industrial entei prises. Hia 
policy in this lespcct dicw to him the strong 
support of the burgher cities, with whom order 
is prosperity and prosperity is everything As 
the quadrennial term of the Presidency drew 
on apace, the opinion began to prevail, and 
was, perhaps, cultivated by the strict Repub- 
licans, that it was the intention of the Presi- 
dent, in the face of the constitutional provis- 
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ron to the contrary, to present himself for 
rccleetion. TW opinion ripened into u con- 
viction, and w r a*> d^uluously disseminated. To 
n-hal extent the paity of the Pic&ideut favored 
the giving out of >uch a notion it were difii- 
cult to tell. But when the Republicans cii.- 
cu luted the charge, the friends ut the Admin- 
istration weie not rlow to take advantage of 
the suggestion. In truth, the Constitution of 
Fiance wih not yet old as to Ijo baerecl 
against the piupo^al to amend it f as to the 


as a necessity to Franco. At this juncture, 
namely, in 1851, the Opposition found icn&un 
in its own sus])icions, some of which were per- 
haps well founded, for assailing the President 
with eveiy species of political missile. It was 
assumed as a matter uf fact, und dcclmed in 
advance, that lie intended to subvert the lib- 
erties of the Republic. Whatever lie proposed 
his adversaries bitterly antagonized. The 
whole thought of the coimtiy became directed 
to the contest going on between tlie President 
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ARREST OF TIiTfi DEPUTIES. 


length of the Presidential term and the ineli- 
gibility of the occupant. 

Fiom these considerations the agitation 
arose relative to the reflection of the Presi- 
dent, and this long before the expiration of his 
term of ofliee. Petitions, many of them gen- 
uine and some doubtless factitious, began to 
pour in, requesting Louis Napoleon, oven 
against th& constitutional provision, to stand 
for lecdcction. The Piesident’s speeches, uucler 
the inspiration of a rising public opinion, be- 
gan to show that he was not indisposed to re- 
gard himself, and to have himself regai ded, 


and the Assembly. Justice to him demands 
the statement that ho displayed greater equa- 
nimity than they. He went straight ahead 
with the discharge of his official duties and in 
carrying out the policy of the Administration, 
He proposed that the restriction on the right 
of suffrage should be abrogated, with an addi- 
tional clause extending the franchise to all citi- 
zens who had had a six months residence in the 
precinct. But this just and popular measure 
was voted down by the irate Assembly. His 
propositions for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution in several particulars met the same fate. 
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At length the Assembly piueecded to pass a mcinhcH of the Opposition weie ^ti/cd at 
law by \ihich the command of the tioops in then own houses and taken to pibmi. The 
P.uis was tn be taken fiom the Pi evident ami jopie-ontativc* nf the people note biuricd 
given to the presiding officer of the LegMatuic. thimigh the <dieeb, and Maidenly Ini mined 

Now it was that the Deputies found that ulioie then vme(i could be no Inngci heard, 
they were not, in this instance, dealing with a At the same time ;Wiong Inuv of snhlieia was 
man of stiaw. The act tiaivdening tlir com- Rationed near the Tmleiu^. The office- of the 
niaiul of the tioops pm-ipitatcd a crisis. It Libeml liewspapeis woie Mo/ed nud closed, 
may lie fiankly confessed that the measinc it- and tho Government printing-promos uoie otn- 
self was i evolutionary. None can iea«onab]y ployed all night in punting the pioclamatkm 
deny that it gave the Present a plausible, if with which the wall* of the city weie covered 
not just, excuse fm 1 editing one rev- 
olution with another. At any rate, 
he at once appointed M. do Maupiis 
ns riefeot of Police, and General 
Magnan, Commander of the Ututi ds 
m Pans. At the same time the 
principal ofliees of the Government 
weie tiansfened to men upon whom 
the President might implicitly rely, 

Already the army and the munici- 
pal poweis were strongly in his 
favor. The Legislative Assembly 
suddenly awoke to the fact tlmt the 
Sphinx had become a master. His 
will, now thoroughly aroused, and <y 
acting through such agents as \ 

Count do Moiny, General St. Ar- 
naud, M. de Maupas, Commandant 
Magnan of the Police, and the two 
advcntureis, Plcury and Peisiguy, 
leaclied out in every diiection, and 
could not be coun temeted by the tur- 
bulent factions in the Assembly. 

Such was the condition of affairs in the befoio morning. With the coming of day- 

last year of the President’s Administration. light, Palis awoke and lead: — 

As the winter of 1851 came on, the crisis 1. The Nnti6nnl A^cmhly is dissolved ; 

rose to a climax, and broke in a imuvelous 2. Uni verbal suffrage is lce-tablhliecl; 

manner. It appeals that, at length, wliat- 3. The Elective Colleges aio summoned to 

ever may luivc been his antecedent rogita- meet on December 2Lt ; 
tions, the Piesident made up his mind to 4. Paris is in a state of Mego 

conquer the Assembly by force. He planned By the side of this pioelamatinn nn9 posted 

what is known in modem histuiy by pre- tho Piesident’a address to the people. He 

eminence as the Coup d'Ekd. He, and piqwed the election of a Piesident for ten 

those whom he trusted, made their arrange- yeais. lie lofcrrcd tlie mmy to the neglect 

incuts secretly, silently, that the stiokc which it had received at the hand- of former 

should fall on the night of the 2d of Dc- Government^ and promised that the soldiery 

comber, 1851. On that evening the Piesident of Fiance should lc-uin its ancient renown, 

held a gay reception in the palace of the As soon ns those membra s of the Assembly 
Elysee, and after his guests Imd retiled, the who lmd not been anested could leulize the 

scheme was perfected for immediate execution. thing which was done, they ran together and 

During the night scvonty-eiglit of the leading attempted to stay the tide of revolution by 
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pn&siiig a vote deposing the President from 
office. But the effort was futile A ve publi- 
can uistii rccLum, under the leadership of ^ ictor 
Hugo and a few other distinguished Libcials 
bioki; out in the city. But there was in the 
nature of the en*e no concert of action, no 
resources behind the insurrection, and no 
military leadership General Cam ohert, Com- 
mandant of the Guards, *oun pul down the revolt 
in Id nod Order was speedily Ki&tored tluougli- 
out Barn, and the vie to) y of the Pi evident 
was complete. It only remained to submit 
his usurpation to the judgment of the people, 
ami the decision in that case could, under ex- 
isting conditions, hardly he a matter of doubt, 

In accordance with the IhesidcnBs procla- 
mation, a popular election was held through- 
out Franco, on the 20tli and 2 1st of Decem- 
ber, at which the Coup d'Etat wits signally vin- 
dicated. Louis Napoleon was triumphantly 
elected President, for a period of ten years. 
Out of eight millions of votes, fewer than one 
million were cast against him. lie immedi- 
ately entered upon office, bached by this tre- 
mendous majority, aud became Dictator of 
Fiance. In January of 3852, sharp on the 
heels of the revolution which he had effected, 
he promulgated a new Constitution. The in- 
strument \vn$> based upon that of 1789, unci 
possessed but few clauses to which tiny right- 
miudecl lover of free institutions could object. 
On the 28th of March, Napoleon resigned the 
Dictatorship, which he had held since the 
Coup d'Etat, and resumed the office of Presi- 
dent of tlw Republic 

It was not long, hosvevcr, until the After 
That began to appear. If Louis Napoleon had 
stopped short with wlint lie had already accom- 
plished, ami consented to serve out bis toim as 
President of the French Republic, and had 
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handed over to his miccc&sov an orderly ami 
well-developed Government, posterity would, 
in all probability, have reversed the judgment, 
somewhat lmrd, which it has formed and is 
forming of him aud his cancer. Already in the 
sum m ei and autumn of 1852 it became evi- 
dent that the Empire was to be reestablished. 
It is but just to say that, m this tendency, the 
President was borne on the tide. It would not 
be tail' to allege that lie had cidfited iu France 
the tremeudous Imperialistic sentiment which 
was now forcing aU before it. lie washunsclt 
miller Ihe product of that sentiment than its 
crcatoi — the effect lather than the cause of tho 
existing conditions. But he rode on the top 
of the billow. In the autumn of this year the 
President made a tour of the country, and was 
received with cries of Vive VEmpereurl Iu his 
own addresses, particularly in that which he 
deliveied at Bordeaux, the sentiment of 
Empire was cautiously given back to the 
people. The consummation was soon reached. 
On the 7th of November, 1852, n vote was 
passed by the French Senate for the leeatah- 
liflhment of the Imperial order, and for the 
submission of tho proposed measure to a pop- 
ular vote. Tlie event showed conclusively 
that the French Nation, as then constituted, 
was Bonapmtist to the core Louis Napoleon 
was almost unanimously elected to the Imperial 
dignity. Of tho eight million suffrages of 
France, only a few scattering thousands were 
recorded in the negative. Thus, in ablaze of 
glory that might well have satisfied the am- 
bition of the First Bonaparte, did he who 
Only twelve years before, at Boulogne, had 
tried most ridiculously to excite ft paltry rebell- 
ion, by tho display of a pet-eagle to his fol- 
lowers, mount the Imperial throne of Franco 
With the title of Napoleon III. 


* 
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CHAPTER CXXXVIII-SECONI.) EMPIRE. 


15 tlnis leach the begin- 
ning of wlmfc is known in 
Finn iv sw- the Second 
Empnr In the midst of 
the icpubhcuu tendencies 
of the nineteenth century, 
the cstiihlidiniciit of such 
a Government, under such eh cum •dances, at 
such a time, has been gieatly dcphued, gieatly 
censured, greatly denounced as an abominable 
intrigue, brought to accomplishment by means 
foul as they \s eie dastardly Nor could it lie 
well expected that the so-called usurpations of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would find favor- 
-able criticism in the pages of an American 
history. But this one principle must he 
candidly and steadily averred; that is, that 
the people of a great mid civilized nation have 
a, right, \t lc&pccte tWr chil ewwstitvAwmft 
mid their rulcis, to do as they please. The 
principle is absolute. Our American Declara- 
tion of Independence conceded to the people 
the mdefeasible right to alter and amend 
their institutions and methods of Government 
at their owu option* The French people had 
n right in 1830 to expel Charles X, from the 
tin one of France. They had a right Lo annul 
the very dynasty which lie represented, They 
had a right to choose the Citizen Xing, and 
to bear with him and his mixed and doubtful 
policy so long as they might choose. Then, 
again, they had a right to the Revolution and 
the Republic of 1848. They had a right to 
send Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to the Con- 
stituent Assembly and to make him their 
President. They had a right to support 
him, to encoiuage him, to bear him on, 
and, finally, to ratify him or condemn him, 
as they might elect, at the Coup <VEtat 
of 1851, They had a right, in the follow- 
ing year, to substitute Impel ialism for Republi- 
canism It is folly to speak of the tremendous 
majorities which the President was able to 
command as merely factitious expressions pre- 
pared by himself for himself. It was the 
voice of France ; and the pen of history, even 
of the most strenuous republican history, if 



such tlicie he, is constrained to lecord the 
fact that the Hecond French Empire was na 
tlioiongldy founded m political legitimacy as 
any other Government of the cunent, or 
indeed of any century. It was the will of 
the people. 

The AdminLtialion which we aie now' to 
consider was destined to cover a period of 
eighteen years. On the whole, it was an able 
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Government. A better order than hitherto 
was introduced into the civil society of France. 
.At the beginning, we may perceive in the 
mind and actions of the Enipeior Napoleon 
III. a certain degree of anxiety relative to the 
dynasty which ho represented, and winch he 
must now perpetuate. As yet, he was un- 
married, tit least unmarried iu any authorized 
and Imperial fashion. As mjou as he Avas 
firmly seated, as soon as his Government was 
recognized — as it was — in a friendly way by 
the neighboring sovereigns of Europe, as soon 
as England had conceded the legitimacy of 
the neu T Empire and its head, Napoleon began 
to canvass the question of his marriage. 

It had been observed that the Prussian 
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kingdom was le-3 favoiably dnpo>cd towards 
the new Emperoi than ucie some olhcis; but 
negotiation-* weu 1 never the Los opened with 
rc«pcot to ii llubon/olleni Piincos ibi tJic 
tli rone of Fiance. If any such proportion 
was made by the Emperor, it was 1 ejected. 
It is paid that ho then sought an alliance with 
tho Ilmi-e of Sweden, which movement re- 
sulted in another failure. It is not unlikely 
tlmt fit tins juncluie the Emperor, who was 
not without philosophy, determined, to pursue 
a coulee different fiom that so fatally adopted 


by his Imperial uncle He came to perceive 
that an alliance with one of the old European 
dynasties was, on the whole, a doubtful expe- 
dient. lie theicforo adopted the opposite 
policy, and had it given out that in the mat- 
ter of choosing tin Empress he would he 
guided by pm m) mil pieftrciice and affection. 
At this time Ids attention was turned to the 
celebrated and beautiful Eugenie Mario de 
T6ba, Spanish Countess of Mnmtijo; and it 
was presently known that she was to become 
Empress of the French, To her Prince Louis 


Napoleon had been introduced during his res- 
idence in London, and her, on the 29th of 
January, 1852, ho took m mairiuge to the 
Imperial tlnone. As the motto of hia Govern- 
ment ho adopted the famous aphorism, IJEm - 
pirn e'ed la Dan — “The Eniphe is Pence.* 

Tho marriage was, m its political effects, of 
a contradictory chamcter. The Empress, by 
her beauty and accomplishments, soon created 
the most brilliant cumfc m Euiope. She diew 
to her the fashion of the world, and became 
the dictator of all lelineincut, a>s much as her 
husband was dictator of affniis. It was ft 
part of the Impenal regime that Eugenie 
should be, by indirection, a power in the 
State, attracting tho admiration and sway- 
ing the hearts of men. This expectation 
she fulfilled in the highest iiiensnio, and 
the Emperor might never com plain that 
the court was unbalanced by a deficiency 
of fashionable splendor and Imperial 
effulgence on Eugenie's side. At tho 
same time, however, the Empress brought 
into the Government certain elements of 
weakness. She was a Spaniard. She 
was n devoted Catholic, and brought to 
the court a largo ineasuro of Jesuitical 
influence. It was not long, as for instance 
in the lelation.s of France to Italy, until 
the Empress’s fan- hand was seen at work, 
tracing legible results on the scroll of 
international politics. Moreover, if there 
was an excess of fashion, tlieie was also 
an excels of extiavagance about tbe court 
of Eugenie, which infected fiist the high 
Jifo of Pans, aftciwaids the whole of 
French society, and then the world* 
There was not wanting a certain kind of 
criticism which at the first deprecated 
the pacing over by the Empeior of the 
queenly ladies of Fiance by preference for a 
Spanish Countess lor the tlnone* This senti- 
ment continued in the public mind to tho end 
of the reign ; and after the day of Sedan, Eu- 
genie, runic than ever before, felt m full foico 
the demerit of being a foreigner, But us m 
the case of the Fir*t Napoleon, the event was 
successful in tho critical mutter of an heir to 
tbe throne. The Emprcn boic to her lord n 
son, the Prince Imperial, whose ultimate fate 
iu the land of the Zulus we have already re- 
counted in a former chapter. 
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So, the Empire was Peace. But the cuiir-e 
of events 5-oon satirised the motto, ami mocked 
the maker. Within two yeai^ from the limn fl- 
ing of the Imperial system, France liecanie a 
leading party to the Ciimean war, of which u 
full account will be given in a succeeding 
chapter. It suffices, in the pie^ent connection, 
to note tin* fact that the Fiench Government 
has nevei in recent Limes supported, the 
man Empire with the same enthusiasm and 
for the same international leasons as have 
prevailed in the policy of Great Biitum. As 
an in dependent pioposifcion France has gener- 
ally been willing to let the Sultan duft for 
himself She lias not had the same interest 
in the East to defend, the same policy to up- 
hold, as has Great Britain There is no Fiench 
East Indian Empire, with its unprotected 
borders and its millions of subject populations. 
In the instance of the Crimean war, the 
Emperor Napoleon took his stand with Eng- 
land mill Turkey against Russia for other 
reasons than those which moved the allies to 
declare war. The prevailing motive with him 
was, perhaps, the wish to demonstrate the 
Napoleonic character before the world ; to 
bring France again to the fmc in the field of 
foreign warfare ; to show that French armies 
could again win glory as in the days of 
Napoleon L; and, finally, to make himself 
felt as a new force in the diplomacy of 
Europe. 

Nor could it be said that the event failed 
to justify the expectation. The French arms 
were again distinguished. France emerged 
from the conflict with Russia with a marked 
revival of her military reputation, The im- 
portant Treaty of Paris, in 1856, was virtually 
dictated by Napoleon III., whose prestige 
seemed now to increase with every tutu of 
fortune’s wheel. A few days befoio the treaty 
was concluded, while the ambassadors were 
basking in the sunshine of Paris, namely, on 
the 16th of March, 1856, the Prince Imperial 
was born, and the upholders of the dynasty 
gave themselves and the city to inordinate 
rejoicing. As for Paris, she might well glorify 
the Empire; for the ISmplra, under Napoleon’s 
direction, made Paris glorious. The improve- 
ments and public works which lie projected 
served the double purpose of beautifying the 
capital and of furnishing profitable employ- 
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incut to tlmt element of Far Mail society which 
h always mobocratic when humrtv. 

After the war Midi Ru-mu, die Fiench Em- 
peror '•ought to Mnbhdi liinwdf in the good 
opinion*, and esteem of hi- ft lion sovereigns. 
He paid a vidt to Queen Yietmh, and in 
1857 hail an interview Midi the (Vnr All 
the while he devoted hi- enci^ie- to improving 
the 'Amy tuvl iuvv> , vu\Uv ttw Vm-?v, w.\ 
account of the ueakne-i of which die French 
had long been sen-itivo. In the next place, 
ill the year 1858, he united with England in 
her win with China. lie <*enr mu ex pt damns 
to Japan and Cochin China, and -nccmlrd m 
making French influence predominant m the 
latter country. The abilities of the Adminis- 
tration could not lie doubted. It wa* evident 
everywhere that a strong hand was working 
among the forces by which for the tune the 
destiny of Fiance was dimmed. It only re- 
mained that n few attempts should be made to 
destroy the Emperor’s life, in order to add the 
climax to lus popularity. 

Even this condition was not long wanting, 
As early as 1855 two would-be nesnssins, 
Pianoriand Bella inure, made mi sue cc.-^ful efforts 
to murder Loins Napoleon. Nearly all .such 
nefarious enterprises originated with Italians. 
The exiled patriots of Italy, Mandering m 
political vagabondage in foreign lands, hnd 
become frenzied with the lo^s of their cause, 
and with the repeated tiencberies of those by 
whom it had been upheld. Of Napoleon, as 
Pl evident of the French Republic, they bad 
expected much, and been rewarded with allies. 
At (he epoch of wliicli we -peak, the Italian 
refugees had come to a clear belief that the 
Imperial .system of France \va- against the 
freedom of their country, Under this belief, 
they leached a degree of nindnev* against Na- 
poleon III which made not si few of them 
willing to linzuid their lives in the attempt at 
liis distinction. Of Felice On-mi, the I (alum 
revolutionist, of his doing* in England, and of 
his return to Paris, wo have already Mud some- 
thing in a former chapter. On reaching the 
French capital, lie made n conspiracy against 
the Emperor’s life The bomb wns adopted ns 
the weapon With three cun fed cm ales, Orsim 
stationed himself near the entrance to the 
Grand Opera-house, and on the evening of 
the 14th of January, 1858, awaited the arrival 
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of tho Imperial cortege. When the latter The natural c fleet of the attempt? against 
drew neni, the a^a«sins thiew three bomb? the Emperor’s life was to heighten his popu- 

undcr the Empeior’s emringe A tei rifie ex- hirity. In the meantime, his domestic policy 

plnriou followed, and s-cveval poisons were had abo mcieascd his influence with the 
killed or wounded. IVut Napoleon and the French Nation, particularly with the hour- 

Empre^ Eugenie e=enped unhurt Oi.siui, goodie. Great commercial activity and finan- 

Pieri, liudio, ancl Goiucz were seized mid cinl ease lmd been acquired by the creation, 

in the first years of the 
reign, of two systems 
of public credit called 
the Credit Fonoier and 




the (A edit Mobil wr, un- 
der tho stimulus of 
which impoitant pub- 
lic works were prose- 
cuted and the general 
material condition of 
the country grea tly im- 
proved. In order to 
procure tho means for 
the prosecution of tho 
Crimean War in tho 
easiest and most pop- 
ular manner, two pub* 
lie loans to the Gov- 
ernment were negoti- 
ated in tlio open 
market, thus creating 
an interest even among 
small bondholders in 
the perpetuity and sue- 
cess of the existing 
order. The prestige 
of the Empire was 
improved by several 
advantageous circum- 
stances. A number 
of the European mon- 
arch s, including the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
came to Paris on vis- 
its of ceremony and 


attempt of orsinj to assassinate XAPOUCON III, 


friendship with the 


Emperor, and he bo- 


bronglit to trial. The first thiee weie con- 
demned to death, and the Just to imprisonment 
iit hard labor for life. Orsini went to his death 
with a composing and heroism worthy of the 
noblest cause, not failing before bis execution to 
send a letter to the Emperor, exhorting him to 
become the Liberator of Italy. Such is the 
murderous but beautiful insanity of patriotism I 


gan to be named as arbiter in settling certain 
disputed questions arising among the Powers. 
Thus by a policy, partly warlike and partly 
pacific, Napoleon III, extended, established, 
and made secure the dominion which he had 
acquhed by the doubtful aud dangerous ex- 
pedient of the Coup c VEtaL 

It is not necessary to remind the lender of 
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the deep-seated race antipa thy existing between 
tl\e French and Gcrmmv nations The Uivov 
Rhine marks the boundary against which, 
from the opposite sides, the billows of ethnic 
animosity lmve immemormlly broken into a 
long line of foam. Of all the French Govern- 
merits, none have more emphatically exploded 
the national dislike of the French to the Ger- 
mans than luive the First and Second Empires 
It were difficult, indeed most difficult, for a 
Bonaparte to be at peace with ail Austi ian or 
Prussian king, and equally difficult lor either 
to be at pence with him. A hundred historical 
memories have aggravated and intensified the 
innate prejudice of lace. The Great Napoleon 
had ground all Germany under his heel ; and 
nothing which ho ever did was more grateful 
to tho senses of his countrymen. It was to he 
expected d priori that, under the Second Em- 
pire, France would again become ombioilerl 
with the German States, aud the Napoleonic 
precedent pointed to Austria as the fust power 
with which the break was likely to occur. 

Thus much being granted, Italy wus the 
field, aud the liberation of Paly must needs 
be the motive. On the lot of January, 1859, 
a great sensation was produced in diplomatical 
Em ope by the Italian Minister, Count Citvour, 
who, at the Emperors fiHc, expressed to Baron 
Hub nor, Ambassador of Francis Joseph at the 
French court, Ilia regrets at the if altered 
relations between France and Austria.” Nor 
was it long until the difficulty between these 
two Powers relative to the affairs of Italy 
broke into open war. The event soon showed 
that Cavour ancl Napoleon had prepared a 
scheme far-ieaching in its consequences and 
revolutionary in character, with respect to 
Italy. The plan contemplated the making of 
Victor Emanuel, of Sardinia, King of Italy, 
while Nice and Savoy, the ancient home of 
the, House of Sardinia, were to be given to 
France. It was the first of those many stages 
by which the modem kingdom of Italy, with 
its unity and splendid prospects, was to emerge 
from tho wreck of the Italian principalities. 
Since most of these States wore under the 
dominion or influence of Austria, it could 
not ho expected that she would willingly see 
them pass through the stage of momentary 
independence into the solidarity of an Italian 
Kingdom. The affair between the French 


Emperor and Ca\our was ^o managed as to 
put the omb of hoJihlFs on Francis 5n*eph. 
In April of lfcjf) the Cabinet of Tunn, ono 
of the Italian .States, was ordeietl by Austria 
to jeduce its army, and to dwiii^ a fin re of 
volunteers which had been organized. This 
demand was of course refund, and the Aus- 
trian Government took immediate step* to 
enforce eompUnmv. Tho Anglian rieclsna- 
tion was made on the JiOth of January, and 
on the Hd of May, the Fieiich Government, 
in the midst (if great onthuda<in at the capi- 
tal, fbued it< declaration of war. 

A French tinny was at once thrown into 
the field, and of this the Emperor took com- 
mand m person. He declared it Ids purpose 
in undertaking the war, to make Italy “Tree 
from the Alp^ lo the Adriatic." The eneigy 
with which the conflict was begun by France 
gave token of her purpose to nrnke good the 
Emperors dcclaiation. The Italian invasion 
was initiated under favorable auspices. Victor 
Emanuel entered the field, and made himself 
subject to tho Ihnperor of the French. The 
army of France wus led into the peninsula by 
way of the pass of Mont Ceil is, while a squad- 
ron was brought by sea to Genoa. The 
two engagements of Montebello and Palestro 
opened lor the French the passage of the Fo. 
On the 4th and 24th of June wore fought the 
great buttles of Magenta and Solfcrino, by 
which the military power of Austria was com- 
pletely broken and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph obliged to give a hasty assent to the 
Treaty of Villafranca, which, on the 11th of 
July, 1859, was concluded between the two 
Emperors, without a witness on either side* 

In the meantime the effect of tho French 
victories had been decisive. Milnn was re- 
lieved from Austrian domination, aud went 
over to the side of Italy. The French tioops 
entered Tuscany, and the Duke fled fiom the 
country. In like manner the Duke of Modena 
took to flight, and Victor Emanuel was pro- 
claimed in his stead. The Legations of the 
Northern States of the Church renounced the 
sovereignty of the Pope, and accepted Victor 
Emanuel. Parma also gave its adhesion to 
the national enu^e. A French fleet appeared 
before Venice, and it was known that the 
Venetians were at fever boat for the revolu- 
tion. Great, therefore, was the astonishment 
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when it was published that Uio French and 
Austiian Ernperor-t had nut and bcttlud tUo 
dispute All Euiopo was astounded at tlio 
outcome; and Italy was mortified and disap- 
pointed. Napoleon had not made bur free 
from the Alps to the Adnata*, and, for the 
time, it could not well be uwlci-hmd why he 
had stopped so suddenly the work in the midst 
of bis conquests It soon tran-pired, however, 
that tin ominous rumor had leached \m civis of 
a purpose on the part of Premia to enter into 
an alliance with Austria. It was, therefore, 
eminently prudent for the French Emperor to 
pau^c wLth the gloiy of Magenta and Soiformo 
on Ids ete*t 

The Treaty of Villnfmnca was a ticaty only 
in winds. It was simply mi oral agreement 
between the tiv<> Eiapoiois ns to the luniH of 
settlement. It became lioce.^aiy to put into 
form and definite record the stipulations to 
which Napoleon ami Francis Joseph had 
agreed vim voce , Accordingly, in the follow- 
ing October, repiescntativcs of the two sover- 
eigns met at Zuiich, nod a formal treaty was 
concluded on the basis of the informal con- 
vention of the preceding July. It was now 
agreed that there should be an Italian Con- 
federation of States under the Presidency of 
the Pope. Lombardy, with the exception of 
Peschiera and Mantua, should be siuioiulcred 
to Napoleon, and by him pi rented to Victor 
Emanuel. Venice should still remain as an 
Austrian dependency; but should be permitted 
to enter nominally the Italian Confederation. 
The Dukes of Tuscany and Modena were to bo 
restored to their Govern me i its It was exacted 
of the Papal States that certain reforms, tend- 
ing to the riglih of the people, should bo in- 
troduced As to the South of Italy that un- 
fortunate region was pa^-md over in .silence, 
and allowed to swelter, us before, undci the 
steam and effluvia of the Middle Ages, The 
general effect op the treaty was the humilia- 
tion of Austria, the chagrin of I tidy, the dis- 
pleasure of Germany and England, and the 
glorification- — if not the glory — of Fiance. Of 
a certainty the expedition into Italy had been 
sufficiently .successful to wairant the oulogMs 
of the Second Empire m claiming and pro- 
claiming that another Napoleon had entered 
the fit 1 Id. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment of the 


Italian pntiiots, their cause and the cause of 
the country was, as wo shall hereafter see, 
carried forward to success by Victor Emanuel. 
France a^mned a wnt of neutral attitude 
lowaids the contest m Italy, mid received, in 
I860, the coveted Nice and Savoy ns her 
leu aid This also was hailed by the Bonn- 
pm this as the first accession of territory to the 
Empire which, it was now fondly hoped, 
might parallel in greatness the one established 
in 1804 In spite of in iieh suspicion as to his 
purposes and a general coldness toward him 
on the part of the Continental lVnvera, the 
Emperor rose in influence until, at the out- 
break of the Civil War in the United States, 
ho was unquestionably the leading sovereign 
of Europe 

Winle Italy was now left to work out her 
own salvation without the physical suppoit of 
Fiance, several events ocomied ot historical 
importance, in which the French Government 
was a part and party. The war with China, 
waged hy the French and English as allies, 
continued fiom 1858 to 1860, when it was 
ended by the capture Of Pekin. The conflict 
with Cochin China brought France and Spain 
into an alliance, and under their auspices the 
war was concluded in 18(52, with the confes- 
sion by the Chinese of the European demands. 
We have already seen how, in I860, France, 
m cooperation with other Christum States, 
made a successful campaign into Syria, where 
tho army of the Sul tun was defeated, ami 
"here a French gain is on was lefL in occupa- 
tion of the country until the following year. 

At times the hand of the Empress, as well 
ns the imulcd hand of Napoleon himself, was 
seen in shaping the events of the penod, and 
determining their results. The sudden change 
m the Emperors Italian policy was attribu- 
table* m part at least, to her in Hu cnee, In 
her life, under the Imperial nif-ignm, two 
forces prevailed , — Religion and Fashion. She 
worshiped nt both shrines with equal devo- 
tion Being a Catholic, one of her prime 
motives was friendly interest and concern for 
the Holy Father of Koine. She qnmk to 
discern that if the work of Italian unification 
should he preyed too far, if Victor Emanuel 
should become the King of alt Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, saving only Nice and 
Savoy, which were to come to her husband, 
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then would there bo no place at all left for ( 
the tonijioi al supiomacy of the Pope— no op- 
portunity of hi:- mourning Hio-io time-hunoied 
claims of >eculai picrngative which hi* piede- 
ce-sors had &o huig averted in Italy. A* an 
obedient daughter of the Ghureh, the Empress 
of the French must, thercfoie, put lortli lier 
influence to pi event the completion of the 
French couque-t in I Inly She must m>ist 

that the Presidency of the Italian States shall 
still lie reserved for Pio Nono, not only as a 
matter of light, hut as a matter of lowaid for 
the mi ppm t given hy the Catholic clergy in 
France to her husband's throne. 

Mmo striking still was her influence in de- 
termining the fatal policy of the French Em- 
peror with respect to Mexico. Wo have 
already cited the fact of the great reputation 
of the Government of Napoleon III. at the 
dose of the Italian war. At tins epoch, in- 
deed, he may be said to have readied his 
zenith, from which, through the remaining 
years of Ins reign, through blunders of policy 
ami catastrophes of enterprise, he was to sink 
into final dethronement and exile More than 
any other European sovereign, it was he who, 
at the oullucak of the Civil War in the United 
' States, made indecent haste to recognize the 
belligerent lights of the Southern Confederacy, 
and to advocate the further recognition of 
its independence It is doubtless true that 
if Gieat Britain had consented to join him in 
this business, the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy by several of the 
leading European Powers would have followed, 
tmd our National Government would have had 
henceforth to contend with the ai lilies not only 
of the seceded States, but also of France aud 
England. 

Failing, however, to secure the cooperation 
of Great Britain, Louis Napoleon followed up 
the line of his general policy by adopting a 
course winch was intended to weaken the 
United Slates, aud tu conduce to their ultimate 
dismemberment. He proceeded, in coiij notion 
with England and Spain, and with the osten- 
sible motive of securing material guarantees 
from Mexico, to throw an armed expedition 
into that country. It ^ believed that from 
the first the Empress wns one of the inspiring 
pauses, of this movement. Her friendship for 
dm Gath (die clergy the world over, and her 


woll-gi minded Ediof that the Church vw* be- 
ing picked to tin* wall by the LihsiaK of 
Mexico, led in*r to hum mod heartily the in- 
Icnention of her hiidnind in the a Him* of that 
ciiunhy. In the whole ti.UMiehnu, Napoleon 
III. took advantage of the di> treked condition 
of the United Stale*. 

It was in the yeui 18(10, when, in the larger 
part of Euiopo, it wa- confidently believed 
that the American Government was going 
lapidly to inetiievable ruin, that the French 
Emperor, in unijunction with the Engl Mi and 
SpanUi Governments, laid Ins liamLnii Mexico. 

In the beginning of the Inflowing yciu, Eng- 
land and Spam withdrew iiom the complica- 
tion, and Napoleon was left with the Mexican 
problem on his huii'H Meanwhile the United 
States Government began to he triumphant 
o vcl the Southern insurrection in Mich a 
manner that the veiy blind might see the 
beginning of the end ; but Napoleon was now 
committed to hi* Mexican enterprise. En- 
couraged by Francis Joseph of Austria, he 
made war on the Republic of Mexico, con- 
quered that Government, and in April of 
1864 established Prince Maximilian of Haps- 
Inug, brother of Francis Joseph, on the Mex- 
ican tin one The Govern men t was styled an 
Empire, and Maximilian was the Emperor. 
The purpose of Napoleon in this business was, 
ns indicated in his own language, “ to restore 
the influence of the Latin race in America. 

The Ameiican reader need not he told bow 
the setting up of n foreign Empire in Mexico 
was in utter defiance of certain principles and 
policies which, for nearly a half century, had 
been recognized as valid by the United States. 
That somewhat indefinite dogma called the 
Monroe Doctrine forbade, as distinctly as 
I might be, any such procedure as that which 
the Emperor of the French was now openly 
pursuing in Mexico. As our Civil War drew 
l to a close, public opinion in the United States 
I pawed through indignation to anger against 
the Mexican Empire, so called, anti all of its 
promoters. The American Rebellion tottered 
to its fall, and the French Emperor, in view 
of the imminent triumph of our National 
cause, was consfcinined to disclaim with some 
h trite, all intention of acquiring territorial 
dependencies in the New World. The French 
army lmd to be withdrawn from Mexico, and 
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the poor Austrian puppet, who had lipun set 
up to i0' to ie the preponderance of the Lilian I 
i iK'L* m Ainwien, wih loft to dint dephuablo | 
fate \\ Inch liu " half redeemed Inin-clt ami Jus i 
eaii'i* from ihc ennUmifd of uiiU) lc i nrl 

It ]-» an inti*i c-ting dmlj to note in Fiance 
tin* ti au'-formsitjon of public opinion in the 
hcwnth dvende of the century "Hie Empeim 
and tlie Empire h>g< l her hud Leon home up 
liy an ovei whelming nmjouly to a climax 
’which it Ucb now found difficult to maintain 
A reaction came. ►Such, indeed, is only the 
law of human nature, woikiug in the political 
aflaii'Ts ot nation?. . Never yet has any ruler 
been pnpulni to the end, uulars, indeed, a for- 
tunate death ig moved Iiiin fiom the dangei of 
retrogression atirl downfall. Perhaps of all 
the great personages of modern tinier, ‘Wash- 
ington Mirtereil least from tho vicissitude uf 
public opinion. But one has only to open the 
archives and public journals of his second 
Administration to see how nearly, in go vend 
instances, even the Father of his Country came 
to submeigence ami obloquy. It Is not needed 
to enumerate tho great names that arise in 
rapid illustration of this principle. On Na- 
poleon III. it hoie heavily. As early as 1863 
the French elections began to show clearly 
that while the peasant-vote of the provinces 
remained true to the Imperial system, and to 
the Emperor in particular* the vote of the 
cities and towns of the higher order showed a 
decline iu the influence mid popularity of the 
Government 

This was particularly true in Paris. The 
fact in question was bnt the index of another 
and m oi e significant circumstance in the his- 
tory of the Second Em pile. This was tho 
falling away of the intellectual and educated 
clashes, the thinkers and writers arid makers 
of public opinion, from the support of the 
Emperor and his governmental system. The 
thought of Fiance became in a large measure 
the Opposition ; mid it could not he doubted, 
from the experiences of the past, that sooner 
or Intel the material would have to give way 
before tlm pressure of the imumtenul and 
spiritual forces of the age. 

Doubtless, Napoleon himself understood the 
situation . Certninly Ire sought to avert it. 
The world has become wise through ages, and 
the rulers of the world have learned by heart 
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the methods and expedients by which tho re- 
IicUkuw thought of the people can be best 
diverted into other than political channels. 
In tins kind of sophistical philosophy the Eni- 
peroi of the Fieneli was an expo it. Hard 
pieced, under tho exigency of historical ne- 
cessity, he made the best use of his power 
to hold hi- place uinl to make perma- 
nent luf> system, by ex eating the energies of 
the Ficnch people in other than political 
diiections ITe devoted himself again with 
increasing eneigy to tho work of making Paris 
tho fir.st city of tho Modem World. In this 
he succeeded ; and the recent pplendor of the 
Ficnch capital must ever hoar witness to the 
greatness of Napoleon III. as a beuutificr and 
adorner of what had been built by others. 

In other and distant quarters of the world, 
also, the evidence of his enterprise was seen. 
The long-lagging project of the Suez Canal 
was revived by his energy, and finally brought 
to a successful conclusion. The work was of 
international importance, and may well de- 
serve, in this connection, some further notice, 
The Isthmus of Suez is one of the most 
important localities in the geography of our 
planet. It is a sort of dry-lancl Bosphorus. 
It is the stem, so to speak, of that gicut leaf 
called Africa. True it is that the fluctuations 
of race, whereby, in modern times at least, 
certain uiiprogressive peoples have been thrown 
around this quarter of ilic globe, have lessened 
the importance of the Isthmus in its relations 
with civilization But while Asia and Europe 
hold their present moorings in the earth, the 
peculiarity of this situation on the highway 
between them will ever be recognized, and the 
value of the neck of land between tho head 
of the lied Sea ami the Mediterranean be 
made the basis of competition ‘and diplomacy. 
The reader may here he reminded of the 
fact that the trade of tho Fur East camo 
oveiland aforetime to the ancient sen-porta 
of the Mediterranean, and was thence dis 
tnbuted by ships 1o the- diffluent countries 
around the holders ot that gicut inland sea 
The history of (lie movements of this Indian 
and Aiabmn commerce from the earliest ages 
down to the present time would, if authentic- 
ally and fully presented, constitute ono of tho 
most interesting and comprehensive chapters 
in the annals of the human race, In this con- 
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nection a mere sketch of tin* iinpoitanl sub- 
ject is all that space and the *yinmelry of l he 
nariative will permit. Until (lie beginning 
of the sixteenth century the general move- 
ment of the nieroliandteo of the Onent eim- 
timied to 1»c by caravan, acn^i Lho va*to le- 
gions of Western Asia, in the direction Minch 
we have already indicated, to the Modi ten a- 
iHMin Such wn-5 the state of trade at the div 
eovery of America It will n<>t by any means 
be forgotten that the bottom motive with the 
gient uavigatoih in the early part of the six- 
teenth centuiy was to find, not indeed a New 
World, but an all-water mute to the Indies. 
The sphericity of the earth became a recog- 
nized tact ui the higher geography of the age, 
aud the inevitable inference of the possibility 
of circumnavigation was drawn from this con- 
cept of the figure of the planet Da (Tama 
and Magellan went forth on this hypothesis. 
The North-west Parage was sought, and not 
found. The North-east Passage was believed 
in, but could not be denionstia ted. On the 
line of the South-west Passage the ships of 
Magellan went forth, passed the South Amer- 
ican Strait, touched the Philippines, and 
reached India. Da Gama did the same by 
the South-east Passage, aud geographical 
science took the world in its arms. 

The result upon commerce was decisive. 
The all-water routes were found. The cargoes 
of India could now be brought by ship di- 
rectly to the gieat nations of Western Europe. 
The coimneiCQ of the Eastern Mediterranean 
fell away. The tide flowed in another direc- 
tion. The nations of the Levant declined 
more and move in importance. The New 
World rose dripping from the waters, and was 
colonized by adventurous races In course of 
tunc civilization spread across the two Amm- 
iens from shore to shore. At last Sun Fran- 
cisco begun to look out across the Pacific to 
Chinn and Japan It became a question 
whether the commerce of the East could not 
be brought Pacific- wise to the Western shores 
of Nor lb America, bo transhipped overland 
to the A flan lie, and brought thence by water 
again to the ports of Western Europe, more 
fjmokly, if not more cheaply, than to be taken 
in sailing-vessels by the old routes westward 
funn the Indies. 

It was under such conditions that thought- 


fui, progiodvo, adventurous minds, nnir die 
elo-e of the In -t half of om oenturj, began to 
rounder K'rimi-ly the great qiie-hon of mthng 
u ship canal arm— the nick of land hi* tween 
the Ltd Sea and t lit* MVditei 1 a lit an The 
pinjLd of roin-r was oln-eh a- minted ni 
geographical ami common. ial plulu-mphy with 
the similar ^ heme for culling acn>-< the 
DtliiniK of Darien or Panama Wr have 
already ^cen how Loan Napnleim iSmiapm to, 
dreaming and cogitating in the solitude of the- 
prNnii of Liam, iui undated and puhli'liHl an 
able e-siy on the subject ni a ship run al 
through Panama The leadci will not need 
to he told that tln-s was pint and pai«*ol of th& 
Suez cntripri^e. Both alike related to the 
one great question of a shorter nil-water iouto 
from India to Wes to in Em ope mid Eastern 
America Of a certainty, if both canal* were 
once in operation, then the ship from Hong 
Ivong, 01 fiorn British Burundi, might elect its 
course for the European harbors. She might sail 
forth easfcwmd across the Pacific through the 
Central American Canal, and thence by an 
easy Atlantic voyage to her destination; or 
she might follow the sun across the waters of 
Bengal, the Indian Ocean, the Strait of 
Bab-el-Maiuleb,, the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, 
the Mediterranean, ami Gibraltar, to her 
destined port. 

It was the presence and ever-rising im- 
poitance of this question that led at length to 
the undertaking of the ship-cniml at Suez, 
The project was not a new one, Strabo and 
Pliny have leconled a similar enterprise as far 
hack us the times of Ramses the Great. Cer- 
tain it is that as early as GOO B. C., Pharaoh 
Neku projected a ship-canal across the Isthmus. 
Aftoi wards a like enterprise was prosecuted, 
about 270 B C., by Ptolemy Plultuhdphua, 
At the beginning of the second century of our 
era we find the Empeior Trajan us engaged in 
the work of repairing raid i storing the canal 
of Ptolemy. It appears, however, that with 
the lapse of ages the euily channels thus cut 
fvnm the bead of the lied Sea into the 
Pclusiac arm of llio Nile became filled with 
drifting «aml, and family obliterated to such 
inn extent that antiquarian research biii been 
required to determine their position. A little 
before the middle of the seventh century, 
Arnru, the general of the Caliph Omar, is- 
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said to ha vp repaired the old canal and named 
it i]i lmnor of tlm Prince of' the Faithful. 

In modem tmih it appears flmt the first 
concept o i a canal across the Isthmus flashed 
into the teeming brain of Nnpnlcun 1 , dm mg 
his campaign m Eg\pt He took in thesituu* 
tion at a glance, and nnleicd luis engineers to 
survey a nml muLe between the two waters 
light and left The result uas a report by 
them, thorn uglily erroneous, that the waters of 
the lied tSua vein, on a level, thiity feet highei 
than tlioM* <>f tlio Mediterranean. Tins being 
accepted n’) true, rendered the juoject impinc- 
ticablc, In 1847 u joint commission was sent 
out by France, England, and Au&tiia Lo le* 
survey the same ground. It was while they 
weie engaged in this work that our war with 
Mexico completed. The territory of the 
United Slates i\as suddenly extended in a 
broad band to the Pacific, and gold was dis- 
covered in California. It was indeed time 
that the great carrj ing nations of Western 
Emopo vhould devise some new and more ex- 
peditious loute between Central and Eastern 
Asia and their own capitals. 

It was uow ascertained that the two seas, 
instead ot a dido rent elevation, have almost 
exactly the same level. The result of this 
survey, which was conducted by M. Trdabot, 
Rubeit Stephenson, and Signor Negrelli, was 
fully verified by a second examination six 
years aftei wards The leport of Stephenson, 
however, was adverse to the feasibility of the 
project, being to the effect that a canal through 
fsiicli a region would, as of old, become imme- 
diately obstructed with drifting sand, and thus 
be lost for the purposes o( commerce. Ac- 
cepting this view. Great Britain — ever be- 
lieving in the infallibility of her own work 
and woikmen — withdrew her encouragement 
from the enterprise, and the woik was virtu- 
ally remanded to the French. How it was 
that INI Feidiunnd de Lessops appeared on the 
scene, and m 1851 received from Said Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, permission to fonn a com- 
pany for tlio purpose of constructing a ship- 
canal from Tnudi, near the she of ancient 
Pelusiuni, to fluefc at the head of the Bod Sea. 
The giant brought vith it exclusive rights, 
and thus was secured to France, through her 
(liplomaticnl service in Egypt, the sole pation- 
age and privilege of bringing to a successful 
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conclusion one of the greatest enterprises of 
modem times 

The company undei the direction of De 
Eeweps was otgani/ed in 1858, with a guai- 
£iii too of the right of way for a period of 
niuetyuiinc years, on consideration tlmt fifteen 
per cent ol the toll gathered on the canal 
should he paid to the Egyptian Government 
The capital of the company was at first two 
bundled million francs, but this was increased 
in 1807 by a hundred million francs addi- 
tional. The length of the canal, as now sur- 
veyed and established by the company, was a 
bund red miles, of which about twenty-five miles 
were occupied with the lakes through which 
the channel was conducted. In tlio higher 
regions through which it pathos, the channel is 
over three hundred feet in width at the .sur- 
face and seventy-two feet broad at the bottom. 
The general depth of the water in the clmu- 
nel is twenty-six feet. The highest point 
through which the canal had to be cut was 
about eighty -five feet. 

A period of nearly seven yeais was occu- 
pied in the construction, the work being offi- 
cially opened on the 17th of November, 1809. 
The event was appropriately celebiatcd, as the 
beginning of ft now movement in the commerce 
between Asia mid Europe. Before the day of 
dedication, fifty ships of good burden line! al- 
ready passed through the canal with ease and 
safety. The success of the enterprise was 
brought to a demonstration. New schemes 
for rival canals scion attested the popularity 
and efficiency of the work which lmd been 
accomplished. Gieat Britain became suddenly 
awake, through interest and jealousy of the 
thing accomplished by her rival at the Isthmus 
of feme/. She adopted a policy of purchasing 
stock in tho caual. In 1875 tlio British Gov- 
ernment bought of the Khedive of Egypt 
one hundred and seventy six thousand six 
hundred ami two shares of the stock of the 
company, held by the Vicoioy, lluw becoming 
still further mtoicsted m the political mainte- 
nance and financial stability of the Egyptian 
Government. The patronage of the canal 
rapidly increased. In 1875 the number of 
ve^els parsing through was one thousand Jour 
hundred and ninety -four, and this increased in 
eleven years to three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-four, The freightage in the same 
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period lobe fmm two million nine liundn d And 
fmty thousand ‘-even bundled and ught to 
eight jinllion nmc bundled and eighty-live 
thousand four hundml mul eleven Loiw 
While it is tine that rio single enlcipiFe of 
this kind, how even vast and essential to tho 
interests of international tuulc, can any longer 
determine its chin actor or tendencies, it ^ ill 
also he conceded that the completion and 
opening of the Suez Canal, mulct the patiomigo 
of the Flench Government, in the autumn of 
1869, nmiks one of the most impnitaut ac- 
complishment^ in the industrial history of 
modem time?. 

The Einpeiov of the Fiench sought also to 
please the people by measures calculated to 
dinw the attention of other nations to France, 


iwmneis mu doun lapidly, until it plunged 
by a Raiding cnhwmplie into oblivion. It is 
not imp inhabit* that Xapoietm ITI. would luuo 
been able, to tho end of li life, to jue^eLve 
his a & mi del icy in Fininn, and to ti.umnit the 
a i run to his -on, if he hud had to contend 
only with the internal foiros of ihc Empire. 
But an enemy now aio-e beyond the Ithine, 
ssho-e very existence dUtuihid alike the Em*, 
peior’s equanimity and the eifuipnfee rjf hw 
tluone. Now it was that the conUovet'y be- 
gan 1 dative to the Danish Pi induces of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, calling foith the interven- 
tion of Pru-da ami Austria, and giving the 
hist hint of the military greatness which the 
founer kingdom was soon to attain. 

Schleswig Holstein juts out from Get m tin v in 
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and to satisfy the pride of the Gallic race 
with spectacles and splendors. In 1867 the 
Universal Exposition at Pnria was opened 
under favoinble auspices, and pioved to he 
the most extensive and successful exhibition 
of arts and industries thus far known among 
mankind. The event bore witness in a strik- 
ing manner to the preeminence of Fiance 
under the Napoleonic regime ; and the Gov- 
ernment reaped as fully ns po^ihle tho ad- 
vantages which came fiom the gathering of 
all products and the representatives of all 
nations at the French capital. 

We are now to recount the circumstances 
by which this Imperial Government, bo splen- 
did m outward form, so effioient in administra- 
tion, bo well legulated in its methods and 
N,— Vol. 4— 32 


the form of an isthmus, with the expansion of 
Denmark at the northern end. It is a region 
of diverse nationalities; but the German race 
predominates particularly in the southern por- 
tion. At the beginning of the sixtli decade 
of our century it was seen that the Danish 
dynasty vs a* about to end with the life of 
Frederick YJI I 11 1852 u conference was 
held in London, at which it was decided that 
the crown of Denmark should, after the death 
of Fiederick, go to the Duke of Gluckslmrg, 
who had taken a Danish IMncw in marriage. 
When Frederick died, ho vs ever, in 18G3, and 
the Duke was proclaimed as Christian IX., a 
pretender to the crown appeared in the poison 
of Prince Frederick of Align slcnburg, svho 
claimed the crown, with the title of Frederick 
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VIII- Tlie claims of this Prince weie warmly 
supported m Schleswig-Holstein, anil Austria 
ami Prussia came forth to uphold lus chums 
to Lho throne. A German army was sent into 
the Peninsula! and the demand mis made of 
Den mai k to relinquish Schleswig-Holstein 
until wlmt time the rights of the Prince of 
Auguste idling should he determined. 

Denmark, finding herself in great straits, 
made an appeal to Irnuce and England to 
espouse her cause in the general interest of 
the balance of power. It was this particular 
event which revealed the strength of Prussia 
and the declining influence of the Fieuch Em- 
pire. During all the events which followed, it 
became more and more apparent that Louis 
Napoleon was no longer the iu biter of Europe 
It was believed in the inner circles of diplo- 
macy that Prance gave to Denmark some as- 
surance of her intention to espouse the Danish 
cause, and to hold the Germans back from 
further aggression. But the Danes soon found 
that no dependence could be placed upon the 
encouragement thus given. The army of Aus- 
tria and Prussia oven an the Peninsula, and 
Denmark, after a brave resistance, was borne 
down by the sheer weight of her enemy. In Oc- 
tober of 18GI a treaty of peace was made at 
VfCJiiHt, in which all chiitus of Ghifetian IX. 
to Schleswig and Holstein were renounced. It 
was agreed tlmt Schleswig should be placed 
under a Prussian, and Holstein under an Aus. 
trian, protectorate. The Emperor of the 
French mged, with much show of leason, that 
the will of the people in the disputed provinces 
should ho ascertained by a pMnscite. This 
proposition was agreed to so far as Holstein 
was concerned, but was denied for Schleswig, 
which was under the protection of Prussia. 
This is to say that already Prussia was in an- 
tagonism to Fiance, and the coming storm 
began to he prepared. From this time forth 
it was only a question of time when, from the 
two rides of the Rhine, the representatives of 
the Houses of Hohenzollern and Bonaparte 
would point their drawn swords at each other's 
breasts. 

Prussia wns now on tlie alert. In 1865 
Count Bismarck paid a visit to his friend, 
Napoleon III, at Paris. It was one of the 
most sinister personal expeditions ever made 
into a neighboring country. Tlie eye of the 


German glanced right mid left and measured 
with the certainty of calculus the resources 
mid conditions of the Frcnrli Empiie, lie 
re tinned to Ins own place satisfied with the 
situation. Ills Teutonic intcdlcct had discerned 
that, ns affairs already stood in France, he 
and bis master, King William, bad nothing 
to fear from beyond the Rhine. Prussia, 
accoidiugly, made war on Austria. The alli- 
ance with Italy and the subjugation of Han- 
over followed like the two preliminary acts of a 
drama. The Hanoverian king fled for refuge 
to Vienna. 

It was now the early summer of 1866. 
Prufcria instantly turned on Austria, and in 
the Seven Weeks between the end of June mid 
the 23d of August, trampled her under foot. 
After Sadowu, Vicuna itself was at the mercy 
of the Prussian army. Francis Joseph cried 
out for peace, in order to save his fortunes 
from further wieck and ruin. Peace was 
hastily concluded in u convention at Prague — 
a peace which was dictated, rather than nego- 
tiated, by King William and Bismarck. 
Holstein and Schleswig wore seized by Prus- 
sia, and added to the North Gorniuu Confeder- 
ation. No such brilliant and audacious pro- 
ceeding had been witnessed iu Europe siuco 
the day* of the First Napoleon. Menu while, 
the Second Napoleon looked on in silent morti- 
fication, holding his pence. 

Fiorn this time forth, a political reaction^ 
not indeed violent, but no less certain in its 
ultimate results, set in in France. The Corps 
Lcgislalij began at length to open its doors to 
the great and pronounced champions of tho 
old Republicanism. Tims once more came the 
distinguished Thiers, with Bcrlayer, into the 
Legislative ' body, and the Opposition was so 
greatly improved and encomaged by such 
accessions that the Emperor and Ins Ministry 
were troubled. So much was Napoleon 
checked by political antagonism in the Cham- 
ber, that he was obliged, ns we have seen, to 
remain in helpless neutrality while the Mexi- 
can Empire of Maximilian fell into ruins, and 
afterwards while the Prussians wrought liavoo 
with Austria in the Schleswig-Holstein war 

I he tides of public opinion m France rose 
ever higher and higher against the Govern- 
ment, Tlie elections of 1868 showed that two 
hundred thousand voters had gone over to 
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the Opposition. The radical pie>s became 
outspoken, audacious, vehement in demnicia- 
lioiw The MjeialUt, Ilcnii Rochcfoit, estab- 
lished La Ltintenic , in uhich ho sent, Aveek 
after weelc, his ^atnical invectives against the 
Government to nearly a million and a ijimi ter of 
sub^ciibeis. The steam became fuiious, and 
Napoleon was constiained to lenevr the polity 
of proscription, and to Feud sixty- four editor 
and journalists to pi ison. Ho ul c o inci eu^cd 
the army to a million tlneo bundled and fifty 
thousand men. 

By the elections of 1869 it was shown that 


Fiench Niluin by the fimoiH jthbi f'itp on the 
fund minnt il <pif-tiou of the dui actor of liis 
Go at mm cut and liis Juitdit.ny lighte to ike 
tin one The uusttn was agiin ov f "Wirlin- 
ingly in Iik fi\ui, the affiimntivc vo^ ncing 
7,3 again -t a negative vote ol 1,571,989. 
It could not he fan ly complained that the ma- 
joiity av.is either indecisive oi fnetilion*. 

Diuing thi', period the policy of lefbiming 
the Go vein nun it in many paiticnlais amis 
adopted, ami eveiy popular complaint waa 
consideicd in a spirit of model ation and jus- 
tice. All early beioie the pUbuscite, the new re- 


the Opposition vote in the Empiie 
had risen to over three millions. 
Scarcely was the Government able 
to obtain threedlftlis of the suHiages. 
It was again apparent that the divis- 
ion was between country and city. 
The pi o vinci ala voted for the Em- 
pire, as usual; but in the cities and 
larger towns, the Republican candi- 
dates weie elected, It was iu this 
Assembly that M Leon Gambetta 
made his first appearance, taking his 
place among the party known as the 
"Irreconcilable^.” Already, by this 
time, a spasmodic cry of Vive la 
Repablique was heard here and there 
On sevcial occasions order in Paris 
had to be enforced by the military ; 
and the same thing occurred at Nan 
tes and Boideaux. It was evident 
that a crisis in the French Govern- 
ment was appioacliing 

Louis Napoleon, however, and 
the adherents of the Empire ay ere 
by no means ready to give way 
beforo the revolutionmy tendencies 
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of the times. History must confess that the 
Emperor was still legitimate, having with 
him the majority of the people. He Avas, be- 
sides, Avilliug at all times to hear and consider 
the complaints of the Opposition. Eaily in 
1870 a Liberal Cabinet avus actually conceded 
under the leadership of M Emile Ollmer, 
Avhom the Emperor and Empress Avon over to 
th e su pport of th e Governmen t. The Em pei or 
himself claimed to be ns liberal in liis princi- 
ples as was consistent with the established or- 
der. He professed confidence in the people, 
and, in May of 1870, actually appealed to the 


forms of the pieced mg autumn had been 
secured under the senatus coimiUuni, Iu all 
this the political sagacity of Louis Napoleon 
was manifested in the highest degree. His 
profound insight into the course and nature of 
events avus exhibited in eveiy crisis, and it 
might lia\ r o aacII been argued that n Govern- 
ment so conducted, under a sovereign of such 
pacific nnd conciliatmy disposition, might be 
indefinitely piolonged. 

But the event was otherwise. Tho enor- 
mous expense of tho militaiy establishment 
avqs paraded by the leaders of the Opposition 
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as an ewucial vice. The Kadi cal oiatois and 
state-nym iu the Assembly — Thiois, Fuvrc, 
Simon, Gnnibctta, JBuneel, Jubpml, Cicmioux, 
and Awigo — ^till continued their fiery admits, 
which woe now openly diiectcd to tlie fact 
rather than to the methods of the Empire. 
Tins sentiment gained ground constantly in 
Paris and several other piincipal cities of 
Prance, in many of which the majority was 
against the Government. Napoleon perceived 


that even the overwhelming support nf the 
rural populations would not suffice to uphold 
him much longer. In the emergency, he 
seems to have made uphU mind that the tiling 
needful to regain his ascendency and to re- 
buttress the throne, was to olectiifyall France 
with the si 10 chs and victories of a gient for- 
eign War 

In order to understand the great events 
which now followed, fast and faster, \ve must 
turn our attention for the time to tlio condi- 


tion of nfiaiis in Spain. In that country,, 
dining the whole reign of Isabella II., the 
sluiggle had gone on between the Liberal 
party cm the one side, and the tin one, sup- 
polled by the ancient Bmnbonisni, on the 
other, In 1866 the Spanish Government 
adopted the policy of proscription against the 
Liberal leaden b, and several of them, including 
Serrano, Prim, and O’Damudl, were driven 
into exile Two years afterwards tho opposi- 
tion elements of the king- 
dom formed a combination, 
under the impact of which 
the Government party wag 
home down. In September 
of 1868, Serrano and Prim 
le turned to Spain, resumed 
their natural place at the 
head of the Liberals, set 
up the standard of revolu- 
tion, and carried nil before 
them. The dynasty wna 
overthrown, Isabella ami 
her house, including her 
lover Mai fori, and her chap- 
lain Claret, were driven 
from the country. Tho 
Queen fled to France, where 
she was cordially received 
by Napoleon and EugGme, 
who pul at her disposal the 
old castle of Pau, from which 
she issued her proclamations 
against the rebellion and tho 
rebels. 

The Liberal lenders in 
Madrid paid little attention 
to the harmless ful ruinations 
of Isabella, but Ihey encoun- 
tered, at the very outset, a se- 
rious question with respect to 
the Spanish throne. After Isabella, whom? 
The Cortes were by no means ready for the insti- 
tution of a republic, and it became necessary 
to find a successor for the fugitive Queen. It 
was soon discovered that no one of the Bour- 
bons would be acceptable to the Spanish peo- 
ple. A new Constitution was formed, pro- 
viding for a popular Assembly, a Senate, and 
a king; but who would be the king? After 
.some time spent in the consideration of the 
question, the Cortes determined to offer — and 


I 
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dirl offer — tlio Spanish crown to Pi into hro* 
pold of' Ilohcuiznllein-tiignmringenj a lclativo 
of the King of Prussia. 

Here then, at last, \wis that uhufo of offence 
for which the Emperor oi the Ficnch ^coined 
to be waiting, A friendship had .sprung ii|> 
between the Empress and the Ex^iicon Is- 
abella- Eugenio was herself by birth a Span- 
iard. Fiance and Spain had been iinnieimi- 
rially associated in the geimial history of 
Europe. They were both Latin kingdoms. 


fo wliat extent William of Pm^ia and hia 
Mim-ter enmmed at the ehetion nf Li-opohl 
t" tin- Spanish mown lias novel In mi fully 
dmilgwl. In Fianreit was a-umnl that they 
had hern at the bottom of the wink- aflhir, 
nmi that tlie scheme was nothing h- tlum to 
make Spain a German depuidiaicv It cer- 
tain Hut Fume Leopold a t once hihamed the 
bead ol the House of lEolu uznllorn ot his 
election by tlie Spanish Carte**, and it L snul 
that \\ ill min autbori/ed him to accept the 
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Here, then, was a German Prince, this Leo- 
pold of Ilohonzollern, under the headship of 
King "William of Prussia, selected for the 
Spanish tin one I Had not the Prussian King 
contrived to have it so? Was it not clearly 
the work of Bismarck? Was it to bo ex- 
pected that Imperial France would Ftmul idly 
by and see a German dynasty established KHith 
of the Pyrenees? It was bad enough to 
have the Teutonic race on one side of the 
French dominion; on to sides, intolerable. 


otter. It was at this juncture that the French 
Cabinet determined to interline. The giow* 
mg dibtru&l of France tmrt fm^a was to find 
in the election of Leopold both cnu*c nnd oc- 
casion for the first explosion of hatted, France 
assumed the responsibility of the King" of 
Prussia for the candidature and election of 
Leopold to the tin one of Spain. Heieupou 
all the inflammable elements in Paris, and 
throughout the Empire, went off in spoil ta« 
neous combustion. The very name of Holien' 
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zollern was hateful, and the changes it under consideration, Pi \ nee Leopold cut short 

were rung by the French 3diui<ter« and states- the whole matter by declining the honor which 

men ns the pie text for the declaration that had been con fen cd by the Spanish Cortes. 

Leopold’s candidature and election were, /terse. Nevertheless, the somewhat equivocal but con- 

injurious und insulting to the honor and the eiliatory answer of King William, even when 

influence of France. it was followed by the declinature of the 

On the Olh of July, 1870, the Duke do Gram- Pjince, was not acceptable to the war party 
inonfc declared m the French Assembly that the at Paris 

election of Leopold of Hohcnzollem would not. At this juncture, it is likely that if Louis 
and should not, be tolerated by the Imperial Napoleon had been left to himself the sequel 
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Government. A great furor ensued. The ex- would have been different; but lie was borne 

oitement at the French capital rose higher and on by foices which lie could no longer control, 

higher. Count Bencdettf, the French Am- In an evil hour he came to believe that it 

hassador at Berlin, was ordered by Napoleon was better to go to war with Germany than 

to demand of King William that Hie latter, as to struggle forever with the Radical gladiators 

llie head of the Ilnu^c of ITnlicuzollern, should in the arena of French politics. He was 

not permit Piince Leopold to accept the growing old, and was anxious in the last degree 

Spanish crown. To this demand the Prussian that, Ins reign should expiio gloriously with 

Kiug returned for answer that he was not at his life Could he but see the Prince Im- 

liberty to prevent an act which he had not perial about to receive u peaceful Empire, ho 

advised. While this reply was in transit aud might be ready for liis departure. Then there 
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was bis personal antipathy to the Germans, 
notably the Prussians. Was it not they who, 
on that fatal day of Waterloo, had given the 
victory to Wellington? Albeit, the Empress 
Eugenie hated the nice beyond the Rhine 


more intensely than did her husband. All 
the-c IbieO'j ennq>iicd to uige Napoleon to fl 
couis-o which hi- mitiuul aud acquired acute- 
nc'S of perception might otherwise have led 
him to avoid. 


Chapter cxxxix-franco-prussian W^R. 


FT13R the lchirn of King 
William's first answer, and 
the net of Leopold in de- 
clining the Spanish throne, 
the Emperor of the 
French showed signs of 
willingness to let tlie mat- 
ter end; but the French Nation was now 
*ngry out of season, and the Ministers, 
especially the Duke de* Grammont, urged 
Napoleon to press the Prussian King still 
further. A second demand was accordingly 
formulated aud sent to Berlin, requiring 
William to give a pledge that no Piince of 
the House of Holien/.oTIern should be or be- 
come a candidate for the Spa nidi throne* 
When tins message was lcceived at the Prus- 
sian capital, the King was absent at the baths 
of Ems, and thither he was followed by Ben- 
edetti. The Ambassador, in discourteous baste, 
confronted King William in the early morn- 
ing oil the public promenade, and in that 
place delivered bis master's despatch. It is 
said that n part of bis instructions, leceived 
from the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was, “ Be rough with the King” He was 
accordingly rough with the King. His man- 
ner, as well as his matter, was alleged to be 
peremptory, if not positively insulting. How- 
ever this may be, William heard the demand, 
and turning on his heel, dropped, in the Ger- 
man touguo, a vulgar objurgation, and loft the 
Ambassador with no other answer. 

Two days afterwards, namely, on the 1 5th 
of July, the King returned to Berlin, and it 
was perceived in both countries that war was in- 
evitable. It is believed that the French Gov- 
ernment at this juncture took steps to suppress 
the movements of the Opposition, should such 
a course be necessary, by a second coup d'etat. 
'Thiers aud his fellow-Republicuns went ahead, 


however, in outspoken opposition to the war* 
and for this they were condemned in unmeas- 
ured terms by the adherents of the Go\ em- 
inent. The latter would hear of nothing short 
of the impending conflict with Prussia. Eng- 
land and Rome both attempted to house the 
storm by friendly intervention; but their good 
offices were rejected in a temper akin to dis- 
dain. The war party became furious. They 
proclaimed that France was ready— five times 
ready — for the struggle. They declared that 
the last gaiter-button in the Empire was con- 
secrated to the overthrow aud punishment of 
tlio arrogant and impudent race beyond the 
Rhine. The house of Thiers was mobbed by 
the war-mad populace of Pari*, and everything 
bore on, like the rapids of Niagara, to the 
precipice. 

Only six days after the interview of M. 
Bencdetti with the King at Ems, Fiance de- 
clared war against Pru>dn. The event soon 
showed that it was one thing to rush to arms 
and quite another to rush to victory. We are 
here to enter upon a brief account of one 
of the most remarkable events of modern 
history. The Franco-Pmssian War was fought 
on both sides under a race enthusiasm for 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel. 
Tlie battles were furious* dreadful. The vicis- 
situdes of the conflicts were tragical in the last 
degree, and the results of the struggle were 
startlingly revolutionary in both France and 
Germany. It was a war of a single season, 
beginning with n spasmodic aggression on the 
one side, to be followed up by persistent in- 
vasion and conquest on the other. From the 
first both parties were confident of success. 
This was especially true on the side of France. 
Napoleon and the whole French Nation threw 
themselves into the conflict as though it were 
a tourney of the holidays. It was the common 
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saying in Pans that the Firm'll army shmiM 
celebrate the birthday of the Fir&t Bonaparte 
in Berlin. The btaggarts thus ul low ml thcin- 
fcel\ r es lc-s than a month in uliich to conquer 
Pi'USMa. It was believed in France, and ftp* 
prehended m some pints of Germany, that 
with the oncoming of the war the Ninth Ger- 
mnti Oonfedci ation wmilrl fall to pieces; that 
ia > that the youth German States, uneasy under 
the domination of Priivain, and still adhering 
to tho political tiaditious of the past, would 
not enter the common cause, and that they 
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2ould, perhaps, be wholly detached from the 
Prussian interest. Butf>uch belief was without 
foundation in fact. The South Germans arose 
with thfcii* country m&n of the North, unci Na- 
poleon soon found that he must contend with a 
United Germany. 

The plans of the French Emperor wore 
energetic and sufficiently pluiu. It was pro- 
posed in the first place to thiow a tremendous 
army to the Rhine, invade Prussia, beat her 
armies into the earth, avenge the inmtt done 
to the French Ambassador at Em s, and wipe 
oat the very memory of the intrigue lelative 


to Leopold and the Spanish mown. This 
done, Napoleon, after the manner of his ill ns- 
Uloihs uncle, would dictate u peace from the 
capital ot his enemy, But little had lie ap- 
prehended the eJuunoter of the task which he 
Imd imposed on himself nud his subjects Ilia 
ui my numbeied tlnee bundled and ten thou- 
Kind men; but the event proved that Baron 
Le Bumf, the Fieneb Jiinistn of War, had 
utteily misled and misiiifoinied Napoleon with 
respect to the discipline, equipment, and rendi 
need of his forces. Tine, tlie march to the 
Rhine was at once begun, but it was seen 
from the start that the movements of the 
French wete not comparable with those of 
the PriiHuuis in vigor and celerity, Beyond 
the Rhine the veiy nation seemed suddenly 
conveited mto un army* Within the space 
of eleven days four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers wore organized and put in motion 
to meet the Fiench on the frontier! It was 
ns if two tremendous storms, boding up black 
with wrath from opposite hnii/ons, should 
come on, hurricane- wise, to shake the heavens 
and the eaith by their concussion in tho mid- 
firmament. 

The German army was organized in three 
great divisions, under the respective com- 
mands of Geneml Steinmetz, the Grown Prince 
of Prussia, and bis cousin, Prince Frederick 
Charles. These powerful divisions moved for- 
wind to the *ccne of conflict. The oomimuid- 
in-cliief was conferred on Count You Nloltlco, 
who'-e genius iu war now appeared as con- 
spicuous as that of Bi.snmvck in .statesman- 
ship. King William himself went to the 
front in person, and continued with the army, 
liding grimly at the head of his atnff to the 
end nf tho conflict. Germany 'iMis in llio 
field. Sucli was tlie rapidity with which tho 
Prussians picked on to the frontier that tho 
movements of the Fjonch were anticipated, 
and when Napoleon reached the borders, ho 
found the line of the Rhine already preoc- 
cupied by heavy masses of German soldi era 
sketching through strong positions from Treves 
to Landau. It became doubtful, ns tim two 
armies approached the borders, whether Emiia 
Napoleon, who, according to picnmtinu pan- 
egyrics, wns going to calcinate his uncle’s 
birthday in Berlin, would be able even to soft 
his foot on Prussian soil. 
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The actual conflict began on the 4 2d of Au- 
gust, 1870. On that flay a French division, 
about thiity thoibaiul htrong, undoi (Irncial 
Frowivd, oinked the Gcnmui fionlici „ and at- 
tacked the little town of Shuirlnuck TJie 
place was defended by a small fume of Uhlans, 
who weie «omi compelled bv supninr numbers 
to withdraw to the light bank of the Saar. 
Napoleon liinwlf and the Piince Imperial, 
liih boy, were on tbo battle-field, and wlicii 
the slight engagement was over the Emperor 
Bent to Eugenie a somewhat magnificent de- 
spatch recounting die victory and her son’^ 
14 baptism of fire.” It was the distend last of 
such messages. But the Parisian Government 
and populace went wild with delight over the 
news, which seemed to foretoken the bin sting 
in of die shell of Germany. 

The scene instantly changed. Two days 
after the affair at Sanrbnick the Crown Prince 
crossed the frontier, fell upon the right wing 
of the French army under Marshal MneMa- 
hon, at Weissenburg, and gained ft victory — 
the first of many. On the 6tl\ of August he 
renewed the attack at the village of Worth, 
where, for thirteen hours, the field was hotly 
contested; but at nightfall the French began 
a retreat which came near to degenerating into 
a panic. Now did it become apparent that if 
France was five times, Germany was ten times 
prepared. %Th is indeed was the secret of all 
that ensued until the final cataclysm at Sedan. 
Never, indeed, was any other nation so com- 
pletely equipped and ready in every particular 
for the shock of war as was Germany in 1870. 
Through years and yuav* of preparation, of 
discipline, of accumulation of military knowl- 
edge and material resources, the work hud 
gone on un Li], cm the call to arms, the voiy 
nation seemed to rise fiom the earth, and stand. 
There was, moreover, the heat of passion and 
of nationality, Now wns it felt that at last 
the hour had come when the insult and con- 
tumely which the Corsican had heaped with- 
out measure on the Fatherland should he 
wiped out with blood The German nice wns 
thoroughly angered, and the impetuosity of its 
onset, the determination of its charges, could 
not be withstood. 

After the battle of Worth, one division of 
MaoMa lion's army fell back towards tlio Vo*gcs 
and another towards Straaburg. The Gerrmma 


won thn^ enabled to peindr.tu- A] sire without 
fin tlier ifMstaiup At fho u*rv time when ihe 
Croun Piiik'o \ui^ u liming lh.<-o urn -i-c* on 
the right, Gom ml Stminuor/, ti — « ml tccl the 
blench pnMlioii ,tt Spudici mi, i.iiii- d the place 
by >torm, and ir.mnd a dcf*is\o vn miy Then 
the whole Pm^-ian line w.i" ihioun Jnnwml, 
The Fionch fionliei at, Foihmli \wi- hiohen, 
and the vu-t amount <jf Mipplu- ilioic at cumu- 
lated foil into the bauds of the vwhuv Al- 
ready every eneigy of Frame ua- -trained to 
uphold her Imnor in a defensive uithor than 
an ofiutwve content with her cnorny. 

The movements of the Gem nut arinj were 
in the next place (line ted to Sirnsburg. 
Nothing could surpus, the ability amt success 
with which the invasion wa< begun and 
prosecuted. The superior knowledge of tlio 
euemy’rt country po.^e^ed by the German of- 
ficers, mid even by the men of the line, be- 
came known and demonstrated with every 
movement. Herein was another element in 
the superiority which Pru^in and her allies 
now exhibited over the French. Fiance was 
outgeneraled at every step It came to bo 
said that tlicie wns not a common soldier in 
King William's mmy who did not know tho 
geography of Eastern France by heart. The 
troops of Baden now began a siege of Stras-' 
burg. The Crown Prince threw forward his 
army to Nancy, in Lorraine. At the same 
time Stein me tz nnrl Frederick Charles moved 
upon Marshal Bnzniue at Cmircelles, and 
there, on the Idth of August, gained another 
great victory. 

If no take a survey of the whole hold at 
this juncture wc shall find the French army 
extended across the frontier-line fiom S tras- 
hing to Metz, facing Germany, while the Ger- 
mans occupied a counter position, with the 
head- quarters of King William at Mainz. 
After his defeat, Bnzaiue retreated to Metz, 
garrisoned the forts at that place, and then 
sought to form a junction with General Trocbn, 
who wns preparing nn nvmj r at Chalons. Von 
Moltke, perceiving the intention of his adver- 
sary, hurried fbvwatd the division of Prince 
Frederick Charles to intercept the retrait, and 
to prevent the union of the Fiencli forces. 
The Germans next crossed tlio Moselle, and 
reached the village of MfirsdaTnur, where they 
encountered Baznine, nt the head of a hundred 
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thousand men, lleie was fought the most 
Woody battle ulrich had yet (inclined dining the 
ivar. Thu lo^es on each side amounted to about 
seventeen thousand* The victoiy was claimed 
by the French, though Fiedcuck Charles suc- 
ceeded in holding his position, and Bn/aino 
was obliged to make Jus way by a longei route 
to wauls Veidun. 

On the 18th of August, the combined 
aimics of Stemmed Hurt Prime Frederick 
Charles, under command of King William in 
person, renewed the attack m the muiderous 



MAT^iirAr tmzaine 


"battle of Grnvelotte, in which, fiom morning 
-till night, two hunched thousand Germans 
struggled fur the mastery with a hundred and 
eighty thousand French Again the result 
was indecisive so fur as actual victoiy in the 
field was concerned, lmt the Geimans, by the 
sacrifice of twenty thousand men, succeeded 
in stopping the retreat of Btmiioe and foieing 
him back into the fortifications of Metz, wheie 
lie was at once besieged by the eutiic division 
of Frederick Charles Thus was the main 
army, upon which Fiance depended foi sue- 


| ce^s, cooped u)), nh lie the two great German 
divisions, under the (Jiown Prince and Stem- 
meu, woic still free to press toward against 
! MacMahon and Trochu at Chalons. 

The battle of Gravclotte was, in a sense, 
the crisis of the win. It decided tho fate of 
Meta, of Baznine’b aimy, of the Empire, of 
France. But the Fiench weie by no means 
willing to concede the game. The evcite- 
merit produced in Paris by the great battles 
on the frontier — by the news in particular of 
Giavclotte, uml the shutting up of Bazaino in 
Metz — knew no bounds At the fust, the 
French, particularly tho war party in the cap- 
ital , flattered themselves that their Mai shale 
weie winning great victories. But when it 
became known that the tide was tho other 
way, and that their favorite young general, 
with the principal armies of the Empire, wab 
actually besieged, n great reaction ensued, and 
rage took tbe place of exultation. About a 
hundred thousand German residents of Paris 
ami Fiance were mercilessly driven from the 
country, TJio national spirit was loused tn a 
pitch of frenzy, and the determination shown 
to drive hack the invaders out of the country 
was worthy of the noblest cause. 

Whatever may now have been the antip- 
athy of the French Republicans to the Empire, 
howevei much they may have desired that 
Napoleon and his dynasty should Ijje Utterly 
blown away, tlicie wus uo longer any division 
of sentiment on the crying question of staying 
the German invasion and hurling tho enemy 
back flcio<s the border. In the meantime, 
the shattered forces of MnAMnhon, number- 
ing a hundred and twenty-live thousand men, 
were leogamzed at Chalons, and the Govern- 
ment doteimincd that with this force he should 
make* a supiemo effort to break the investment 
of Metz and liberate Bnzaine. MncMahoii’s 
own plan of the war was to plant himself 
between the Germans and Paris, and, if possi- 
ble, prevent their advance on the capital. Tn 
this purpose, however, he was overruled by 
the Enipiw and Marshal Palikao, the Fiench 
Minister of Wai, who m&istcd that the army 
of Biwniue should bo set fiec at all hamd. 
MacMahon accordingly inarched northward up 
the liver Meuse, and as soon as this move- 
merit was detected, the course of the German 
anny was changed in tlie same direction. Ifc 
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now became a race between llie contending Ardennes, mi the right bank of the Meuse, 
■ainiies, and the Germans won. For, although It is distant Jiom Piirj^ a huuJietl and thirty 
MiudMahon moved forward with great rapidity, miles, and auh com maud eel, m 1870, U y a 
he hml the longer line, so that when, on the slinng iuitiers. The town lies in a basin. 
28 tli of August, ho reached Steinxy, on the Tlw Uillb mound about cuuttUluta the nm, No 
Meuse, ho was confronted by the light wing of sooner luid MacMalion taken jm^e-don of 
the Gemma army. Several indecisive engage- Sedan than every height luund about became 
meats followed, which culminated on the 31st a volcano. There wcie gathered nmie tlmn 
in the battle of llenu moil t, in which the French r .ivo handled thousand Gemma*, with their 



BATTLE OK MARS-LA-TOUItfi. 
Aflnp the painting by Em Up HuciiIpti 


were defeated. MacMalion was compelled, enormous batteries still hot from a (Wen vie- 

by overwhelming masses which were thrown torious battles. "With the morning light of the 

between him and his object, to leave Bnasuno 1st of September the hills began to smoke 

to his fate, and to fall back to the fortified and roar. The basin of Sedan became a hor- 

town of Sedan, where, with the Emperor, he rid arena of death. For France had come 

resolved to defend himself to the last. He another day of fate. MnoMulmn was severely 

was still in command of a hundred mid twelve wounded, and the French command was twice 

thousand men, to whoso warlike spirit hud transferred, first to Ducrot, and afterwards to 

mow been added the premonitions of despair. AYimpffen. Aiound the villages of Brailles 

The town of Sedan is in the department of and Tllv, and oil the heights of Daigny, tho 
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battle raged furiously; hut. nothing could long 
withstand tlio lei I'lbie discharge* of the Ger- 
man artilleiy. The French army withered 
undei the licry blast. By three o’clock in the 
afternoon the uotk was done. Only a <taur- 
gjuiucd ( voided into the ccntci nt the 

liuhiii, rcmaintMl, and iur this nothing was left 
hut Lo bin tctidcn. The limn* of die Becuml Jim- 
puo laid fctiuclc. At length a w line llag was 


so lii lively fought unde* yum conmmml On my 
sale I have mum d ( kneiul ALoUKe lot this purpose. 

“1 am Voiu* Majesty's good hintlmi, 

1 WlJ HI-iliM.” 

It hu& not often happened m the amnilb of 
the world that two sovereigns ot great nations, 
under such ci mini si mice-*, have called each 
other "My (food brother E It is the very irony 
of In story. 



'raised over Sedan, and the firing- censed. 
Then came a note to King AVI Ilium as follows: 

“ Finn, My 'Rum urn,— Not having been aide to 
( clics at the head of my tioops, I lay iny sivord bo- 
fore Your Majesty 

“Your Majesty's good brother, 

N^polcon .’ 1 

The King replied: 

“Sinn, My Bnoumn, — Regretting the ciivnm- 
etanco under which wo meet, T accept the sword 
of Youi Majesty, and I invite you to designate 
one of your o/liccra pioviclod with full power/* to 
heat for the capitulation of the anmy win'd 1 has 


If Gmvfilotte v/ns rum, Sedan was despair. 
As soon as lie lmd surrendered* the [4ui perm* 
Napoleon withdrew from Sedan, and pushed 
the night at the castle of Jhdlevue outside the 
city. At this pUu-c, on Hie morrow, lie innrt& 
a fnnmil surrender to the King in person. 
The whole l'Yench army, numbering about 
eighty-four thousand men, became prisoners of 
war, and the enormous equipment fell into tho 
hands of the victors. The captive Emperor 
WfH taken in charge by Prince Bismarck, and 
was presently conveyed to the castle of IYik 
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elmahohe, which tv as assigned to him ns a 
rod do nee 1 

►Such was the great collapse in the field. 
Moan while at Puvii a coiiespoiuling civil hag- 
edy Wfi-, mulcting. On leaving the capital, 
Nupoluai Inidcoii'diLutcd the Employ Eugenio 
ltegent in hi: absence. The hLinggln of the 
Republicans against the Government con- 
tinued Ever) disaster to the French arms, 
while it may he *iud to have unified Fiance, 
weakened the Empire At last came the news 
of VJcdnn. The Gmpcvov was a pnsonev. lia- 


Gernmn^ hut in a position where* it was impos- 
sible bt aid Franci* Jto had done so h> slime 
up the touting Enqme; that is, when the ujI- 
hifr-o should come, lie would be in a portion to 
negotiate with the Germum, f« »r (he uiaLutc- 
muicp of the Imperial system ugidu-t die Re- 
pnhlk;, which was certain to spring up the 
moment the throne was wrecked. 

The condition of the Empties had now be- 
come pi tin hie. Her support fell away. Paris 
1 oared like the ocean. It was evident that the 
Government, the whole Imperial system, was 
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mine was shut up in Metz. The theory had 
now been adopted tlmi that unfortunate Mar- 
shal was a traitor He lmd conspired to put 
ins army, not exactly into the power of the 

1 An incident, miflioicntly characteristic of 
Pnuce Hhmuvck, is udnted of the journey to IV 11- 
hoImaliGhe. The fallen Enipeior of the French, 
with on a or two fi lends, was conveyed in a onr- 
nmre. There was a c a vale tide of guards— Oer- 
rn an ft— dashing 1 along bv the equipage, and Bis- 
marck imle alongside on his tiomeudows charger. 
Presently be began to whistle! To French ears 
the ait signified nothing, but to the Germans it 
was sufficiently significant In tho German 


going down to wreck and oblivion, sooner 
was the story of Sedan told in the capital than 
a popular revolution broke forth against the 
Empire The blame for every thing was laid 

u nods, when the boar hunt is on, the bead hunts- 
man blows bis linrn at intervals, indicative of the 
Atnpi* of the chase. When tho honr is finally 
down, a peculiar air is winded, signifying to tbs 
scattered huntsmen that the object of the chase ia 
accomplished ; that the boar ia on his knees This 
horn-call of the German hunter was the fllr which 
Bi.smaick took up as he galloper! by the carriage 
of the fallen Emperor of the French. He whis- 
tled The Boctv Ja Down f 
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.mil tli uu 1 ugo Vnh <lt i\ en nipidly rwhj , fust 
t>» tin* K-ultlKCid l)t tJionco to the 

riau du Hum, tin ik r to tlm < oast, tiiul tliencr 

to Ilu^hml, v\i ut Caimlui Palace, Chisel- 
liuw, mv* aligned to hei u*a residence The- 
I'i in* 0 IiujjcntU \\a- aKfj wiltiy conducted fioin 
tln j cmiuti) to Hasting'*, where lie awaited the 
cunuig oi lii^iuotliu. 

<Hlnr jnomnunt rnemhen of the Inijicnal 
tun a mm ntlluUjch'K thestoini. Outheveiy 
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declared that not one foot of &c>il A not one stone 
of a fortress should ho snneiuloiod to Ocunimy, 
The other letulcis of the hour were Jules Simon, 
Leon Giunbcltu, and (tgiicuiI Tioclni, who vns 
uifulo military commandant. lint all the dis- 
tinguished Radicals woi o on 
the stngo of action — Aiago, 

Cr6mieux, Ferry, Gamier** 

Pag&s, Ghiis-Buain, Polio- 
taw, Rochefort. The spirit 
of the nation flamed with 
wrath at the condition of 
affairs Xf Prussia lint! been 
loft after Sedan to make 
terms with Napoleon, the 
work would have no doubt 
been easily accomplished 
without the further 
shedding of blood; 
but this new infu- 
riated French Re- ■ 
public, which arose 
above the wreck of 
Bonapartism, was 
quito iT different 
creature. She was 
France herself, 
stripped of all dis- 
guises — beautiful, 
angry, sublime. 

The duty of de- 
fending the capital 
was confidently as- 
signed to General 
Troohu, and a new 
civic army of sev- 
enty thousand men 
was put into 
defense of the 
blit the greatest 
tivity was 
to get Paris 
state of defense 
fore the oncoming 
of the Germans. 

F or , after the day 
of Sedan, there was 
no further obstacle between the Crown Prince 
and the Frenoh capital. Thither lie marched 
with all speed, and soon appeared before the line 
of fortresses which had been constructed in the 
limes of Louis Philippe. Within the city there 
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was evciy determination to io.Lt to the last, 
and u ls P^kahle that Fiodeiiek William 
would not have been able to succeed at a]\ h:x) 
j ,ot the which detained the other divis- 
ions of the Geinian army teimnmred mccw 
fully, tlni'i enabling You Moltke to cmweiitruto 
his forces for the 1 eduction of Park 

The month of September, 1870, was, mid 
will cvei 1 emain, famous fin the capture of the 
stiongholds of Franco by the Piu^mw. On 
the 23d of the month the Foitre-s of Toni, 
aftei siiflei ing u heavy bombardiueiit, capitu- 
lated to the Germans On the 28th Stiadmrg 
was taken after a .siege of si\ weeks 3 duration, 
dui ing which {he city v as giently injuicd, 
the celebrated cat lied t al being shattered hv the 
camiomdc On the 
fame clay Mnifclml 
Bazaiiic surren 
deied JShtz to 
Prince Frederick 
Charles, No such 
sweeping capitula- 
tion had beeit 
known in modern 
history. A bur* 
dred and forty-five 
thousand soldiers, 
including bix thou- 
mnd subordinate 
officers, and Unco 
Marshals of France, 
became piisoneis of 
War, All the ac- 
coutrements and 
supplies of a vast 
army were tnken 
by the tiium pliant 
Germans, who were 
now eight him dred 
thousand Btrong, 
within the borders 
of Fiance. 

The surrender of 
[ctz piod need an al- 
most u neon tvol la hie 
rage throughout the 
nation. Bnznine became nn object oftheiiieriub 
icnble hatred of his conn try men. Hisown army, 
In a large measure, shared the common odium 
against its commander. The capitulation wn& 
near to becoming a horrible mutiny. Tim 
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Freuch aubordi nates and soldieis gathered up 
their standards, broke tlieir ilagstatts, and 
burned the demolished emblems of their shame 
in bonfires arouud the barracks. Meanwhile, 
the investment of Paris had begun All 
around the hoiizon were lmvoc and dismay. 
In October the royal palace of St Cloud was 
burned by the Prus- 
sians. Every wood 
seemed to lie an army, 
and every hill a bat- 
tery. Round about 
the devoted fortresses 
of Paris the innu- 
merable hosts of Ger- 
many were gathered 
to consummate their 
work. Against such 
fearful odds the fiery 
valor of tlie Parisians 
coii Id not prevail. 

Loon Gambetta, des- 
tined now to become 
the greatest leader of 
modern French Re- 
publicanism, escaped 
from the city in a 
balloon, mid made his 
way into Southern 
France, where lie 
Sought by his elo- 
quence to rouse the 
nation as one man for 
the expulsion of the 
'invaders. His appeals 
were by no meanB in 
vain. An army of a 
hundred and fifty 
thousand volunteers, 
under General Au- 
relledePaladine,came 
up flora Orleans, 
while the forces under 
General Troclui were 
'increased to four hun- 
dred thousand. Every energy was bent to the 
task of breaking the folds of the Teutonic’ 
anaconda coiled aiound Paris. But the ana- 
conda would not rid nx- 

On the 5th of December, Prince Frederick 
Charles, who had been operating against Or- 
leans, succeeded in taking the city, which was 
N. — Vol. 4 — 33* 
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held by the Geinians to the close of the war. 
In the beginning of January, the army of 
General Tiucliu was attacked by the GernnuiB 
at Le Mans. Fur su, days the fighting con- 
tinued almost without abatement, and, in the 
end, the Ficnch army was cut to pieces, with 
the loss of about sixty thousand men. A few 


days later, General Faidherbe, who commanded 
the French Army of the Noitli, was uiinously 
routed, first at Amiens and Rouen, and after- 
wards, on the 19 th of January, at St. Quentin. 
Meanwhile, the Italian patriot, Garibaldi, had 
como over into Burgundy, given bis services 
to the French Republic, and gained some 
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ini import ant suer e“>es ovei the Germans. The making peace on the beM; puj^ible conditions, 

coiwnnud in this (jimitei, howevci, \uv> tnuib- On the lUtli lie appointed u Minima y, cron* 

fence! to GeneniL Buuibalu, who, with nuuiy ms ting of Jule* Euaio, lor 1'meign Allans; 

a bundled thouMUid men, uudci took to iiusc Duiauie, foi Justice ; Pieaul v tui the Intel mi 5 

the siege of Belfmt But he was dnven back Jules Simon, loi I 1 M 1 notion ■ Do Ltucy, foi 

by Gencinl Mnntcjuffbl, faced, with moie than Public Woiks; Lmubieclit, for Common c ; 

eighty thousand solclien, into the Swiss mount- Lefld, iot Wni ; Pothmui, lor the Man no; and 

ains, and tlieie left to pen&h in midwinter. Pcayet-Qiiei tier, for Finance Tlncis himstdf, 

Only the magnanimity of the Swiss prevailed Favio and Picaid, became a (‘OininhMOii to 

to save this despeuite ma«s of lnmianity fxom negotiate with 1 he enemy. On the 2 Mh of 

desti uctiou Jammy, 1871, an ai imstice w as declined , which 

By this time the war lmd dcgeneinted into was destined to end hostilities. On the 8 th 

an indcsciib.ible upioar. Fiom the spiies of of Febumry elections weie held foi a new 

Pans it seemed as though the heavens and National Assembly, to be convened at Boi* 
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earth were rolled together. With each dealing dcaux ; for no Government could well be 

of the sky it became more and mom manifest conducted in the besieged capital. On the 

that the leactie of the capital fiom the clutches 21st of the month, the Ficnch Commissioners 

of the Gormans was impossible. Seeing that armed at Paiis, nnd, five days aftei wauls, the 

fiutUer lesistauce would meiely entail addb preliminary treaty of peace was signed at 

tional disaster, it was at length decided to Veisnilles. 

open negotintinns with tho conqucior. The During the fall and winter mon Ills of 1870 
Government of the Republic lmd, in the midst the civil and military diieotion of aflhiis lmd 

of smoke, and turmoil, and desperation, as- remained in the hands of the so called Gov- 
erned some foim of legulaiity. On the 17th eiument of National Defense, sitting nt Bor- 

of January, the distinguished lustoiian and deatix One of the supicme difficulties of the 

Republican statesman, Louis Adolphe Thiers, situation was the fact that Germany wasnatur- 

was cnosen Chief Executive, and he at once ally hesitant about lecognizing the validity of 

urged upon the Assembly tho ( necessity of this Government, which Thiers, Favre, and 
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others had extemporized, It was doubted by 
William and Bismarck whether the Repub- 
lican system thus instituted lmd any validity. 
It was dear, on the other hand, that the 
Empire was pone. Napoleon was a primmer, 
The Empress and the Piinec Imperial had 
fled to England It was evident that as soon 
as a new National A^embly could lie con- 
vened the civil revolution would be completed. 
The event met the expectation. On the 1st 
of Match, 1871, a vote was parsed by an 
overwhelming majority for tlic deposition of 
Napoleon and his dynasty. On the following 
day a division of the German army made a 
triumphal entry into Paris, but immediately 
withdrew, in accordance with a pledge to that 
effect. In the meantime, some of the for- 
tresses commanding the city had been held by 
the Germans as a condition of the armistice. 
The latter was extended to the 1st of March, 
and negotiations for a permanent peace went 
rapidly forward. 

It was on the date just mentioned that the 
preliminaries weie Agreed to at Versailles ; 
but the actual treaty uyis not concluded until 
the 10th of May, at the city of Frankfort. 
From the first opening of the negotiations, it 
had been apparent that Germany would be 
severe in imposing' terms on the vanquished, 
She insisted first of all upon such a cession of 
territory on the eastern frontier of France as 
would rectify her own boundary. It was this 
proposition that brought out from the French 
the indignant protests and fierce resistance 
during the winter of 1870-71. But France 
yielded at last to the inevitable. She was 
overthrown, and must suffer for her folly in be- 
ginning the wav. It was stipulated, fiist of all, 
that the Province of Alsace should be given up 
to Germany. A like disposition was made of 
the German part of Lorraine, including the 
cities of Metz and Thionville. The city of Bel- 
fort was resurremlered to France. More tlniu 
a million and a half of French subjects were 
thus transferred to Prussia. It wns further ex- 
acted of vanquished France that she should 
pay to the conqueror a war indemnity of five 
billions of francs, the first billion to be paid 
in 1871, and that, ns a security for the payment, 
she should put certain of her fortresses into the 
hands of the Germans. 

Prussia had now satisfied herself of ihe 


validity, if not the stability, of the new French 
Government. The Repul die was* nrgnnizcu, 
we have **een* at Rouleaux. On the 12th 
of Minch the victorious Germans evacuated 
Versailles, and the National Awiinhly at once 
tran^lencd its sittings to that city. It ap- 
peared for the momeut that Fiance might now 
enter on a revival from her ruin mid disgrace: 
but just at the juncture when tbc German" 
withrlicw from tfioir positions about Pmis, and 
began to recede towards their own holders, 
the natural elements began to roar, and an- 
other calamity fell upon the capital, even 
more terrible than the siege by the German 
armies. The cry of Vive La Commune ! was 
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heard. The city rose against the moderate 
Republican Government. The streets were 
barricaded in the old-time fashion, and Paris 
gave herself without leserve to those audacious 
socialists who were the legitimate descendants 
of the men of 1789. The Republic was 
obliged to go to war with the insurgent capi- 
tal, and the event* which followed fast were 
pcrlmps the most tragic of modern times. 

The Commune of Paris! The name recalls 
the most violent aspect which the civil society 
of this age 1ms presented. It was first applied 
to the Revolutionary Committee which estab- 
lished itself over France in July of 1789, 
and continued in power until 1794, when the 
overthrow of Robespierre ended the ascend- 
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*811 cy of the First Commune. The lmmc now 
reappears "From the 18th of March, 1871, 
when the National Guard m Paris first op- 
posed itself to the regular forces, for a period 
of about two months, it was supremo in the 
•city. The Commune was proclaimed a few 
days after the fii st resistance was offered by 
the guards to the regulars, and took a definite 
shape on the 29th of Maicli. It arose out of 
' the profound divergence of opinion ami clash 
of wishes between the Radical or Red Repub- 
licans of Pans, ami the moderate Constitution- 
alists who obtained control of the Thud Re- 
public at its inoipiency. The Commune was 
based upon the desire to decentralize civil so- 
ciety, and to secure local independence, as a 
fact, for the municipality of Paris, and, as a 
principle, for the government of all parts of 
-France. 

The mass of the Communists was made up 
of divcise elements Among the lciulcin were 
thinkers, philanthropists, revolutionists, vision- 
aries The body of the following was com- 
posed of the artisan classes of Paris, who, for 
more than a hundred years, under almost 
•every form of government, had held a blind 
faith in the amelioration of their condition by 
insurrection against the powers by which they 
were dominated and pressed down. To these 
wore added the bad elements of the French 
capital who burst up from the nethor vaults and 
hiding-places as soon as Lho cry of plunder 
and lawlessness was heard in the streets. 
Those elements of Parisian society found their 
strongest organic expression in the National 
‘Guards, who, on the very day of the tri- 
umphal entry of the Germans into Paris, made 
hostile demonstrations against the enemy, and 
gave other signs of insubordination. 

Suon after, tbeso Nationals managed to gain 
possession of the artillery which lmd bp on put 
for safe-keeping in Parc Wagram. As yet 
there had been no considerable break between 
the Guard and the regular forces of the Re- 
public ; but it was not long until a rupture 
occurred, when, to the alarm of all moderate 
Republicans, several battalions of reguhu's fra- 
ternized with the Nationals, and weio merged 
with them. The hitter fust gained possession 
of Montmartre, and established there an in* 
trenched camp. They released the prisoners 
an the city, and tempted additional bodies of 


the regular troops to join their standard A 
Central Committee \wis appointed, which issued 
proclamations and made demands that the Na- 
tional Guards should be permitted to choose 
their own officer*. It was also demanded that 
universal suffrage should be conceded, and that 
the Farw municipality should be supreme in 
the direction of the military forces. 

The Government of Versailles at fii^t tem- 
porized with all these movements; but it v.as 
at length seen that the insurrection would 
have to be supplied with a strong baud, 
Either the Commune must be overthrown by 
foioe, and that speedily, or the Third Republic 
must itself relinquish the form of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, the attempt was made 
to recapture the artillery from the fortification a 
on Montnuutre. This movement lmd almost 
succeeded by strategy, when the alarm was 
sounded and gen eraf insurrection broke out in 
that part of the city. The Eighty-eighth Regi- 
ment of the line suddenly went over to the in- 
surgents, and In the cud of the incite, only 
two hundred or three hunched of the Regulars 
lemmning loyal to the Republic nmnngcd to 
cut their way through the revolted districts 
ami gain n place of safety. Some of the reg- 
ular officers, including Generals Lccomte and 
Thomas, wcic taken by the Federated Guards, 
and were shot to death in a garden near the 
place of their capture. 

The insurrection now spread to other quar- 
ters of the city. The Place Vendome was 
captured, and the Communal head-quarters 
were established at that place. The struggle 
on Montmartre occurred on the 18th of March. 
On the following day the II 6 tel dc Ville was 
occupied by the insurgents, and the last of the 
National tioops withdrew from Pans in the 
direction of Versailles, Paris bad fallen under 
the complete dominion of a Revolutionary Cen- 
tral Committee 1 and the forceful occupation of 
the Federated Guards. The Commune imme- 
diately took on the manners and forms of gov- 
ernment. The triumph of the people was an- 
nounced in one proclamation. The Govern- 
ment out at Versailles was charged with trying 
to destroy the Republic. A second proclama- 
tion was issued, in which the leaders of the 
Revolution declared their readiness, now that 
they lmd fulfilled their mission, to lay down 
their authority and to wait the decision of the 
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Communal elections. Then followed tlio third 
l«ipur, naming ilia 2Jid of March as the iliite 
at which thiMulizens of the so veial districts of 
llmmuncipality should conY<Mu: and elect 3U5AV 

olhoers for the conduct of their affairs. 

liy this time the public buildings in 
Pains worn in complete pas, session of 
tlio OoitimnuisLs. r — - - 
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posal two hundred and fifty battalions of the 

Guards wilhrLualiundance of i’L^f>utccs. Most 

of the stores whiihluid been m cumulated in 
Vans for the defense of the city against the 
Germans were seized by the Coiiumiue and 
usimI to feed the Revolution Ak the Cum- 
in u mil elec tio ns eighty- live members of a G ov- 


uie i-oiumunisis. r — - - i 

f rhere were Mtilla few ' ' : 

wprosiMitiitivosof Llio '! ■ *■ 

^illos Govern- ... 

y lay l<nv, ami kept , • . I ,j 


Versailles 
incut 
lliey 

In >111 siiflil. At 
time, namely, im 
20 th oj March 

soeniful that the difli- 
<*uRy which 
assumed sue 
teutons Uh])P 
about to he 
by uegoliali 



lions flamed up in 
thcMr pathway. At 
Marseilles, Lyons, 

Rouen, andToulouso, 
the lied Republicans 
rose ufler the Parisian 
man nor, and the 
scenes of the capital 
were repealed on a 
smaller scule. The 
cleefiousinltiris were 
finally hold on the 
2 fllh,and by this time 
all hopes of a peace- 
able settlement had 
vanished. The Revo- 
lutionist, Rian quit 
who Jiftd gone abroad 
to secure support for 
(lie Commune, was arrested in the South and 
tlirowninlo prison, liy the con elusion of the 
election, Paris lmd passed completely under 
the dominion of the Revolution, and barri- 
cades and for ticationR began tobe constructed 
in every part. 

The Central Committee had now at its di 
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erning Assembly were chosen, Executive, and 
administrative committees were appointed, at 
tlio head of which were the most famous of 
the Red Republican s. Some of them were great 
men, able for heroic action, unacquainted 
with fear, unshrinking from any emergency, 
even the emergency of death, Yu? tor Hugo- 
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ami Henri Rochefort were elected as members 
of the Communal A^ombljq but dul not her ve 
in that capacity. The new Assembly, meeting 
at tlie Hotel do Villo, took the official name 
of CoMtfUNK i>E P.uuh. Revolutionary meth- 
ods worts the order of the day. The old Revo- 
lutionary calendar of 1792 was restored on the 
•21) Lh of March, which heciuno Year LXXIX, 
Kth Germinal. A conscription was parsed, by 
which all citizens between the ages of nineteen 
and forty were culled to service in the National 
Guards. Various socialistic reforms wore pro- 
posed, which are chiefly interesting to the stu- 
dent of history in illustration of the real 
opinions of man when loosed from the domin- 
ion of civil society. 

The project was now mooted in the Com- 
mune of moving on Versailles and crushing 
the Government. On the 2d of April a 
large body of National Guards moved out in 
the direction of Mont Valcrien, where they 
were confronted by the rogulais supporting 
the Government, A ilag of truce was sent to 
the insurgents; but the hearer was shot down, 
and the lmt \mtt\c ensued, m which the Com- 
munists wore driven back into the city with 
severe losses. The effect was to enrage the 
Comm uiihts to desperation In the meantime, 
the National Assembly ,ut Versailles had not 
been idle. An army of fully a hundred and 
fifty thousand men hud been collected and or- 
ganized, under command of Marshal* Muc- 
Mrihou, for the reduction of Paris. On the 3d 
of April the investment of the city began; 
but the movement of the regular forces about 
the fortifications was resisted at every point 
by the National Guards, The Communal 
army wont forth against the forces of the 
Government at Mont Valerian, where a battle 
was fought, resulting in a great slaughter, and 
the capture of Chntillon from the insurgents. 

The command of the Communal army was 
transferred to a Polish officer mimed Dombrow- 
eki. Violence became the order of the day. 
The churches and other theological property 
wore put under requisition to meet the ex- 
penses of the defense. Many valuable estates 
belonging to Lhe suspected were confiscated, and 
the proceeds put into the treasury of the Go m- 
munn. Wild rumors wore set afloat of alleged 
cruelties done to the Communist prisoners in 
the hands of the Government, nnrl measures 


of retaliation were at once adopted, It was 
presently decreed that for every prisoner exe- 
cuted by the Government, three hostages held 
by the Commune should be put to death. A 
leign of terror was established in the city. 
Monseigneur Darhoy, Aiohlmhop of Paris, mid 
many other important personages were seized 
and held by the Communal authorities, with a 
view’ to terrifying the Assembly at Versailles. 
By the 7th of April the fighting around the 
environed city became desperate. The vil- 
lage of Neuilly was on that day bombarded, 
and its bridges shattered by the balteiies bn 
Mont Vnlerien Soveinl fioico attacks weie 
made by the legulars on the Communists, and 
sonic important positions weie carried, only to 
be retaken by the insurgents. The 9th and 
l(Uh of the month wore spent in intlcui&ive 
skirmishes; but on the night of the 1 1th the 
National forces, attacking Port Issy in full 
force, were burled back by a counter-charge of 
the Communists. About the important gates 
of the city the artillery buttle was kept up 
continually. Within the city the rigor of the 
ComixminA Unveil mien t became tnceasWo. 
Many of the newspapers wore suppressed. 
The popular rage was directed ngniust the 
monuments, and other mementos of the First 
and Second Empires. Symptoms were ob- 
served of n disposition on the part of the 
Communists, in case of their overthrow, to de- 
stroy the greater pint of the city. 

On the. 25th of April, Thiers, speaking for 
the Versailles Government, issued a procla- 
mation, announcing that the siege of Paris 
would now be pressed by the severest methods 
known to military science, and with the whole 
power of the nation. Between the 29 th of 
April and the 2d of May, Port Issy wns beaten 
down by the besieging batteries, and captured 
by assault, Tlie Communists, however, adopted 
the plan of mining their own works, so that ill 
case of their capture, they could be blown up, 
and made tlie tomb of the raptors. With the 
taking of Fort Issy, tlie city on tlie south-west 
side lay open to the armies of the Government, 
One position after another was carried, until 
the besieging army reached the inner civclo 
of defense The situation of the Commuae 
became desperate. The Revolutionary Com- 
mittees, Rlill meeting nt the H6tel de Yille, 
hesitated at nothing. The power of the Com- 
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niuno became centered in a small boily called 
the Committee of Public Safety , mid it was 
under its dictatorial powers that the dreadful 
scenes of the last days of the hum it action weio 
emictcd. 

Passion grew into rage, and rage into fury, 
The Column Vendoinc was pull ed down. Dem- 
agogues stood on the street cornets iinmuguiug 
frenzied crowds and denouncing the National 
Assembly us u^snssins and nmrdeieis of lib- 
erty. In the lust act, the women came foith, 
and added to the frantic excitement and vio- 
lence of the hour. From the 1st of May to 



1792. When they could hold the city do 
longer, they adopted a policy of destroying 
wlmt they could not defend. Explosives wero 
heaped around ; coal-oil was poured into base- 
ments; wild Mecnads canied cotton-balls, 
soaked in alcohol, under their clothing, fired 
them, and thiew them jjgJifc and Jeit as they r*m 
Files broke out na the lesult of this universal in- 
cendiarism, and Pails was injured in her most 
beautiful pails. Many public buildings were 
destroyed, and a pen lion of the art-treasures 
of the Louvre perished in the common ruin. 

As the tmgedy diew to a close the Com- 
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the close of the scene a tmgedy was enacted 
in Paris which no language could describe or 
pictorial art fairly represent. The desperate 
Communists, driven from one position to the 
next, held out with the energy of despair 
against the assaults of tbo Government. Star- 
vation came; nor was the Municipal chSpSt of 
provisions sufficient to supply the famishing 
throng that daily crowded to the door. But 
still they fought. Hungry mem and frenzied 
women, clambering about the barricades, fiiced 
death with all the defiance and recklessness 
which had marked the old Revolutionists of 


munista fought with the fury of madmen. On 
the 14th of May the Government troops cap- 
tured Fort Vanvres, and Fort Monti ouge was 
abandoned by the insurgents The city gates 
at Auteuil, Passy, and Point du Jour were 
beaten down by the artillery of the besiegers, 
It was on the 21st of May that the National 
army fiually forced its way into the city 
through the Si. Cloud gate. By the follow- 
ing morning the larger part of Paris was in 
possession of the Government troops. In 
the meantime, the Communists had fired the 
Tuileries, the Palais Royal, and the Hotel de 
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Ville. They slaughtered tlio suspected with a 
ferocity which luul not been equaled since the 
old Ileigli of Terror. At length they cut 
down the innocent mid the guilty m a common 
butchery, Finally, fiom the prison of La Ro- 
qnette, they dragged forth their most distin- 
guished prisoners, among whom whs Arch- 
bishop Durboy, and shot them down like clogs 
in the pmon-yuids and among the dehn ? of 
the barricades. 

The fighting continued in tlio city until 
timidity afternoon, the 2Stli of May, when a 
pioclmmiticm from Marshal MacMakon was 
| ' ^ .. . ■ 
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Republic luul to deal, The great body of the 
prisoners, consisting of the lank and file of 
those who had been taken in the insurrection, 
were set at liberty; but huge numbers were 
executed under the sentence of courls-nmitial, 
and still larger numbers were transported from 
Brest Harbor to the penal colonies, It was* 
however, illustiative of the peculiar temper 
and lapid evolutions of the French people, 
that those who had upheld the Commune, and. 
hnxl given it its vehemence and sublime audac- 
ity, could never be found. With the fall of 
the organization the body of its supporters 
i" J '■ * 
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posted, announcing that the civil war was 
over. The scone was dreadful. Through 
nearly half the oxtonl of Paris, the streets 
were strewn with the bodies of# the dead, 
Fires burned here and there among tiro mins. 
The hospitals were crowded full of the man- 
gled and dying, On both sides of the barri- 
cades which the Communists bad raised in the 
streots, the dead lay piled among the paving- 
stones. Nearly twenty thousand prisoners re- 
mained in the hands of the Government; and 
the disposal of these at length constituted one 
of the most difficult questions with which the 


molted away, and was resolved as a mist into 
the elements. s > . 

We may now consider the political con- 
dition of France at the close of the Commune, 
The National Assembly had been elected ua< 
an agency of defense against tbc Germans. 
That was openly declared to be the mission of 
the body. In several such crises in France, a 
disposition 1ms been shown in assemblies thus 
chosen for a particular cud, to arrogate powers 
which were not conceded in the election. It 
wns so in the present in stance. The govern- 
ing body at Versailles had become virtually a. 
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'Constituent Assembly It hail exeiekcd the 
widest pieiogatives, not only of legislation, 
but of constitutional poweis. It bad declined 
without hesitation the deposition ol the Km- 
pel or Napoleon, and a fundamental change 
in the system of government Them can he 
no doubt that the body was lelucunl to sux- 
lemler its authority* 
and that them was a 
hesitation in several 
instances to trust the 
judginentof the coun- 
try. The time came 
at length, however, 
when this body was 
obliged to yield to the 
necessities of time and 
circumstance, and sur- 
render Us powers to 
the nation. Mean- 
while, however, a new 
■Constitution had been 
formed, and many 
other tilings accom- 
plished of historical 
importance. 

In order to under- 
stand the changes 
which were now ef- 
fected in the civil so- 
ciety of France, we 
must look carefully at 
the temper and con- 
stitution of the gov- 
erning body. The 
prevailing pol i t ical 
sentiment ill the Ver- 
sailles Assembly was 
Conservative Repub- 
licanism. The Im- 
perial sentiment in 
France did not pass 
away like a morning 
-cloud. It was im- 
possible, or at least 
in the highest degiee imprudent, for the lie- 
publican leadcis to press the advantage which 
came to them by the catnstiophes of Lho 
war. It was iieces^my that a united Fiance 
should confront Germany; and it thus hap- 
pened that the National Assembly, called first 
nt Bordeaux and afterwaids sitting nt Ver- 
N — Vol 4—21 
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'■allies was lepiesentative of all shades of 
belief. 

To tins should e\eept the lied Republi- 
cans in of Poik The latter sought expulsion 
in the Commune, and the excesses committed 
in the name and by the authoiity of this led 
I specter diovc the manage is of the Rational 


Government slid fuither in the direction of 
conservatism, Duiing the year 1871 the 
whole attention of the governing powcis was 
diiectW to the grout work of lifting the men- 
bus from the bieast of France? The tieaty of 
peace was, us we have seen, signed at Fi auk- 
fort, on the 10th of May. Many of the pro- 
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visions of the settlement were uiiMitisfuctory, 
and ail slimmer long the ambassadors of France 
pressed upon the German authorities the neces- 
sity of modification. On the 12th of October, 
in the same year, -a supplemental treaty was 
made between the two powers at Berlin, by 
the terms of which some elumgeti favorable to 
France, more particularly as it i elated to the 
ceded territory, were accepted by tlio German 
Empire. 

In the meantime, before the Commune had 
run its course, a spirit of enlightenment was 
shown in the French Assembly, foretokening 
a moio rational system of government than 
had hi the i to been known in France As early 
as the 14th of April a measine was parsed of 
a very liberal character, concessive of rights 
and prerogatives to the municipal governments 
and the communes of the couutry. Among 
those who participated in the legislation of 
the period weie many Legitimists, Orlennists, 
and Imperialists; for, on the 8th of June, the 
old proscription, under which the adherents 
of the Elder and Younger branches of the 
House of Bourbon had been banned from 
France, was revoked. These proscriptive laws 
against the Bourbon princes had been enforced 
since the Revolutions of 1880 and 1848. Most 
of the representatives and adherents of the 
ancient governing IIou&cs at once availed 
themselves of the provision made by tlio Re- 
publican Assembly in their favor, and not a 
few of them ^ became members of the body. 
It was noticeable, however, ns one of the signs 
of the times, that the Count de Chambovd, 
representative of the Elder Branch, refused to 
accept the condi turns, published a proclamation, 
aud weut bade to his residence at Frohsrlorf, 
By this time, tlio supplementary or bye- 
elections began to indicate the temper of tlio 
nation. In gencial, the vacancies in the As- 
sembly were filled by tho choice of Repub- 
lican members, In August of 1871 a bill was 
introduced, extending to three years the 
Presidency of M. Thiers. This measure, with 
its subordinate provisions for conferring con- 
stitviont power on the Assembly, and the es- 
tablishment of a Ministry responsible thereto, 
was passed, and the Government became 
thenceforth more regular in its forms and 
methods. In the beginning of 1872, though 
the moderate Republicans bad a plurality in 
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the Assembly, it was found that a. majority 
could he obtained against them by combina- 
tion. Whenever the different elements of 
conservatism m the Government could be 
brought into union, the Republican^ ‘were left in 
the minoiity. It was foitimute for the lafctoi, 
however, that a permanent muon of the 
Monarchists on any e^cntial particulm was on L 
of the question. The Orlcainst faction could 
not be expected to favor tlio reconstruction of 
a throne for eithei a i epresen tativc of the 
Eldei Bourbons, or for the Prince Imperial. 
In like manner, neither the Imperialists nor 
the faction of the Elder Bourbons could 1>e 
induced to support cadi other except in min- 
cssentiaK By this distinction of interest the 
Republicans were enabled to continue in 
power, but the tenure was for a white pre- 
carious in the in?4 degree. 

On the 19th of January, 1872, owing to an 
adverse vote in the Assembly, President 
Thicv- resigned bis office, but vas induced by 
the body to recall liis resignation. In March 
of tins year the payment of the second billion 
of francs to the Germans was accomplished, 
and the evacuation of France by the German 
garrisons was thereby greatly promoted, The 
Republic began to breathe moie freely, and 
presently to gain a more cordial and confident 
recognition at the courts of Em ope. Never- 
theless, the elections in the autumn of 1872 
drifted strongly towards conservatism. There 
was a while when ‘the ascendency of Thiers 
and the party which lie represented was 
seriously shaken. In the mean tone, Gam- 
betta, Ciemicux, and others of the sterner Re- 
publican faith, began to demand a dissolution 
of tho Assembly and a reference of nil the 
questions involved to the electors of France in 
a now election 

Such was tho condition of a fifths at the be- 
ginning of 1873. It was at this juncture that 
the exiled Emperor, Napoleon III., who, after 
the ticaty of 1 peace, namely, on the 19 ill of 
Mnrcli, 1871, had been permitted by the Ger- 
man authorities to join his family in England, 
died at Chisel burst. Very serious, and not 
wanting in great abilities, were the debates 
which occurred at this, time relative to the 
executive office in Fiance. Thus far tho 
President of the Republic had had the privi- 
leges of the National Assembly, and his influ- 
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ence In that body in determining the course By this time it hud been appiebcmlcrl that 
and character of legislation was so great as to one of the prevailing political sentiments 

become a grievance to nil the Opposition, and among the French people of the Provinces was, 

a matter of doubtful expediency even to the as it iiad long been, a sympathy with Imperial- 

Republicans. Should the President be per- ism. In March of 1873 a measure of the 

mitted to continue in this iutimate relation Assembly was directed against this sentiment, 

with the Legislative Department? or, should A proscription was pns&ed against the family 

he be remanded to a distinct executive relation of Bonaparte, with a hill for tlie exile of the 

similar to that hold by the President of the members of that Hmt&o from France. An- 

United States? Another question closely oou- other symptom of this year was the gain niado 

nected with the last-named related to the in the National Assembly by the Radical Ee* 

length of the Presidential term. It was tho publicans. Thiers found himself many times 

same which so j>rofb u 11 d ly perplexed our near the vortex where the cross-currents roared 

fathers in 1787. Should a Republican Presi- together as if they would swallow up all ibrnofl 

dent bold his office for but a single year? 
for three yenis? for four? for six? for 
seven ? for ten ? for the capabl e term of 
his life ? 

While these important matteis weie 
still under discussion, progress was made 
with Germany. A new agreement with 
that power was effected in Minch of 1873, 
by which the remaining two billions of 
francs of the war indemnity should be 
discharged before the end of the year, 
juhI the complete withdrawal of the Ger- 
man troops effected. The work thus 
accomplished was the most marvelous 
of its kind known in history, The em- 
barrassments under which the French 
Government labored during the three 
years succeeding tho war were extreme. 

The discouragement of the French people 
lmd been still greater- The indemnity 
was enormous, amounting, with interest, 
to more than a billion dollars in American 
money, and yet this exorbitant sum was 
actually collected and paid into the German of order. At length, in Muy of this veai, 

treasury by the end of 1873! The secret of the President determined to bring limiters to a 

the success of the great transaction is not far crisis, by proposing the definitive establishment 

to seek. The French Government, instead of of the French Republic. Tims far everything 

offering its bonds in large denominations to lind been, to a certain extent, intermediate 

foreign capitalists, opened a popular loan and provisional. Now it was determined by 

among the French people, and the result was Thiers and the Moderate party to hnce tlm 

thnt a large part of tho peasantry became in- game, nnd to compel France cither to accept a 

terested in the subscription, and the money, permanent Republican form, or else to go back 

flowing from a thousand streams of patriotism, into some one of the monarchical systems 

poured like a river into tho treasury. Theles- through which she had so laboriously passed, 

eon is not without its value, particularly by coni- It was under this proposition that when a 
parison with the bonded system of debt created vote of confidence was carried by the meagre 

by the Government of the United States to majority of sixteen, Thiera and the Ministry 

meet the destructive outinys of the Civil War. resigned their offices. The late Republican 
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IV-odrnt wa*. at once Hic'coctleil In Mai dial 
MacMahrm, who, in tiie phiii'U>l<j£j of tli-o day, 
wu-» called “the Ilonest Man ami Soldim,” 
Anon Cabinet was nigamzed undo] the leader- 
ship of M. 1 >(* Bioghc, mu umbl any fail to 
di-eci 11 that the tianvfoimfttirju which now 
bewail in the official l elution* and sympathies 
ot the Go\ miment was steadily ui the diteo- 
tinn nf Imperialism. MacMahon v as hinwclf 
Indio ml to lie an InipuialLL Behind his 
Adniinwtutmjj wag <*een in the distance the 
slight form of Eugcme\ >om The offices of 
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the Government weie generally assigned to 
politician 1 * nnti htate-men of tliis cla«s. All the 
institutions which took foini under the Mac- 
Alnlicm Adtninjfitiation seemed to Imvo the im- 
pre<=i of Bonapiute. A Senate was formed 
consisting of tluep bandied members, of whom 
so verity- five held their offices by life tenure, 
and the other two bundled and twenty-five 
for the hug pound of nine ycaii,. Only the 
popular feature of a legislative Chamber, 
chosen directly by the people, leimunert to 
attest the essential Republicanism of the cur- 
rent system of government. 


At the beginning of autumn, 1878, it ap- 
pealed not improbable that monsuolw m M>mc 
form was on the eve of lcestnl dish men t. The 
cole brat ion of the aniiivciKiry of the founding 
of the Republic, which was to havo nccuied 
on die 4th of Scptembci, was forbidden by 
tlm Government. The Legitimists wore busy, 
in places high and places low, conti iving a 
Restoration, and a Scheme of conditions w r ns 
pippin ed under which the Count dc Cluim- 
bord uns to to be lecalJed to the thione. 
But never was the Napoleonic aphoiism icla- 
tire to the Bouillons moio strikingly illus- 
tinted than in the conduct of the Count him- 
self in this crisis of his career. On the 30th of 
Oetobei, 1873, he wrote a public letter in 
which lie positively declined to make any con- 
ations to the Assembly of France, any abate- 
ment of the medieval pie tension a winch had 
become synonymous with the name of his 
dynasty. 

The duty which Thiers had avoided by res- 
ignation, and which MacMahon had inliGiifed 
by acceptance, of giving pci mummey to tho 
Fiencli Constitution under some established 
foini, was not to be obviated; and so tho Pres- 
ident in hig menage of November, 1873, 
called for the establishment of u stable Consti- 
tution. It was demanded Hint the Presidency 
of MacMahon should be extended to ton yems; 
but a cGinpiomise leaultcd in establishing tho 
period of seven yeais for tins lb cm (Initial 
office under the Third Republic. Shortly 
afterwards, the attention of the Fiencli people 
was for the hour diawrn away from the con- 
sideiation of political events to the trial of 
Maishal Bnzainc, on the charge of high Benson 
to France. After many delays, the cause vus 
finally brought to an end with the vcidiet of 
guilty, and a condemnation to death. Tho 
sentence, however, was commuted by lb evident 
MacMahon into banishment for twenty youm, 
with the consequent degiadation fiomhis i»nk. 
The Maishal went into exile in Spain, and 
resided at Madrid timing the remainder of big 
life. 

Under the Pi esidetioy of MacMahon a mo- 
narchical caste wag given, ns far as p me ti cable, 
to the institutions of Fiance, and republican 
forms weie to a like extent reduced or oblit- 
erated. After two years of ascendency, M. 
de Rioglie was compelled, by an advciso voto 
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an the Assembly, to lesign his place, and Gen- 
eral de Cissey was put into the vacant scat at 
the head of the Cabinet. It couhl lint he 
noted, however, that tho r ecu rung symptoms 
of* monarch Uni iu the Government itself was 
constantly conn tm acted by the result of the 
incidental elections held in different pints of 
tho cou u try* These uearly always showed 


followers were known as the Opportunists, in 
contradistinction from the Extreme Left or 
11 ml i nil Republicans who were known in tho 
political jargon of the day us the Iuecon- 
mlables But the two Liberal divisions now 
formed a union in opposition to the Mj-calierl 
Party of Order, which was tlie mime taken i>y 
the supporters of the Ad minis t ration. The 


Republican gainy, In 
many instances able 
men of positively radi- 
cal dispositions were sent 
to the Assembly. An 
explanation of this con- 
tradictory aspect of 
affairs may easily be 
found in the conduct 
of the Imperial party. 
As between Legitimism 
and Liberalism, the 
Bonapartism always pre- 
ferred the latter. The 
Imperialists could have 
no other than a very 
temper aiy and expe- 
dient kind of sympathy 
with either division of 
the Bourbons. This dis- 
position among the sup- 
porters of the late Em- 
pire was of itself suffi- 
cient to prevent the 
MacMahou Go v o rn- 
ment from slipping 
back into a Bourbon 
monarchy. 

At length the Re- 
publican gains in the As- 
sembly were sufficient 
to show the President 
tho general drift of 
France. lie saw fclmt his 



ascendency was waning Afior lhc j m [ntn»£ n, Jiiqucmnit. 

before public opinio a. 


Thus the Government wore on through the 
years 1875 and 187(5. In May of 1877 the 
President, on account of nn adverse vote, ad- 
journed the Chamber of Deputies for ft month, 
mid at the end of time dissolved the body, 
with an appeal to the country. At this time 
the great leaders of the Republican party 
were Thiers, Gambetta, and Gravy, Their 


latter included, in general, the three divisions 
known ns Legitimists Orlcanists, and Imperi- 
alists. The Imperialists were ready to coop- 
erate with the other two monarchical factions 
to prevent the establishment of n definitive 
Republic, but not to the extent of the rees- 
tablishment of a Bourbon or an Orleans 
dynasty. 
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Under these combinations the elec t inn of 
1877 was held. It u ru uno of tlie moat critical 
campai^na- through winch modern Fiance 1ms 
pa^cd. In general, the result was favorable 
to the Republicans, who came buck to the 
As^emb!) with a fair majority, under the lend* 
ordiip of Grevy and Gnnibettn. Before this re* 
suit was readied, however, the veteran Thiers, 
now eighty years of age, fell of apoplexy 
at St. Gpimain-eii-Laye, and died on the 3d of 
September, 1877. His reputation had long 
since become international. His influence in 
France had, since the Geinian war, been veiy 
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great, and the estimation in which he was held 
by Ins coimtiymcn lias been lattfiedand con- 
finned by history. In his Jn&t years he had 
acquired the honorable sobriquet of “ the Lib- 
erator of the Territory ” — this in recognition 
of his herculean e Aorta and skillful manage 
ment in relieving France from the lion id 
nightmare of the German occupation, Ho 
fell, full of years and honors, and his name js 
destined to a long survival, not only ampng 
the heroes and founders of the Third Repub- 
lic, but in the most permanent historical liter 
nluro of the French Nation. 


Chapter CXL —Third repubuc, 


HE lesult of the election 
of 1877 signified the de- 
finitive establishment of 
the Third Republic. M. 
Jules Grevy was elected 
President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. IfMacMahou 
was a Monarchist, he was flho what his followers 
called him, “The Honest Man and Soldier.” 
He yielded to the voice of France. The Ministry 
of De Cissey fell, and a new Republican Cab- 
inet was constituted under the leadership of M. 
Dufuure. The country responded favorably 
to these changes. Even the army seemed well 
satisfied with the Republican ascendency, and 
the power of the monaichicftl faction was lim- 
ited to tiie arena of the Senate. In that body 
they still held a small majority. But the Or- 
leanists, least resolute of the Conservatives, 
were timid in character and mild in manners, 
They refused the responsibility of holding off 
to a future date the establishment of that Re- 
public for which all Fiance seemed now to he 
prepared. They aceoulingly voted in some 
important matters with the model ate Repub- 
licans, and thus enabled the latter to cany on 
their work. This policy was pursued until the 
beginning of 18711, at which date one-third of 
the Senators for the nine-year term were to be 
rechosen. The result of the election was again 
favorable to the Republicans, their gains being 
so considerable as to secuie n liberal majority 
In the Senate. This event was sufficiently 


significant to bring to an cud the Administra- 
tion of MacMahon Ho resigned the Presi- 
dency on the 30th of January, 1879, and was 
succeeded by M. Jules Gvevy, one of the lend- 
ers of the Moderate Republicans. 

From this time forth, many Conservatives 
came to regnid tho New Republic as defini* 
tive. The influence of the governing majority 
was augmented by constant accessions. The 
danger to its ascendency lay on tho side of 
the Extreme Left. There the Irreeoncil- 
ables had their nest. It was the peculiarity 
of the Red Republicans that they were un- 
willing to accept the expedient or even the- 
possible in legislation. They were Idealists in 
government. They adopted certain political 
for mill to, ami deduced therefrom tho conclu- 
sions which they used ns tho expression of their 
principles. These deductions they would have, 
or nothing. The Moderate Republicans, whoso- 
phalanx was made up of recruits of all char- 
acters, drawn ou the one side from the selvago 
of monarchy, and on the other from the edge 
of radicalism, were constrained to a middle 
course of liberalism, with which the so-called 
Reds were greatly dissatisfied. In this condi 
tion of affairs, some of tho monarchical ele- 
ments allied themselves at intervals with the 
Extie me Left against the Opportunists, to the' 
distinction of the Government. 

In the beginning of 1880 the new Repub- 
lican Mir is try was constituted under the lead- 
ership of M de Frey cine t, who became PrcsL 
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dent (if tin* Pminril and MinUtei of Fomign 
A H'm Tlu* Mini-hy of Finance v ns assigned 
to M Mnugin, in place uf 3L Lum Say, u he j 
wsi" -vid us Aiulin'-sidor to London. General 
Fane became Minister of Wnr; Jnle* Ferry, 
MinFier of Public Iiwti net ion ; uml Adinmil 
Jruneginheiry, IVTini^tei of tin* Marine It was 
noticed by the political critics that the Cab- 


their will into the arena to do their bidding. 
It was seen that the Cabinet, m this relation, 
was the moved rather than the moving hndy 
in the Republican system — a situation which 
excited some apprehensions among the fiiemls 
of the new Govern incut. 

One of the most serious questions with 
which the Third Republic had to deal at this 
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time was tiuit respecting 
the various Religious 
Onlers in France It 
was seen, soon aflci tho 
Revolution, tlmt tho 
many Catholic societies 
of the conntiy const! 
tuted an element of dan 
ger to all Republican 
institutions and tenden- 
cies. Though they 
worked ftohi their cover, 
it was easily perceived 
that they formed one of 
the strongest elements ot 
reaction. They, like tho 
Bourbons, never forgot. 
They remembered the 
Old Republic, how they 
had suffered at the hands 
of the Revolutionists of 
1702. They also r<j. 
membered how they had 
been patronized and 
soothed by tho Restora- 
tion; how, throughout 
the, reign s of the last two 
Bourbons, Louis Phil- 
ippe. and the lute Em- 
peror of the French, they 
hud been permitted to en- 
joy themselves as a whole 
m the work of con t rolling 
public opinion to their 


fnet was not exceptionally able in the aggro* 
goto, and that it was pi minced in a measure 
on tlio principle of combination. It was also 
discovered, and made die subject of comment 
at the time, that, under the new system of 
government, the French Cabinet was not die 
real seat of power in the Chamber. The great 
leaders of Legislative notion, such as Gambotta, 
were behind the Ministry, and thrust it nt 


own advantage 

In the spring of 1880 the agitation against 
tlicMi Orders rose to the level of radical action. 
A decree was brought forwnid by the Ministry 
dissolving, fiist of all, the Society of Jesus 
within tho borders of Fiance, and dosing, 
within three month* from tlio data of the act, all 
the Jesuitical establishments in the Republic 
The schools under the patronage and direction 
of the Jesuits were to be closed by tho begin. 
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wing of September. The decree struck light 
and Jolt nt 21JI the other unauthorized religious 
oulois, either abolishing them 01 compelling 
them to lie cop t n new lease oi Jilo under the 
authority of the Government. There were at 
this time within the borders of France lifty-aix 
Jesuitical establishments, embracing n mem- 
bership of one thousand iour bundled auil 
eighty. The Disestablish in out Act was an 
abolition, so far as the Jesuits were concerned, 
and the other unauthorized orders were put 
under a Jikc ban in case of disobedience. No 
fewer than five thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen members of other associations were 
sum moued to the govern mental bar io accept 
authorization from the Republic or to take the 
consequences of refusal. Of course the broth- 
erhoods wero thrown into eunsterimtion, and a 
strenuous effort was made by them to defeat 
the purposes of tha Government hy au appeal 
to the courts. The plea was instituted that 
the Jesuitical establishments were private prop- 
erty, and that tho Government could not there- 
fore violate those rights of ownership* which 
wore fundamental in society. Bat the other 
view prevailed. The anti-cleric ill crusado was 
carried out by a judicial ratification of the 
acts ot the Assembly. The declaration of 
Gambottn, “Our enemy is clericism,” was ac- 
coptcd by tlie Republicans as a truism which 
they must regard and act upon under the 
common law of solf-defense. 

Another difficulty with which tho Ministry 
had to contond in lfiSO was the question of 
education. The work of leadership in devis- 
ing a new educational scheme fell to M. Jules 
Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, Great 
trouble was experienced in aligning tho dif- 
ferent Republican factions on this question. 
Tho Extreme Loft desired a more radical 
measure for tho secularization of the schools 
than was at that time expedient in view of the 
temper of the whole people. The Ministry 
sought to establish a system of public pri- 
mary instruction It was clear to the appre- 
hension of the Government that a measure so 
radical as that demanded by the iVft would 
not be accepted by the flcnnto, and, indeed, 
the bill which was passed through tho Cham- 
ber of Deputies was amended in the Upper 
Council, the Government being obliged to nc- 
copt tho modification. But. however unsntis- 
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factory the new law of public instruction 
might be, it was nevertheless a gient *tep in 
advance of the former educational system. A 
Nutiuiiftl Board of Education was constituted 
under the piubideucy of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Nine of the luembci# wete lo be 
appointed by the Minister; that is, by the 
Government on his nomination; and the 10 
innmder were to be elected by various educa- 
tional bodies It was a noticeable feature of 
the contest fur the bill that tho exclusion of 
all bishops and clergymen of every grade from 
appointment among the nine members of the 
Board for Government wft« strongly re- 
sisted hy the Conservatives and reactionists, 
but insisted on and carried l>y the Republicans. 
As to the other members of the Board, cler- 
gymen were made eligible to election on the 
same basis with other citizens. 

When the time came for tho execution of 
tlie decree against the Jesuits, the measure 
was openly resisted. The members of tho 
Society stood their ground, and waited for ex- 
pulsion by force. They locked themselves in 
their cells, and the police, weie obliged to 
bieak open tho doors and put out the Fathers 
with n strong hand. The Legitimist party en- 
couraged the Jesuits iu this resistance, and 
made the confusion and difficulty ns great as 
possible. In some places crowds of young 
Legitimists gathered about the Jesuitical estab- 
lishment*, hooted the police engaged iu tho 
work of expulsion, and received the benedic- 
tion of the Fathers as they were driven forth 
into the world. The execution of the edict 
would have been still further embarrassed but 
for a division in the ranks of tlie Imperialists. 
Prince Napoleon, who, since the death of liia 
cousin, the Prince Imperial, had become the 
recognized bond of tho Bonaparte dynasty, 
supported the law against the religious orders; 
hut Paul de Caspiignac, and other ultramon- 
tane Imperialists, violently opposed tlie measure, 

and denounced the Prince for his recreancy io 
the Mother Church . 1 


1 Paul dp Cnfisngnac herame at this time the 
most rampant foe of the Republic. IBs frenzy 
of denunciation against all Liberals and Liberalism 
knew no hounds. lie it was who, in a public 
speech, expressed his jubilation at tho death of 
Thiers, and declared liis anxiety to dance on hi* 
q rave l 
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It was in thb year of 1880 tlint the ascend- 
ency of TiC<m Gnmbctta. in the Government of 
France became move marked than ever, lie was 
now President of the Chamber of Doputi<'>, and 
from this vantage directed the Republican pol- 
icy. After the Senatorial elections, by which the 
Government majority was made secure in the 
Fiench Senate, the Mown dusts receded from 
the fmeground, and their schemes for a Resto- 
ration were perceived by nil men to he futile. 
While the Legitimists and Orleunists did not 
by any means become mute, their clamor was 
less pronounced, their movemen ts less alarming, 
than before. But while Monarchical factious- 
ness was thus abated, the clamor of the Ex- 
treme Left was increased. An amnesty had in 
the meantime been granted to the Communists 
of 1871, aud most of them returned from 
banishment. Henri Rochefort now came home 
from his exile in New Caledonia, and was re- 
ceived as the demigod of the faubourgs. From 
9 being the author aud publisher of La Lnntcrne, 
he became the editor of Ijlntrmmgeant, or the 
Noti-Ctimpivmher, n morning paper, which 
sprang at once into popularity as the most au- 
dacious organ of radical bitterness and political 
vulgarity which had been known in Paris fora 
generation. Strangely enough, this weapon of 
Radicalism was drawn, not against the Mon- 
archists, hut against the Moderate Republicans, 
and particularly against M. Gambetta Him 
the reckless Rochefort compared to Napoleon 
III , that “perjurer of December 2d, and 
poltroon of Sedan.” 

It is in the nature, however, of such move- 
ments as this to be always undermined by a 
greater depth of audacity than its own. 
French Communism bad always a collar under 
ite lowest room, and into this tho most reckless 
dropped through unexpected traps and sliding 
panels Fora while Rochefoit and his band 
deemed themselves in the ascendant. They 
were the vangunid of the day. While they 
thus walked before as the giants of Socialistic 
demagogy, n Communist Congress was held in 
Paris, at which a pm gram me was adopted con- 
sisting of two articles: First, petroleum; sec- 
ond, nitrate of potassium. Rut even by this 
body of respectables, Rochefort aud a few 
of his friends were excommunicated as vile 
citizens! 

Meanwhile, Gambetta steadily pursued the 


rising vay. He giew in stature. By the close 
of 1880 he was in a position to make and un- 
make Ministers at his will. In September of 
this year M do Freycinet was displaced from 
the head of the Cabinet because of some inad- 
vertent sympathy expressed by him far the 
Jesuits. He was succeeded in office by M. 
Jules Ferry; but the actual mover' in the 
transaction was known to he Gambetta. An 
incident of the day was the conduct of Prince 
Napoleon, His course lmd alienated one di- 
vision of the Imperialists, and they now 
sought, i« the interest of their cause, to heal 
the schism by a transfer of the headship .of 
the dynasty to Prince Victor, son of Prince 
Napoleon. A deputation of Boimpartists 
! called upon the latter, and presented to him a 
petition lequesting a resignation of the Im- 
perial succession in favor of his son. But Prince 
Napoleon flamed up in anger, denounced the 
whole scheme ins an infamy, and suggested to 
tho deputation that their own business ill tho 
political world might he improved by attend- 
ing thereto more strictly. 

On the whole, tlio Republic emerged more 
and more to the view of the nations. It was 
conceded, at the close of 1880, that the cause 
of the Monarchists was well-nigh l opeless. It 
was from the Ineconcilable Left that the- 
formative Liberal institutions of tlio time had 
most to fear. But this party also declined to 
the extent that there was only an outer fringe 
of Red Radicalism remaining. Several cue u in- 
stances showed the waning fortune of tho wild- 
Revolutionists, who, ten years previously, had 
held Paris for two months flgninst the whole- 
power of the Government. The Communist 
Congress ended in a farce. The Socialistic 
press expired for want of patronage; perhaps 
we should say for want of fuel. Blanqui’s 
famous and infamous newspaper, entitled With* 
out Qod or Matter, was dfccnn tinned in Decem- 
ber of 1880 The Commune , a like journal, 
edited by Felix Pvat, which had for some time 
kept up its furious clamor against all the in- 
stitutions of existing society, weakened and 
went to the wall. Its editor, who had been 
condemned in the courts on the charge of 
calumny and outrage, tied from his sentence 
into Belgium. Rochefort mauaged to get w 
proposition before the municipality of Paris- 
for the erection- at public expense, of a monu-' 
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mcnt to the memory of the Communists who 
loll in the conflicts* of 1871 ; hut the proposi- 
tion was rejected and came to naught. Though 
the Extreme Right was ever ready for political 
reasons to patronize the Rod Radicals, and 
to fan the sinking flics of their madness, 
the gamo enme to ho understood and held at its 
true estimation. The Imperial party was for 
Ihe time paralyzed by factions, and the Legit- 
imists by immemorial folly. 

The history of France in the year 1881 
presents at least two salient points for con- 
aideration, The first of these relates to the 
Republican effort under the leadership of Gam- 
botln for the reform, in an important particular, 
of tlie election laws of France. The move- 
ment at bottom was one of profound signifi- 
cance in the new system of nationality Tt had 
been discerned by Oambetta that the majority 
in the Chamber was always distracted, and 
never firmly united on account of the spirit of 
localism among the members. This is to way 
that each member under the existing method 
of election came to the Assembly with the 
strong bins and prejudices of his own neigh- 
borhood, and, as a rulo, indifferent to the 
goneral measures of the party to which he be- 
longed. The result was that party discipline, 
under the direction of tho Ministry and the 
loader of the Chamber, was rendered so dif- 
ficult as constantly to ondanger the passage of 
important measures, and indeed to make 
unsteady the conduct of the Government. 
Gainbetfca attacked the evil at the root by pro- 
posing that henceforth the members of tho 
Chamber should be chosen on a general elec- 
toral ticket of tho whole Department, instead 
of tho local ticket of a given Arroiulissemont. 
This aroused local antagonisms of every' kind, 
and tho loader had to defend his measure in 
ouo of his fiery addresses from tho Tribune. 

In that body the Rill was passed, but was 
soon afterwards rejected in tho Senate. Tim 
led to the immediate agitation of the question 
of revising the Constitution of the Senatorial 
body. Gambotta, angered at tho rejection of Ids 
favorite measure, attacked tho organization of 
tho Senate in its fundamental structure. He 
demanded that the life-tenure enjoyed by one- 
fourth of the Senatoia should be abolished, 
and that the nine-year term of tho remainder 
should be reduced to a six-year term, after tho 


noi 

maimer of the Senate of the United States. 
D was at this time, namely, in the summer of 
1881, that Gnnibetta icceivcd a serious check 
in the elections The result, however, was in- 
terpieted as signifying that the people of 
Fiance desired their favorite leader in a new 
relation. He, accordingly, chose to n^iliric the 
responsible conduct of the Government by be- 
coming himself Premier of France. The Min- 
istry of M. de Frey cine t accouliugly gave 
place te a new Cabinet, with Gainbetta him- 
self at the lie ad as President of the Council 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Minis- 
try of Justice was assigned to M. Cnzo. Wal- 
dcek-Rousseau was appointed Minister of the 
In tenor; Paul Bert, Minister of Public In- 
struction; M. Rouvier, Minister of Commerce; 
M. Cochery, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; 
All nin -Targe, Minister of Finance; M. Com- 
penon, Minister of War; M. Gougeard, Min* 
inter of the Marine; M. Proust, Minister of 
Fine Arts; M. Dev&s, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and M. Raynal, [Minister of Publio 
Works. It was seen, on the announcement of 
tho new Cabinet, that most of the mem hers 
wcig of only moderate reputation even in 
Franco, and were quite unknown abroad. It 
was evident that the one giant personage was 
Gainbetta, and that the i esfc were his lieu tenants. 

A second matter of importance belonging 
to the history of this era was the convention 
in Paris of the International Monetary Con- 
ference, called to consider the relations of gold 
and silver, and to discuss the possible estab- 
lishment of an International ratio between the 
two metals. The question was another of the 
far-reaching influences which had gone forth 
from tho silver-mines of Nevada. We have 
already seen with what alarm the gold-produc- 
ing nations, and after them our own hood- 
winked people, hud come to view tho great 
outputting of silver ore from our newly devel- 
oped American mines. The silver, of course, 
ran rapidly into American coins. Demonetized 
by one of the mo?t adroit processes of legisla- 
tion known to the history of the American 
Congress, it ivns piesenfcly restored under the 
Compulsory Coinage Law of 1878 ; and tho 
mononictallists were shaken with a second 
tremor. Great Britain among the nations, 
being exclusively a gold-producing empire, was 
foremost in the work of scandalizing silver out 
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of to natural place timl monetary^ value. Gcr- I lavor of silver, now joined Great Britain uno 
many followed hard after on the runic lim* of I the other monometallic nations iu the work of 



policy. She who had formerly, on account of 
the discovery of gold in California, attempted 
to secure the demonetization of that metal in 


depreciating and destroying the monetary 
character ut the latter metal. 

It thus happened that the .United States 
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were thrown into natural alliance with Fiance 
and the other States of the Latin Union, by 
which the legal-tender and unlimited qual- 
ity of silver money had been mam tamed, 
After the passage of the Compulsory Coinage 
Act, the alaimcd monomo tallies of America be- 
came concerned to bring the other nations into 
accord with our own established policy, True, 
they had hitherto attempted to secuie a single 
standard on the basis of gold only; and they 
(I ul not hesitate to declare the Act of 1878, le- 
stoiing the legal-tender quality of silver, to he 
a -National disgrace. But, like the fox m the 
fuble, they now sought to hide what they con- 
ceived to he their own slmine in the common 
shame of the world. The Annnuun hi metal- 
lists, as a matter of course, sought the sumo 
end, but with a di fie rent motive, and with a 
different view of the whole question 

The International Monetary Conference of 
1881 wnshohl at the suggestion of Fiance. Dele- 
gates were appointed thereto by nearly all the 
leading States of Christendom. The American 
opinion favored the piinciple of univei^nl free 
coinage, and legal tender for silver the world 
over, on the basis of 16 to L The French 
opinion was formulated by the economist, M 
CVrnuschi, who advocated the same genoial 
principles, with the difference of substituting n. 
ratio of 151 to 1, instead of the American 
proportion At the first, much was hoped of 
the conference. The sittings of the Commis- 
sioners began at Paris, on the 14th of April. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the 
monomctallists had been busy in preparing dis- 
cords fur the convention. Opposition sprang 
up in France. The old, exact school of political 
writers, who had absorbed their views from 
the English economists, sought to throw con- 
tempt on the proceedings and the subject-mat- 
ter under discussion. The money-class of the 
win Id never displayed gieater unanimity than in 
the attempt to insure for all the credit-holders 
of the nations a monetary unit of the highest 
possible value. The capitalists of Great 
Britain wore foremost in the work, English 
Commissioners appeared at the conference, 
under instructions to hear the debates and 
potc all that was done; but not to participate 
iWtber than this in the proceedings. The 
gold-producing countries fell into line oil the 
policy of compelling the bimetallic countries 


to ti^e their own silvei, hoping thus to gorge 
with silver coin the sluices of nude in all such 
nations, Never thole**, the di^m-duiis of the 
con fei once proved of gioat value in elucidating 
the whole subject under cun side? anon Six 
leading propositions were debated, as follows: 

1 Have the recent Ihictuntiuiis in the value 
of silver boon injurious to the cummcieial and 
financial interest of the nations? 

2 Have these fluctuations in the value of 
silver been due to the inciea.-c in the produc- 
tion of that metal, or to legislative acta 
afire ting its monetary character? 

8. Would lability m the intio of value 
between gold and silver he secured by the 
unlimited coinage of both inetaL under an 
ngi cement to that olleet among i\ huge number 
of nations? 

4 If such stability of ratio could be se- 
cured, in what mauner should this desideratum 
be best attained? 

5. Would it be a proper measure to compel 
luniks of issue to accept both gold and silver 
at a fixed puce? 

6. If a bimetallic specie currency should 
be thus adopted, what should bo the ratio 
between the weights of pure gold and pure 
silver con tinned in the respective monetary 
unit* ? 

Some of these important questions had 
already been discussed at the British Silver 
Commission of 1876, and by that body they 
bad been decided in favor of the monometallic' 
theory. In May of 1881 the delegates from 
the gold-producing and single-standard coun- 
tries began to draw back from the debates in 
the Confidence, partly under instructions from' 
their respective Governments, and partly be- 
cause the weight of the discussion bore hard 
upon them and their monetary theories. The 
delegates fiom Germany, Russia, Norway 
Sweden, Switzerland, and (Reece arrayed 
themselves successively with the British Com- 
missioners, and it became clear that no prac- 
tical results, other than the agitation of the 
questions involved, could be raudied. The 
Conference was accordingly adjourned to April 
of 1882; but before the arrival of that date, 
circumstances had tended to produce indifler 
encc to llie subjects under discussion, and the 
Conference was not again convened- 

The year 1882 may be cited ns the date of 
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:i uuuked levnal of Fiance fii»m tho olthoh 
nf thf* political ^toiui^ tin 1 * i nu.ii which k -hc had 
pu^-Hd oji the way to ti pci in.uient Ucpuhlmnn 
Con-tihitimi, ami honi the lavage of the 
Finnco-lVii^ian War. The ^<-n tin u*u f of 
|naee became picdoiuimuit. A kmj-l* of '-o- 
ounty ^i»|>t*i veiled, mine iinivii-al and sitL- 
F> in" limn Imd been known hiicc the rlo-e ot 
the Na polciune war*. TIih was illu-Uiatcd 
«u»l evidenced 1 iv the tofciution which was 
extended to nil ring's and all people We 
have <-oun lio\v (lie* (’otmnunrts name home, 
under a general amnesty, from the penal 
colonies, and hnw their lucuhintions in Pans 
after their le turn were of liLtlc or no elfeet 
upon tin; puhlie. 

Pi'n^eiiptoiu nt the other extiemo of society 
al?u virtually ceased. In the summer of 13*2 
the Due d’Amnale, son of Louis Philippe, 
and lepic^entnlive of the Oilcans dynasty, ulio 
had already been permitted to sit in tho 
National A^enibly, rebuilt the old castle of 
'Chantilly, the family homestead in which the 
(Treat Comte had given hL splendid entertain- 
ment^, and which had been destioyod by the 
old Revolutionists in 1703. It came at length 
to lie understood hi France that the holders 
of divewo political opinions and of diveise 
theories relative to the true forms of human 
government could coexist in the '•nine land on 
■terms of peace and concoid. 

Looking profoundly into tho changed and 
^changing sentiments of the French people at 
this epoch, we ate able to see the reason and 
■philosophy of the peaceable and peace-loving 
moml which began to prevail. Hmv was it 
•that such statesmen as Gambetta, wlio«e motto 
with respect to (renimny ten years previously 
had been Qitwe f \ Pontrancp, should have corns 
■in a single decade to the stand of Left-center 
Republicanism, favoiablc to peace 9 The icn- 
sons must be found lir^l of all in the destruc 
turn of die omnipotence of Puiis Pm is had 
been France, but min France no longer 
Since the First Revolution die had been 
able to have her will in the management of 
tho Government and people The piovinccs 
lneicly waited to hear hot deebion and legi^ter 
hei device. The various levidiilions had been 
effected m Pun*, and merely accepted hv the 
count ly. The conn try, a> a mlo, did not 
resist, or even recent, tho eapiicions mood of 


tlu* liny and splendid niMros who displayed 
1 hei piifle on the hanks of the Seine 

In the chaos of the winter of 1870—71 , 

! howcvoi, a gieat break occurred between the 
captlal and Fiance at large. The latter ie* 
fit-od to accept the Coni mil lie. The Com- 
mune was emaged at the thought mid act of 
resistance. To the Commune, lepublicauism 
meant democracy, and dcmociacy was virtu- 
ally amiichy. This, then, was the political 
complexion to winch public sentiment had 
come in tho capital ; and this was what ro used- 
up Fiance would no longer accept Thus 
France fought the Commune, and the Com- 
mune was put out in fire And blood. The 
shock was very great. The political absolutism 
of Paris was destroyed The bloody epilepsy 
ended in dispelling the cephalic congestion, 
and in the disti ihution of the nervous forces 
of France into nil the body Paris could not 
regain her ascendency. Her war passion 
could not prevail to plunge France into a 
second Gei man wur it Foulmnce, 

The Veri-ailtes Government, under Thiers 
fust and Gambetta aftei wards, represented 
Fiance, not Pin is. The Third Republic was 
m Paiis rather than of it. The Government 
came to rely upon the country, upon the result 
of -provincial elections, upon the general voice 
of the French Nation, rather than upon the 
spasmodic and often whimsical cry of tho 
capital. In so far aa the country life was 
favorable to peace rather than war, by so 
much did tlie change to which wc have re- 
ferred, the decentralization of the power of 
Paris, tend to the production of national 
amity, and the spirit of toleration. 

This condition was already in fruitage when 
Gambetta became Piesident of the Council 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. He himself 
ppi reived the change, and accepted it. It 
can not be doubted that lus piestige was abated 
by the transformation of the political and 
social landscape ; but he continued to be, as bo 
Imd been since the death of Tliieis, the first 
man of France, the popular idol, Hie chief 
representative of French nationality. How 
gioat, there fine, was the shock of his death! 
Gambetta was now but fm ty-femr yours of ago. 
Hi* genius for puhli * ’ffiiiis was of the highest 
older. In his powci /or public opinion he 
was without a rival Pie was unqucstionnUy 
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the greatest oiator of modem Fiance. He 
was a stiangei to feai. Republicanism, the 
true iv-eendenoy of the people, was, n> a pi in 
ciplc, intei woven with even y fiber of his being. 
The Republic was his pa won, hi» deity The 
Fie ni h people had come to nuclei stand that 
in all questions affecting the nationality and 
honor of Fiance, they might bust Ciamhetta 
with mi implicit Jaith. The nation had fol- 
lowed him with its sympathy mid confidence, 
as he pa^ed by degiee^, and under the experi- 
ence of the epoch, fiom the Extieme Left to 
the Lett Ccntci, wlieie lie stood majestic- 
ally at the hour of his death. 

The event was unexpected, tragical, 
lamentable, lie died .suddenly at the 
Ville d* A vi ay, near Paris, on the last 
day of 1882. In his last hoius he sufr 
eied greatly fiom the blood poisoning, 
which brought bun suddenly from tie- 
meudous and energetic manhood to the 
feebleness and delirium of extinction. 

His death was the very mockery of 
fate. It seemed against the fitness of 
things, against the order of nature, against 
the law aud sequence of human life, that 
the heroic Republican adventurer, who, 
amid tho horrors of the German war, with 
all their angry batteries vomiting and 
smoldug around beleaguered Paris, lmd 
climbed into tho basket of a tottering 
balloon aud risen above the spiies of the 
city, sailing out over the German lines 
of investment to alight beyond in safety, 
to raise the clarion of the Republic, and 
to fiie all Southern France to the sudden 
creation and equipment of a volunteer 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men; who had afterwards stood at the 
left of Thiers through the trying ordeals 
of his Administration, and subsequently had 
kept his Republican sword-blade unsheathed in 
the sight not only of France, but of all the 
world, during the whole reactionary ascendency 
of the jUacMahnn Government, — should now 
at last be (lone to death with a mi&eiablc pistol- 
ball, fired in a moment of passion by a jealous 
mistress! The tragedy and the satire arc 
equal, — the pitiable end, the bitter mockery 
of a midday glory. 

The year 1883 was noted in French his- 
tory for certain revivals of distrust in the 
N. — Voi. 4— as 


Chamber and among the people with lespect 
to the lepie&entative-s of the old and urent dy* 
nastier Turnd Republicans became alaimed lest 
the pacification and amnesty had gone too far. 
The lepie^entatives of the old Royalty and Im- 
pel mhsni woic going quietly about then busi- 
ness, in puviitc and public life, as other citizens 
of the Republic. While a ceit.un political neces- 
sity compelled them to uphold their respective 
pie tensions to a throne which no longer ex- 
isted, they w ci e, for the nm>t part, lespectful 
in conduct and expression tow aids tlreiepub- 
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lican institutions under which they lived, 
Prince Napoleon, however, now showed him- 
self to he an exception to the 1 ule. He <ecms 
to have made up his mind that the Third Re- 
public uns an utter failure, and, acting under 
this hispiiatiou, he pioceeded to placaid the 
walls of Paris with a proclamation deckling 
the futility and folly of the existing Govern- 
ment, and calling upon tho nation to accept 
Bonapartism as a refuge from political calamity 
and social confusion. 

It would, doubtless, have been wise for tho 
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tMiia than in mi y ntlior country. Tlie Clmich 
mnl the Nan* Iiiul enn-piml to hedge marriage 
abon t uith <v<iy known s-mirih winch legis- 
lative device nr ioliLrinii-> o,iution might con- 
trive. The Roman Catholic theory of the 
marital union had been accepted and put into 
the French Cim-tiuition and statute u» one uf 
the fundament ah of social and civil existence. 
Divorces \wro not granted The nmiiiugc was 
made a^ indL-olubhi ,i* might he by the ingc 
unity of oiganhed society. 

Nevertheless it \vui found that the system 
was u miring badly hi every paiticulnr. 
Statistic sin lived tlmt the nmrriace-mlc was 
lower in France than in any other civilized cuuu* 
try. The Mine thing was true of the birth-iute. 
It was found that in England and Germany 
ami tho United States, the into of marriages 
and births wns much more encouraging than 
in Fiance, w here divorces were not permitted. 
At the same time mid by tho same method, it 
was discovered that illegitimacy was more 
prevalent in Frauce than in those countries 
where divorces might be procured under 
reasonable restrict ion $. In a word, the corn 
vietiou was forced upon the public judgment 
tlmt the denial of divorce — instead of cn- 
coui aging marriage and conducing to si high 
birth-rate — ivaa a positive d is con ragmen f; to 
both. As a result, many projects of legisla- 
tion were proposed in abatement of the evils 
arising from the prevalent system. One meas- 
ure seriously discussed wa3 the taxation of 
bachelors, with a view of driving them into 
nuuringo Another proposed a bounty for 
marriage, and a third suggested pri/,C3 and re- 
ward’s for large families of children. More 
important, and much more to the point, how- 
ever, wns the lcgnhitmn of 1884, by which 
the No-divorce Law, which had hold in all its 
rigor for more than sixty years, was abrogated, 
wild its place taken by new statutes, under 
which, for valid realms, unhappy and uncon- 
genial marriages might he annulled This 
merino wih supplemented in the following 
year by a law revived from the First Revo- 
lution, for granting public suppoit to the 
seventh child in every family of limited re- 
sources. The measure also contemplated pro- 
vision for the education of such children in 
the Higher institutions of learning; but this 
feature failed of adoption. 


■THE MODERN WORLD. 

The beginning of 1885 was noted tor tlio 
leni'iwil of the question of revising the Fioneli 
Cniintifutimi In several piu liouliu'd that ui- 
&ti innent was imwil Mac lory to ovtiemc, and 
ev<Mi moderate, diVpuh/aan^ T/ic apporfrtmi 
character of the judicial offices was distasteful 
to ail elates of tho democracy. But- moio 
paiticularly was the HciiaUuial life-tenure, 
which held for one-fourth of the Upper 
Oh am her, and the tenme of nine years for the 
other three-fourths, a subject of di satisfaction 
to pa haps a majority of the French people. 
It wns claimed, besides, in a general way, that 
the Constitution of 1871-72 lmd been formed 
under the influence of the Monarchical aiul 
Semi-Monarch icul parties, and that it did not 
truly lepiesent the wishes and sentiments of 
the Fiench Republicans. On the other hand, 
the attempt at revision of the instrument was 
a m ensure of hazard to any party which might 
undertake it. However desirous the Repub- 
lican Government might be to piomote the 
amendment of the fundamental law of tho 
land, it could but be recognized as a perilous 
nuclei taking. The Constitution had now 
reached the fourteenth year from its origin. 
It wns well known, and had been observed by 
political critics, that no French Government, 
since the outbreak of the Revolution of 1789, 
had survived its twentieth year. Could the 
Third Republic prove an exception to tho 
rule? Would not the project to amend the 
Constitution tend strongly to undermine tho 
Republic which rested on it? These ques- 
tions made the Moderate Republicans exceed- 
ingly timid in proposing or accepting tho 
various pi ejects of revision which were agi- 
tated from the Left. 

Meanwhile the attention of the country wns 
called from merely civil questions to tho dis- 
tresses and calamities of the French aims in 
the East. Tlio Tmiquin war had lnoken out 
again. The treaty of Tientsin had proved to 
he no settlement at all. The Chinese claims 
to the soveioignty of Tonquin had been re- 
vived, and' the fortified town oF Lnn^on f 
which had been put under a French gun ison 
by the treaty, was recovered by the enemy. 
The conduct of Admiial Courbet on the coast 
lmd been such as justly to waken the animosity 
of the Cluucse Government. At length tho 
news flashed suddenly to Faris that the French 
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army under General N6gricr in Tonquin was 
in full retreat, the General himself wounded, 
and his .successor, Bnfcrc, telegraphing that he 
hoped to he able to save the so-called Delta 
from recap tme by tlie enemy. 

This intelligence was of the precise kind to 
create consternation in Paris ami throughout 
France. By the following morning, when the 
Chamber convened, public opinion had fast- 
ened on the Ministry as the culpable party. 
AH the elements of opposition suddenly blew 
Into storm, and the Cabinet went to pieces m 
an hour. M. Jules Ferry, the Prime Minister, 
did not a tt tempt to face the tempest. He 
saw that the madness of the day was preva- 
lent over all argument and piotcst, and he at 
mice resigned his office. The next despatches, 
however, weie rcussuiing, and the whole sub- 
sequent development of the situation tended 
to show that the Administration had not been 
wanting in good sense or energy in the manage- 
ment of the Tonquin complication. Neverthe- 
less, tho mischief was clone, so far ns the 
Ministry was concerned, and n now Cabinet 
was nfc once formed under the leadership of 
M. Brisson, a statesman of but small reputa- 
tion. In the Cabinet, however, were other 
leaders of greater ability, and more widely 
known. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
assigned to M. do Freycinet. M. Allnin- 
Tnvgd leceived the Secretaryship of Finance, 
an office which lie had already held in the 
short-lived Ministry of Gambettn It could 
but be noted, however, that the fust utter- 
ances of the new Cabinet pointed to no essen- 
tial divergence from the policy of its piedeces- 
cor, and it was soon discerned that some force 
other than the news of the disasters in Ton- 
quin had been the efficient cause of the dis- 
placement of Jules Ferry from the head of the 
Government. 

What, theiefore, was the occult political 
antagonism which had led to the overthrow of 
tho Ferry Ministry ? The same question might 
well have been asked when Gnmbetta, after a 
Premiership of scarcely three months, had 
been displaced under pressure of the Cham- 
ber. ITow could tlm leading statesmen of 
Franco thus fnli^beforo the irrational opposi- 
tion of a legislative body which accepted the 
flame political principles with themselves? 
The answer to these questions revealed a pro- 


found vice which had already gamed lodgment 
and development in the new republican sys- 
tem of government. Tho evil in question 
was precisely tlm same as tlmt which, in tho 
United Slates of America, ha^ nearly dis- 
gusted tho conscience and intellect of tho 
nation with the whole method represented by 
the President and Congress. It ir>, in a word, 
the evil of local pat ion age, fostered and up- 
held by the membcis of Congress against the 
public interest, to secure then own interest in 
llie localities from which they are chosen. It 
is that deep-seated political vice against which 
Civil service Reform has thus far beaten in 
vain 

Alieady, under the Administration of 
' Thiers, the same tiling appeared in the con- 
duct of the Chamber of Deputies. The mein- 
heis of that body weie, as we have said, 
chosen singly from the particular Arrondisse- 
nients which they represented, They came into 
the Chamber of Deputies to take care of a local 
rather than a general intciest. Even the cai i o 
of local concerns soon became secondary to 
the consideration of those means through 
which, by reflection, they might hold their 
own places in the National Assembly. The 
great fact of patronage was at once discovered. 
The Deputies became the dispensers of the local 
offices in the districts which they respectively 
repiesented. Such offices began to go at once 
to the unworthy and unscrupulous local politi- 
cians who wei e the supporters, present and pro- 
spective, of the Deputies themselves. The 
machine was found. Tho old hedgehog of 
party looked onfc with his leaden eyes from 
under the covert, and grinned at the friends of 
honest and capable administration. The true 
National Republicans discovered bis hiding- 
place sind attacked him in his native lair. 
But the Jesuit was the same which the 
American Civil-service Reformers had already 
reached — defeat. 

Gambettn had striven with. all his might to 
secure tho substitution of a new and enlight- 
ened system of patronage for the old local 
corruption into which the Republic had so 
easily fallen. It was in puiMiance of this 
project that he sought to change the election 
laws in such manner os to make the Deputies 
no longer dependent on the ArrondFscmcnfc, 
but on the whole Department. It was opposi- 
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lion to this mcasuie on the prut of the Depu- 
ties, anxious to letaiu their coirupt pieioga- 
tives, that led to thu nvcitlumv of the tiam- 
botfa C'lthjnct, mid it was the very same mi- 
tagonUni which now soi/.vd upon the pietenae 
of the disasters m Tonqmn ns a pretence for 
displacing Julo Ferry and his Cabinet. 

Perhaps the gieatest problem with which 
the civil government*! of the present cm me 
confronted h that which relates to the distri- 
bution and alignment of the appointive offices 
by the Executive and Legislative dejnut incuts. 
Tlicie L not to-day a ei\ili/ed nation in the 
world ili which the citizens best fitted to dis- 
charge the duties of such offices are not thrust 
into the background, and held down from an 
enlightened public service by the eormpt horde 
of office-seekers and oftice-getteis, whose only 
qualifi eat ions nre their effectiveness and skill 
in the management of the party engine, and 
their blind and selfish support of those from 
whose hands the appointive offices me to fall. 
The alternative is to-day present with all lib- 
eral governments: It is either Civil-sorvice 
Reform or an early wreckage of popular insti- 
tutions. The two conspicuous examples of 
nations standing in the very horns of the di- 
lemma are France and the United States. 

The state of opinion among the Socialists 
and Democrats of the French Republic in ay 
be gathered from a manifesto of the Parisian 
Radical, issued in duly of 1886. The paper 
iu question constituted the party platform, 
which was imposed on the candidates for the 
department of the Seine, The fust principle 
announced in the proclamation w r us that every 
child at every Mage of its education was to bo 
supported and caved for at tlio expense of the 
vState— -to be boarded, lodged, clothed, and 
instructed by lay teachers at the public charge. 
The object openly proclaimed was to enable 
every wedded pair, liow f cvor poor, to have and 
to 1 ear as many cliildien as their own wishes 
and the law’s of nature might c npgest The 
second article declared fbr the abolition of all 
indirect taxation, with the suhsitution of a di- 
rect tax on both capital and income; but the 
tax wu< to he prngi e^-ive ; that is, very light 
whore the capital and income weie small, and 
growing heavier with each increment, until 
exorbitant accumulations of private property 
should be well-nigh taxed away. The third 


i principle announced was that of a heavy duty, 
or tax, on ti admitted property; as, for instance, 
that handed down by parents to their chil- 
dren. Then came other iu tides for taking 
possesion by the Government of all mil roads, 
canals, aud mines, wLth a view to operating 
the mine solely for the public benefit. A 
maximum was to be fixed for the daily hours 
of labor, and no children under fourteen years 
of age wei c to be pennitted to work in the 
factoi les or workshops of France. A system 
of public in edit w as demanded for the poor, 
so that people having no means might be able 
to secure by loan from the State the ncce^ruy 
capital for beginning and pi executing their 
callings. Finally, nil peisons unable to labor 
for themselves were to be supported at the 
public expense, and illegitimate and legitimate 
children wove to be given a status of perfect 
equality before the law. 

The general electoral campaign of 1885 
was now vrell under way. The parties in the 
contest were designated by the names of Re- 
publican, Conservative, and Radical. The 
election was held in October, the Republicans 
being under the leadership of Jules Ferry, and 
the Radicals accepting that of M. ClemencCnu. 
The party of the Government entered the 
contest with the usual advantages and disad- 
vantages which the party in power always 
carries into an election. It lmd been believed 
in oilier countries, and a like delusion appears 
to have prevailed in France herself, that the 
definitive Republic was now so well established 
as to command for its supporters an over- 
whelming majority. But the event proved 
otherwise. 

The result of the election was, indeed, a 
surprise to all w f lio were interested in tlio issue, 

A nummary of the popular vote showed that 
the Republicans of all shades had polled a 
vote of 3,180,000. The Conservative vote, 
including under that head Legitimists and 
Imperialists, reached 3,140,000; while the 
Radicals secured a poll of 000,000 votes. It 
was seen at a glance that while the Republi- 
can ascendency was to continue, the situation 
was still precarious; for the whimsical and 
expedient combination of the opposing ele- 
ments would be sufficient at any time to ac- 
complish not only the overthrow of the 
existing Administration, but, perhaps, of the 
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republican system iteelf. The saving feature and, hi hie selection, notified the Prime Min- 
in the political physiognomy wa*, as it had is ter, M. Brhson, of his wish to have him re* 
been before, the i usur in oun table difficulty of main at the head of the Government. The 
■organic union between the Legitimist and latter, however, was unwilling to accept the 
Imperialist parties. Though they might both '/esponsi bill ty, in the face of the now Chamber, 
be properly classed together as monarchical, and he accoidingly le&igiied M. de Frey- 
they could not be expected to unite against ci net was thereupon once moie summoned to 
the Republic on the fundamental question of form a Cabinet, and to undeitake the duties 
restoiiug either the Empire or the Kingdom, of Premier. 

As for the Radical party, it could no more be The time had imw arrived for a final trial 
despised as contemptible. With nearly a between France and the i e preset] tfttives of the 
million suffrages at its command, and holding old Royalty and Impeiialisiu. The election 
in some sense a balance of power, it 
must necessarily be, under the ensuing 
Administrations, a constant menace to 
the Moderate Republican ascendency. 

The geneial result of the elections 
Was thus to continue th^ Republic and 
the Moderate Administration. With the 
opening of the National Assembly, in 
the following December, M. Jules Grevy 
was triumphantly reelected President, to 
succeed himself. It is at this point that 
the French Constitution departs most 
widely from that of the United States. 

In that country, the President of the Re- 
public is chosou by a joint ballot of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, acting 
as a National Assembly, At the Presi* * 
dential election of 1885 great excitement 
prevailed at Versailles and Paris, and, 
indeed, throughout France. The scene 
in the Assembly rose to the pitch of vio- 
lence. M. GiAvy received a total ma" 
jority, on the joint ballot, of a hundred 
and thirty-five. But the Right, with the 
exception of five members, refused to 



vote, under the theory that to cast a 
ballot for any citizen for the Fresh 


PRESIDENT JULES GRfcVY. 


dency of the Republic was a virtual disa- 
vowal of the monarchical principle. The 
reflection of the President was well received, 
not only in France, but among all the West* 
ern nations. Messages of congratulation were 
sent in to him on the occasion from the larger 
number of the European Governments, in- 
cluding England ; and from the latter country, 
the Prince of Wales added a special despatch. 

President Grdvy had not sympathized with 
the sudden ebullition by which, a few months 
previously, the Ferry Ministry had been over- 
thrown. Nevertheless, he accepted the result, 


of 1885 had greatly encouraged the Bonaparte 
and Orleans Princes, and the party which they 
represented. The conduct of the Monnichists 
in refusing to vote at the Presidential election 
was a positive menace to the Republic. The 
enormous popular vote which the party had 
been able to poll in the Into contest had tlior 
oughly alarmed the Government, and had 
produced a strong sentiment of antagonism, 
extending to proscription. The feeling waa 
not allayed by the conduct of the Princes 
themselves. Many of them openly proclaimed 
the illegitimacy of the Republic, declaring 
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that the Government fticfiticni'*, illegal, 
spui ion? By the beginning of 1 the ex- 
citement ro^e to the pitch of nr lion. xV * weep- 
ing measure was in^Litu toil for the luinis-liinont 
fiom .Fiance of all the leading if, pi tentative s 
of the old Royal and Impel ml fiuuiho The 
movement grew in volume, and on the 24th 
of June a decree was issued by the Govern- 
ment for the expulsion of the Piiace^ both 


I rili tie*, and his public services to the country, 
lie yielded Willi great reluctance to t lie decree, 
leaving behind luni a piockunation full of ve- 
hement denunciations, and containing many 
bitter mid truthful reflections mi the proscrip- 
tive policy adopted by the Government. The 
Piinco protested in the name of justice against 
the violence done to himself and his kinsmen 
He boldly announced liis claim as the repre- 



sentative of tho 
Monarchical paity, 
and charged the 
National Govern- 
ment with perse- 
cution and coward- 
ice. M The Repub- 
lic,” mid the Pi i nee, 
“is afraid In 
striking me, it 
marks me out. I 
have confidence in 
Franco, and at tho 
decisive hour I 
shall be ready/* 
The Count hffc hir 
home at the Cha- 
teau iVEu, and took 
up his residence at 
Tunbridge Wells, 
England. Ho was 
accompanied by the 
Due de Chartres. 
The Due (Y Au male 
and the Prince do 
Joinvillo also 
obeyed the decree, 
and went into ban- 
ishment. The names 
of Prince Murat 
and his son were 
stricken from tho 


Pill SCE DE jniKMJLF. 


roll of the Ficncli 


Legitimists and Borinp artists, from Fiance. 
The Impel mlists accepted their exile with bet- 
ter gnice than the other.* Prince Victor Na- 
poleon ictirad to Bnnwels, and Prince Jerome 
to Geneva The Comte de Paris and his" 
family accepted the lesult only became they 
must. The Count was at tluS time by far the 
most popular and influential representative of 
the ancient system. Knowing his rank, eapa- 


army, and the Due 
de Nemours was deposed from the Picaidency 
of a humane society. Right or wiong, the Re- 
public had at last accepted the issue, and, 
adopting the policy of proscription, sought to 
accomplish by terror and prosecutions what it 
had not been able otherwise to eflect with 
certainty and emphasis,— -the obliteration of 
the Monarchical party in the Republic. 

Hie excitement in France over the expul* 
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Bion of the Princes was presently heightened might well awaken a dwrp compunction in 

by a peirfonnl event which \\as destined to be the Republican breast fin 1 the liar&h measure 

the fhst in an extiaordimuy ciiioor Genouii by which the donor wa'a driven into exile fiom 

Bou hinder, Minister of Wai , in llio debate his native land. 

in the French Chamber over the case of the An incident near the olo-o <1 lti.sfi served 
Due (l’Aunialc, found occasion to denounce in to show the still feendtive temper of the 

scveie terms the Baron do Larcinty,a Lcgiti- French people with respect to Germany. In 

mattal Senator. The Senator replied, applying certain of the German cities lliu ingenuity of 

the cpi the b “cowardly” (Fr, Idehe) to the con- the mce had been hugely devoted to the 

duct of the War 
Minister in de- 
nouncing one who 
was absent. A duel 
was tho result, 

Boulanger receiv- 
ing the lire of his 
antagonist, but not 
firing himself. In 
tho meantime, while 
these amenities were 
exchanged in the 
Assembly and on 
tho field, the Duo 
d’Auninlo pro- 
ceeded, by mi act 
of unexpected gen* 
craity, to heap (ire 
on the head of tho 
Republic by making 
a gift to the Fiench 
Institute, in trust 
for the Nation, the 
magnificent old pal- 
ace anrl domain of * 

Chantilly. The es- 
tate and palace were 
the seat his an- 
cestors, the Ccmd6s. 

The event showed 
that he had al- 
ready transferred 
the splendid prop- 
erty by will, intend- 
ing to occupy it during his life-time, and manufacture of toys, and tbefce were &old in 

then give possession to the Institute. But his foreign countries. Franco heisclf, even Paris, 

banishment, making it impossible for him to was a buyer of such goods. Among tho lest, 

enjoy lunger a residence in tho ancestral palace German handicraft hod produced a toy school- 

which he luul himself so recently restored, bouse for the French market. Inside of the 

furnished the occasion for tho completion of school-house one section was occupied with a 

the gift. Tho estate had an estimated value miniature map of France. It remained, for 

of sixty million francs, and the present of so Le Trappeau newspaper, organ of the Patriotic 

splendid a properly to tho French Notion League, to discover the hoirihle circumstance 
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that a pari of the Fiencli po^e^ions ueqitiied 
from Italy duiing tlic ^rcond Empire was 
•eri nneoiwly realigned in the toy-map to Italy. 
Evidently, Kiid Lc Tirqjpmv, this outiugeous 
nmtilation of French teiritory lias been pur- 
posely accomplished by the insidious map- 
maker to inidead the childien of Pans in 
acquiring a knowledge of the tnic boundaries 
of their country. Hateful intrigue ! Other 
newspapers took up the cry, and u leading 
journal of Berlin responded with u ponderous 
editoiial on “ the endangered peace between 
France and Germany” I 

One of the peculiarities of the French Gov- 
eminent, from the founding of the Third Ito- 
puhlic down to the piesent time, has been the 
instability of its Cabinets. It Mould appear 
that the Ministry hold by u precarious ten me. 
Party discipline is much less prevalent in 
France than in Great Britain or the United 
States. For this reason any fortuitous event, 
chancing to produce in the country a tem- 
porary excitement on some political or semi- 
political subject, is likely to storm into the As- 
sembly, break the party lines, and drive the 
Ministers from power. Their own following 
breaks line in the presence of the excitement, 
and an unexpected minority vote for the 
Government leads to a resignation mid read- 
justment Possibly with the morrow the cir- 
cumstances have changed, and the Chamber 
may eveu regret its hasty and passionate 
action; but it is then too late to mend the 
broken vessel 

In December of 1886 a notable instance of 
these political whorls in the Assembly took 
place. The office of Sub-prefect under the 
Republic had, for some leason of use or abuse, 
become suddenly unpopular The Opposition 
seized upon the circumstance, and moved a 
total abolition of the office 127 question. 31. 
Suriien, Minister of the Interior, to whose 
ad m initiation the pending notion related, 
opposed the proposal to abolish, hut offered 
instead a motion fm a modification of the 
offices of Sub-prefects M. de Freycinet sup- 
posed the Minister of the Interior; but to 
the surprise of the country the Ministerial 
motion was defeated, and that for total aboli- 
tion carried by a hu;ge majority. The Ex- 
treme Left, being of couise unable itself to 
conduct the Government, proposed on the 
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morrow a vote of confidence intended as a 
panacea, but Freycinet and his fellow-Min in- 
ters persisted in resigning. 3L Floquet, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, thcioupon undo took to 
form a Ministry, hut failed. President Gievy 
then imposed the task on 31. Ren 6 Goblet, 
who, on the 11th of December, succeeded in 
forming a new Cabinet, with himself for Presi- 
dent of the Council. The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs was assigned La M. Flo urais ; 31. 
Dauphin became Minister of Finance; M. 
Berthclot, Minister of Public Instruction; M. 
Sairien, Minister of Justice; General Boulan- 
ger, Minister of War; Admiral Anbe, Min- 
ister of the Marine; M. Granet, Minister of 
Posts and Telegiaphs; M. Lockioy, Minister 
of Commerce; 31. Milhuul, Minister of Public 
Works; 31. Deville, Minister of Agriculture. 
It was noticeable that the new Cabinet was 
throughout more friendly to the Left than any 
winch lmd preceded it. M Goblet himself 
had been a political pupil and friend of Gnm- 
bettn, and was, at the time of his accession to 
office, on terms of intimacy with ClGmenceftii. 
The radicalism of General Boulanger w T fts suf- 
ficiently well known, and was destined in a 
short time to become a source of extreme dis- 
tress to the Government 

At the beginning of 1887 an issue lmd al- 
ready been raised between that kind of polit- 
ical sentiment which was represented by Bou- 
langer and the adverse opinion which called 
for retrenchment, reform, and peace. The 
foimer policy signified high taxation and lav- 
ish expendiUue, especially in reorganizing and 
mobilizing the army. It also expressed the 
piinciple of rectifying the boundary of France, 
and therefore of hostility to Germ an}". It 
appealed to nil the old war passions, and was 
not far from publicly inscribing Revenge on its 
banner as the motto of the Republic. For 
the^e reasons the Opportunists in the Ficnch 
Assembly — those who desired that Franco 
should pursue the even tenor of her ways, ac 
cept economy as her law, and peace with her 
neighbors as a principle of action— looked 
fun with alarm, and then with auger, upon the 
course which the War Minister was deter- 
mined to puisne The representatives of the 
opposition to Boulanger found a leader in 
31. Ron vior, ancl in the early summer of 1887 
the Goblet Cabinet was disrupted, and u ne* 
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Ministry funned under the Piomieidnp r, f 
Kmivior. All of the old MiDi-tm- gave place 
to new nieinln'i-, lcpKM nting iho policy of 
economy, Lvfnnn, and peart Boulanger aas 
impel suded in office by Grneial Forum; but 
the o\,«rthiown Mi nil- ter vn-. at once taken up 
and eunverled into n popular idol by the 
French uar party, and from thcncefinlh until 
die day of his banishment he became what 
^.mmenua would call an “Lme” in French 
oolitic-! 

The qualities of Boulanger immediately ap- 
peared Ho appealed to the, people. He de- 
clared that lie had been displaced from the 
War Office through the influence of Ger- 
many — that the whole movement against him 
was inspired by the deadly enemies of France. 
Tiiis view of the ca-e was at once taken up by 
the populace of Far is, and a large party 
throughout France. A clamor was raised for 
the restoration of Boulanger to the War Office, 
and it appeared for ft while that the Govern- 
ment would he borne down under the pressure. 
At a live-election in the department of the 
Seine, notwithstanding the fact that General 
Boulanger a candidacy was wholly illegal, the 
Radicals gave him a vote of more than thirty- 
three thousand. Meanwhile, a feeling of active 
animosity was awakened between France and 
Germany, which portended the early outbreak 
of war. Genera] Boulanger was ordered to re- 
turn to his com ii land at Clernumt-Penand ; 
but the occasion of his ictticmeiit was «cized 
upon by his admirers, and converted into n 
demon strut inn which alnuned the Government 
Symptoms appeared of elevating Boulanger to 
a dictatorship on the ruins of the Republic. 
Strenuous measures were adopted, under the 
direction of the Rouvier Ministry, to prevent 
the further participation of Boulanger in polit- 
ical matters. He was accused of illegal con- 
duct, aud a crisis tlievv near, at which it must 
be determined whether the constituted author- 
ities or Ihe lefraetory Getioinl uould be su- 
preme in Franco. In August, M Jules Ferry 
made a speech in which Boulanger was so se- 
verely criticised that the latter sent to Ferry 
a challenge to fight a duel. Nevertheless, the 
Government held on until the sunnnei recess 
of the Assembly, keeping Boulanger and his 
followers at bay 

Such was the condition of affairs when a 
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\ ncu cuciiim-tancc, unexpected and scandalous, 
an hg in the face of the Government. In Oc- 
tober of the vein winch we are considering, it 
was divulged that General Fntlarel, ot the 
French War Office, had been engaged in the 
ignominious busing* of celling deemations and 
promotions to officers of the army. The in- 
signia of the Legion of Honor had been sold 
for a sum to meiceiiary wretches moan enough 
to buy! The scandal was prodigious. Bou- 
langer immediately seized upon the circum- 
stance, and declared that the traffic in decora- 
tions was a part of the policy of the War 
Office a^> against himself. For this offense the 
Minister of War ordered the arrest of Bou- 
langer for thiity (lays; but the act, however 
necessary, seemed to add martyrdom to the 
other nieiife of the General, and his followers 
were inoie vociferous than ever. ITaid after 
the disgrace brought on the Government by 
General Caffiuel came nnotner of like char- 
acter. M Wilson, son-in-law of President 
Grevy, and residing in the Presidential Palace, 
was detected in a disgraceful domestic intrigue, 
and in the still more scandalous business of 
using the President’s official frank in his own 
business. WiNon was himself a repiosentativo 
for Tours, and the Electoral Committee of that 
department took the matter in hand. An in- 
vestigation refill tod m the deposition of (Jaf- 
fa 1 el from the army, and the necessary resti- 
tution by Wilson of forty thousand francs to 
cover the postage on matter winch he had sent 
out illegally midei GrfcvyN, stamp while residing 
with the President at the Palace of the 
Ely sco ! 

All of this was sweet food for the Bonlan- 
gist«, who broke out into martial music composed 
in honor of their hero. The matter bore with 
ever-increasing weight upon the Government. 
President Grevy was afflicted in the last degree 
by the scandals which had fallen out from his 
own door Though he was not personally 
affected by them, the conduct of his son-in-law, 
whom lie lefused to dismiss from the Elysee, 
seemed to involve him hopelessly. A clamor 
was raised fur his resignation fiom office. This 
he at fii st refused to heed; but the Opposition 
fanned the coals of antagonism to a white lieafc > 
and it became evident that not only the Min- 
istry of Rouvier, hut the Executive office 
itself, was trembling in the wind President 
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(jrovy sought tor a while to temporize with 
the elements, hut the storm ineioiisnl, and 
presently ;i vote was adopted almost imani- 
in on sly by the Chain her, declaring that that 
fxxly was “in waiting for a communication 
from the President!” On the 2d of .Decem- 
ber the hitler gave over the contest, and sent 
in his letter of 1 (.wig nation. He was tints vir- 
tually driven from the Presidency of France 
by MHimlftlrnis conduct on the part of two .sub- 
ordinates for whom lie was only indirectly re- 
sponsible, and in whose 11 ml feasance in office 
he had no pint or lot. He was virtually 
deposed from the Presidency without impeach- 
ment, and without a proposition to impeach — 
this by a process as utterly illegal on the part 
of the French Assembly as it ia possible to 
conceive 

The election of a new Executive was im- 
pel ative. There were symptoms of old-time 
Parisian riots. The bands in many places 
Were playing Boulanger's March , and to the 
casual observer it would have seemed that a 
revolution was at the door. Strangely enough, 
however, the Bourse was not disturbed. Those 
who might be expected to be most sensitive to 
the dangers of the situation suffered no alarm. 
Nor did the army appear to be greatly agitated. 
The Assembly wont immediately into an elec- 
tion for a new Executive, and the same 
resulted, on the second ballot, in the choice of 
M. SadbGarnot, a Moderate Republican, who 
at onco took the oath of office and entered 
upon his duties. 

Tho events of the following year were not 
noted for great excitement or striking evolu- 
tions The popularity of General Boulanger 
began to wane. The Government moved 
steadily against him, and he was presently 
placed on the vetiicd list of the army. lie at 
onco declared him^lf ns a candidate for the 
Assembly, ami announced his principles as “a 
protest against the impotence into which tho 
Government and Parliament have fallen, and 
the necessity of upholding the national dig- 
nity and the integrity of French territory.” 
He succeeded in gaining a seat in the Assem- 
bly, but bis declamations in that body told 
against bis own cause. It was noted that he 
had the fatal gift of speech, and that tho 
44 Mon of Destiny” had always been silent. 
Therefore Boulanger was not a Mail of Destiny ! 


It lernained, however, for an ahsmd duel 
to prick tho bubble of his fame and bung the 
swift collapse. Foi .some wnuU in debate ut- 
tered by the old Imrruter, M. Fhnjimt, t\ ehul 
lenge \wv, sent and accepted, and (be two men 
met with swuub I’o the astonrihihent of all 
France, the military lino, that lmd been and 
was to be, suffered himself to he stabbed with 
his ad votary's sword, and gave no thrust in 
return. The result bj ought ridicule, against 
which no Diotatur is able to stand. Rochefort 
summed it alL up in IJInlmmujmnl by ^i)ing: 
“How wonderful I The youngest General in 
the army lias let himself he pinked by a bar- 
rister nearly sixty yeais old!” It was more 
than the French could bear, and Boulanger 
lost his place as a revolutionary leader. He 
was presently afterwards expelled from the 
Assembly, and sent into exile in England. 

The Republic bad some cause to be grati- 
fied at the outcome. The nightmare might 
have settled mere seriously if it had continued 
longer. The excitable character of the French 
people, and the immedicable wound which 
France had sutfbied on the sword of Germany, 
might well have furnished the furnace and 
fuel of a new combustion. But the assuaging 
waters of mere absurdity sufficed to put out 
the flame Though General Boulanger con- 
tinued to fulminate at intervals fiom the hori- 
zon, his figure gradually assumed the outline 
of an amusing puppet, rather than a threaten- 
ing specter. The Presidency of Carnot was 
accepted as though there lmd be<m no ille- 
gality in its antecedents. The approach of the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Great Revo- 
lution called the attention of the French peo- 
ple away from Boulungism, and, indeed, from 
all forms of political animosity, to the con- 
templation of the really gient histoiy of France 
during the century past. It was evident that 
the year 1889 would satisfy with many forms 
of excitement tho enthusiastic dispositions of 
the race, and would compensate with fate and 
spectacle for the absence of the clamor of war 
and political battle. 

The coming of the Centennial Tear had, 
indeed, been ardently expected The nation- 
quivered with the anticipated delights of the 
gieat anniversary which should commemomte 
its deliverance from Feudalism and the past. 
Everywhere during the years 1887 and 1888 
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Wan heard tlie prophecy ami the* m»to of ptep- | evident to the Opposition that the pruty 


mation. The Republic began to put on her 
beautiful gavuuMils Fiom Bello 1 t to BiH, 
from the hiubnr of Marseilles to Calais the 
country was alive with that peculiar ex- 
citement to which the French, moie than 
liny oilier people, me susceptible Though J 
Fiance hail not been the first to invent 
International Exhibitions of ait* ami in- Ja 
Castries, she had already been the most Njjjj 
successful of all nations in bunging such g 
displays to the acme of splendor and g 

edut . There is, in the nature of the ^ 

French people, in the sociable disposition * 
.and vivacity which are the chief national h 
characteristics, a peculiar fitness and faculty 
for the ci cation of magnificent expositions l/J 
and spectacles of civic glory. By the he- l/J! 
ginning of the year, preparations w'eie Kgs 
already well advanced for an Inter- 
national Centennial Exhibition in com- 
memoration of the Revolution of 1789. ^ 

It may be doubted whether the Vb /|F 
republican form of government ) l 
is so well fitted for the production < ji 

and management of exhibitions jt ^ 

1 f ?\R ^ F IfWn- * ^ ^ 


power \ull put into its ciest the glory of ^uc- 
ce-» which a great international display i* 
likely to bring. And it m the nature of 
tlu* Opposition to do ire the dbgi.icp of 
the nation l.ithur tlniu tl»e Mim^i of the 
h paity in power It may he admitted, 

H however, llmfc tin*? motive is, as wo luive 

afiemly seem, 1 cm potential among the 
Wh Fiench than with the English-Speaking 
Iff nation- It is po^ihlo that the “Firiioh 
rS Exposition of 1889 lias lucked something 
iffla of the peculiar magnificence of that Im- 
pci ini show’ which was given under the 
518 I'almnagc of the Second Einpiie in 1867. 
M But, on the whole, the leccnt Centennial 
display at Paris may be regarded as the 
finest of its kind ever yet exhibited among 
m|| the nations, 

Desciiptions of International Ex- 
jj||| hibitions have so greatly multiplied, 
Oi end lmve been so many times re- 
gM peated, that no detailed account will 
be demanded in this place of 
n®J|| '' ^ the Great Exposition of 1889. 

Like its predecessors, it has- 
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of this kind as are Imperial and kingly adminis- 
trations, Tlie latter have tho merit of con- 
centration, and are less likely to be disturbed 
by partisau clamors than are more popular 
forms of government. It has always been 


come and gone The French capital has vif> 
nesbod, in her streets and famous places, the 
congicgntiou of many of the best leprescn ta- 
il ves of the great peoples of the world, and 
the spreading out in her splendid pavilions of 
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tho finest indiMiiil mu 1 aitMie pirnlm h <>f 
nnuliiiH}, i'Jv J-bifi I r Jtnwi iu^iMUinJ fo jh 
summit, thief lumdii'd nntn> iumi tin eailh, 
the rej>u ut.dn *-n ot »‘dl nUnm- ; ami hoj f i 
tljilt MllilillK^fc ll< l^lit <Ul vfc M.Uht'l M the 
emisti active ^ill ot nun, tin \ luivii louhul 
down uiiun Unit humtUul «uwl muhu win 
the })iide and nuiul of nimltm uuh/alion 
Witii tin ni, in the Jay of the (omlusmn of 
this liiumtivo, wo nut} ghuiu? with -iitidhotiou 
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\ and high hope tliumgli tltf» summer air ui oim/1 
f t] J( hu-uvieljiiift hpunthujus nf this most 
Ijt'jtUiiul l.uul oi Jjliei on the bieast nf West- 
<>ii\ Uinapo May fdi ho coining day., be as 
ladmut .i" lin'd -M.iy hoi Inimleh mid Vine- 
liinls, fiuiu licit tii kj smith, flora the Juifl, to 
Fi outline, lie uvei -panned tluough all the 
futuio with *i shy as tKinrjiul and a bolder ns 
ptMcHul tw the evening he*i\en aid hitbov 
le-^ LuuJftUipe of Millet's Anydusf 
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T were hard to say whether 
Germany gained or lost 
by Waterloo, Certainly 
a great soldiery had been 
developed and great gen- 
eralship evolved by the 
conflict. Certainly the 
Western frontier had again been established 
at the Rhine, Certainly the spirit of the Ger- 
man race was aroused from apathy by the 
shock of victorious buttle, and the germs of 
nationality may have been scattered for future 
growth. But, for the rest, Germany inherited 
confusion from her triumph, and her second 
estate was for a long time scarcely better than 
the first. 

For the spirit of French emancipation lmd 
gone abroad in Germany, only to be disap- 
pointed and to fall to the earth. During the 
Napoleonic wars a large part of the German 
people, particularly those included in the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, lmd caught the in fac- 
tion of the French Revolution. It might well 
be said that the Treaty of Tilsit, of July, 
1807, by which one-lmlf of the Prussian terri- 
tory was taken nway, was the completion of 

humiliation. After that, the King and his 
N. — Vol 4—36 


Queen went away from the ruined kingdom 
on a visit to Alexander of Russia, and did not 
return to Beilin until 1809. And yet it is 
true that in these two melancholy years a 
greater woik was accomplished for the regen- 
eration of Germany — moie effected towards 
the liberation and nationalisation of the Ger- 
man race — than during the whole reign of 
Frederick William III, from the battle of 
Waterloo until his death. Then it was that* 
under the leadership of the Ministeis Stein and 
Havdenberg, great reforms wcie undertaken, 
which were actually stopped short and brought 
to naught by the return of the King. Then 
it was that the Monarchy virtually said to the 
people: “Aid us in conquering the Con- 
queror, and we will set you free.” During the 
next six years the Germans fought valiantly 
under the banners of Blilcher, and carried 
those banners triumphantly to the plateau of 
Mont Saint Jean. 

No sooner, however, was the victory 
achieved, no sooner had Prussia and the other 
German States recovered their autonomy, than 
the King, after the manner of mo 11 arch a, for-, 
got his promises. Germany henceforth went 
begging for reform, and nationality was 

683* 
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indefinitely postponed Not ninny spectacles 
have been pTt^imted in human hvdmv move 
humiliating than the outcroepmg and rein- 
statement of the brood nf small Icings uheu 
it was known that the Oowenn uns no longer 
abroad The Cojigre— at Vienna tame, and 
gave its sanction. Then it wns that each rojal 
tinker set to wmlc to repaii his petty, an- 
tiquated throne to seat hi nisei f the) eon, and 
to begin Ins reign in neuoidnucc with the 
beneficent principles promulgated by the Holy 
Alliance! The spirit of Madame ICmlener 
seemed to hover, well pleased, over Wert mi 
Europe, 

Nowhere wore the bitter fruits of the great 
reaction in favor of the Middle Ages mure 
pernictoivdy displayed tlmn in the now Gor- 
man Con federation In some places tho maxims 
of Feudalism were actually raidopted. The 
poor peasants of Mecklenburg were reduced 
to serfdom. In Hesse-Cassel a militaiy order 
was issued by the Elector that the soldiers 
should wear powdered queues, h ht the age of 
Louis XV. The shadow of the spectral Fast 
once more fell across the landscape, and the 
ridiculous German princes flung themselves 
upon their faces, as if to cry out : u These be 
thy gods, 0 Israel!” 

The Congress of Vienna did much to re- 
store the map of Central Europe to its ancient 
outline. Lombardy and Venice fell to Aus- 
tria i so also Illyria, Dalmatia, the Tyrol, 
Salzburg, and Galicia. Warsaw was. trans- 
ferred from Prussia to Russia Ponon, how- 
ever, remained to Prussia. Westphalia and 
the Provinces on the Lower Rhine were also 
included in the Prussian dominion, and the 
enlargement was continued by the annexation 
of a part of Saxony, Swedish Pomerania, and 
the old archbishoprics of Maya nee, Ti&ves, 
and Cologne Eti*t Friesland went to Han- 
over, atnl the latter was advanced from a duke- 
dam to a kingdom Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
and Weimar became grand duchies Frank- 
foi t, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lnbcck regained 
their freedom ms independent municipalities 
As to society, the ancient order w ns restored, 
with the exception of the free nobles and the 
priests, who were not agniu established in their 
former privileges 

In the meantime, however, a spirit of Union 
had appeared among the people. The dream 


of Nationality had gone forth among the Ger- 
man race The idea of the revive l of the Old 
Empire again took pnw k .won of the Teutonia 
mind ; hut it was soon seen that such a project 
was inipo^iblo, The portion which Prussia her* 
^c*l f bad now taken made tho scheme of resturie 
turn impracticable. The ancient condition had 
pa-^od away. Of the fully three hundred 
petty Staten which had been component parl.9 
of the Empire at its dissolution, only thirty-* 
nine now remained, and these were destined 
to he still further i educed by the extinction 
of many The demand of the German lace 
fot unity was, therefoio, doomed to denial and 
disappointment, The German Diet, composed' 
of representatives from a multitude of small 
principalities, each jealous of the other, each 
anxious to retain its own sovereignty, could 
not be expected to promote the union of all 
under a common form The difficulty con- 
fronted the Minister* at Vienna, and it was- 
secn by them tlmt something must be clone to 
meet the will of the German Slates and na- 
tions. A scheme of Confederation was accord-* 
ingly prepared, under the direction of Princo 
Metternich, and was so contrived ns to give 
the leadership to Austria, throwing n round the 
other German States the lcose band of an 
agreement to net in concert against any foreign* 
foe. The general effect was to produce in 
Germany wlmt is called a Staatcnbund, or loose 
Confederacy, and under this imperfect form 
of general government the German nations 
were to continue for nearly half ft century. 

At the beginning, the new Confederation 
promised, through the Diet, many of tho* 
leforins and improvements with which the 
German people bad now become acquainted, 
and for which they clamored, It was agreed 
that a system of tariff legislation for all the 
State-? in common should be prepared; tlmt a 
common curicncy should be used ; tlmt a postal 
system should be provided, and (bat many 
other conditions of progress and improvement 
should bo introduced into the administration. 
But none of these pledges wore fulfilled. 
Some of the States, among which Prussia was 
the mo*t notable example, made laudable 
efforts to bring in the reforms which had been 
caught from the infection of the French 
Revolution. Thus, for instance, the Zoll- 
vevein or Tariff Union, promoted by Prussia. 
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wa* ai length accepted as a basis of a com- 
mercial system among many of the German 
States; hut for the icst, little w a 6 * accomplished 
in (he way of constitutional reforms or en- 
couragement to national unity. 

On the other side, a lamentable amount of 
work was done in the levival of old abuses 
and the re imp nation of ancient fetteis on the 
people. In one thing the German princes were 
agreed, and that was the maintenance of their 
prerogatives against all proclamation and de- 
fense of popular rights. The effect was dis- 
couraging in the lost degiee. The German 
Diet was composed in such manner as to make 
reform impossible. Even where the form of a 
representative government was preserved, so 
plain a condition ns the right of suffrage was 
denied. The members of the legislative bodies 
of ninny of the States were actually appointed 
by the king or duke ; and, even when so ap- 
pointed, their commissions made them the 
representatives of only a single class or party 
among the people. The Diet was forbidden 
to make any change in the constitution, or to 
carry any reformatory measure except by a 
unanimous vote. The system, as of old, 
seemed to have been devised for the special 
purpose of redelivering the German States, 
bound with withes and thongs, into the custody 
of the Middle Ages. The German people, who 
had hoped so much, beginning now to con- 
sider thoughtfully the situation in which they 
bad been placed as the result of all their 
sacrifices, readily perceived that they had been 
resold into the ancient political bondage by 
those benign ruleis who were going to govern 
the world in accordance with the doctrines 
of Christianity, as interpreted by the Holy 
Alliance. It was clear that, in the language 
of Lord Byron, “lcviving thvalldom " hud 
become “the patched-up idol of enlightened 
days " 

Another fact was equally patent, and that 
was, that the deathless principles enunciated 
by the leaders of the French Revolution had 
gone abroad to make the tour of Euiope and 
the world. The audacious ideas which had 
found expression in the now birth of France, 
made their way into the German universities, 
and the students took fire under the inspira- 
tion of freedom. On the 18th of October, 
1817, a great convention or “bund” of the 


Gei man students was held at the old ensile of 
Vfutburg, where Luthiu had been concealed 
aftei his e-cape Aom the Diet., Theio were 
sown the seedh which, in the liarve-t-time to 
come, should bring forth the liberation and 
unity of Germany. 

The reactionists were greatly alarmed at 
tlus-e proceedings, and a Congress was held at 
Carlsbad, with a \ lew to counteracting the 
revolutionary tendencies of the tunes. An 
act was pu^ed prohibiting the formation of 
societies among the ‘du dents of the universi- 
ties. A severe censorship was established over 
the German pros, and committees were ap- 
pointed to attend the lectures of the professors 
m the ti n i verities, and to take notes of vvliat 
they said I The most brilliant young men of 
Germany wore put under the ban, and many, 
in order to pave themselves from imprison- 
ment, left, the Fatherland forever. So cruel 
a system of espionage and police was estab- 
lished that the people suffered more from the 
present tyranny than they had done a century 
before. 

In nil these things the student of history 
will be able to discover some of the profound 
and beneficent principles upon which human 
society is founded— some of the laws by which 
its movements arc governed and directed. 
To the casual observer it would seem that the 
Napoleonic invasions of Germany, scattering 
destruction to right aud left, carving* with the 
sword the very heart and life of the race, 
and trampling the residue underfoot, even in 
the ancient capital of the German Empire, 
were the greatest of evils. But the advent of 
the Corsican was really the coming of a benefi- 
cent but cruel evangel He drew after him 
a tremendous plowshare that turned up the 
fallow soil, long soaked with the cold rains of 
the Middle Ages. In came the sunlight and 
the niv. True enough, all manner of wild 
weeds and brambles sprang in the first years 
from the upturn earth ; but fecundity came 
with the violence, and blossoms and fruit- 
hearing afterwards. The spirit of the German 
race was agitated into ft new life. It sought 
henceforth to expand, to spicnd its wings, to 
rise above ancient prejudices and the evils of 
localism to a higher view and concept of human 
liberty and of the glory of the Fatherland. 

In so far as history divides itself into epochs. 
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we lieic ontei a peuod uf about thiity )Osus 
of tear turn. It whs ■one of the most deploiablo 
in the lmtoiy of Gvimany. The people cou~ 
stanlly pciccived with mci easing eleruue^ ; 
that pei^mal guycm incut was established over 
them, und that all uf the mteiests of German 
civilization weie iheieby impeded or turned 
into mma tin al channels. It could but be known 
nlsfi that m th(j Pianco Frisian pi evinces, 
\ihich had been taken away fiom Geiiiifin au- 
thority, a new irjea of Immiui government had 
been inti oil need, and that the people of those 



districts were correspondingly more enlightened 
and happy In the Geiman States there i\ns 
a constant unrluistuiggle ngniiwfc the princes, 
who broke their pledges, and i chimed their 
mi (limit) by means of pitiful devices intended 
to detent the public will. Even in tlioe cases 
wlieic constitutions were gi anted, the cup of 
pi omi^e w n *5 bioken at the lip* Nassau, Wei- 
mar, Bavaria, Baden, and Wintembeig vent 
through the fovins of instituting constitutional 
systems of government; but the rulers of those 
couutnes veie ireful that the substance of 


powa should lcinniu with themselves, and that 
only the husks ot fieednm should be delivered 
to the people “''In ouly one mpeel could it 
he said that Germany gamed aught dining 
the mictionaiy epoch which we aic liere con- 
suls ing. Though the govci » men Is were ahsuid 
and despotic, the bloody traces of the Napo- 
leonic wars weie at length obliterated. The 
Gennan industries levivod, and a measure of 
peace nifoided opportunity to restore the 
wasted eneigies of the nation. 

Plus is the period covered by the reign 
of that Frederick William III. for ’whom the 
Corsican had had so great contempt. Dur- 
ing the larger part of his reign lie kept 
close to the side of Czar Alexander, and 
after the death of that sovereign, Frederick 
renewed the alliance with Nicholas. It 
was an age of Riisso-Pnissian intercourse 
and sympathy. The King of Fuissia be- 
longed by mind mid method to the past. 
Tie set himself firmly against every reform- 
atory movement, and showed inoie strength 
in suppressing by force the liberal agita- 
*i' J ^ whiuh appeared from time in time 
than in any other pait of his policy. The 
Government during his reign showed corn* 
plete incapacity to appiehcnd the condition 
of aflhiia, or to appieciute the will and wan ta 
of the people Until 1830 the retrogress- 
ive policy of Prince Mcttermeli was fol- 
lowed almost as assiduously in Prussia as in 
Austria. Frederick William III, and Ida 
Government weic diawn in the wake of the 
Austrian ship of Slate, laboring through 
tbe tin bid witters. 

At the lntLcr date, however, the growth 
of eu lightened sentiment had proceeded so 
fiu in 1 1 usaia as to compel abieakingaway 
fiom Austria. Then it was that the gieat 
Customs- Union, called the Zollveiein, of which 
we have already spoken, was adopted, under the 
leiulei ship of the Prussian Govonnnont, and 
vns accepted by a great part of Germany. 
The movement in favor of the Tai ill’ Union 
lmd begun in Wiirtomberg and Bavaiia as 
early ns 1828. In those couutiies the evils of 
localism and disunion had become so great an 
to compel the ndoption of some measure put- 
motive of a national interest. ICacli district 
lmd hitherto been obliged to maintain its own 
system of taxation, its own custom-houses, its 
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oto local laws. Agaiti^t this cuiiftiMuu of 
methods and distinct iuu of' interests, the Zoll- 
verciu was invented, m the belief that it would 
tend to the production of a political ns -well 
as commercial unification of the German 
peoples. All of the States, with (lie exception 
of Austria, entered into the compact, and a 
beneficial influence uas at once shed abroad 
by the material unity which was thus attained 


iuineft, vdiciehy (' ha vies X. wa* overthrown 
and sent into exile. In Brunswick an insLir* 
rent ion hioke out hy sympathy with tlio 
French revolt, and Duke Charles of that 
piovince wns driven from the Elcclmnl throne. 
A similar drama was enacted in Savour and 
Hesse-(Ja^el ; and ju Hanover the nflice of 
vie oioy wum given to the popular duke, Ernest 
August. In all four of l hoe province new 



BA.TTLIC AT TUB BARRICADES IN BRUSSELS, 


After the pnlnting by Wappera. 


During the next ten years, the recuperation 
of the couutry was more rapid than in the 
third decade of the century; but the premoni- 
tory symptoms of revolution were already 
seen, and it wns only n question of time when 
tho decree of history would prevail against 
th g stn picl i ty of ad mi nis trations. 

Already, in 1330, a great excitement wns 
produced in tho German States by the news 
of tlie popular and successful revolution in 


constitutions were adopted in accordance with 
the principles and wishes of the German 
people. Symptoms of a similar movement 
were discernible in the more powerful king* 
doms of Prussia and Austria. It wns evident 
that the Germans of all the States were 
virtually in accord in their political sentiments 
mid aspirations; but tlio reigning representa- 
tives of Hohemollcrn and Hupsburg wero 
enabled, with the aid of the German Diet, to 
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suppress the movement for liberty in the two 
mo^t impoitnnt kingdoms held by the German 
race. 

Nor was it long until Ernest August of 
Hanover forgot his liberal professions, went 
over to the party of the monarchical reaction, 
and became an agent in the alnogation of the 
very constitution which ho had accepted as the 
basis of his government. Louis L of Bavaria 


personages — a dull brood of parvenus mid 
hypocrites — with no more abilities than were 
necessary to croak the shibboleths of despot- 
ism. By such means was the ancient older 
fostered and upheld in ft huge part of Ger- 
many. 

Of all the popular movements which wore 
reflected into foreign States by the French 
Bo volution of 1830, the most noted political 



revolt was that which broke out in Bel- 
gium. To this gieat and salutary insur- 
i cot Ion Ave lmve aheady had occasion to 
lefer in the history of Great Britain. * TJ 10 
Belgic Revolution was clearly of the 
French contagion. It had happened that 
in the Nctliei lands the public debt, en- 
tailed by the Napoleonic Avars, had been 
laid very unequally on Holland and Bel- 
gium, at the time when the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands was constituted. That 
Kingdom hnd, indeed, become a Kingdom 
of Holland, with ft provincial attach- 
ment — called Belgium, 

As a consequence of this injustice, the 
Belgian industries were severely taxed in 
the interest of the national debt, and the 
people at length greAA 7 restless under the 
imposition of the burden. In May of 
1830 an effort was made to put down tfio 
popular discontent by enacting a ucav laAv 
for the press, whereby the free expiession 
of opinion was prohibited. For tA\o or 
three months this additional act of abso* 
lut ism Avas borne Avith tolerable patience; 
but on the 25 tb of August a violent in- 
surrection broke out in Brussels, mid ail 
address was sent to the King asking for 
the correction of abuses. While negotia- 
tion^ were pending on this demand be- 
tween the Crown Piince of Holland aiul 
the; Deputies of Belgium, the revolution* 


I.TOTOlt) 1, KING OK HIE BUGUM*. 

A flu the pulnllng of Winne 


ary sentiment gatheied still gi eater head, 
and the cry of independence was infeed 


followed Avitli an aggravation of the same 
offensive policy All of his pledges weio for- 
gotten or tenon need lie became ns absolute 
as any Hnpsburg could desire, and Jesuitical 
enough to please the chief of the Propaganda. 
While the^e foiccs Avere in full tide, the great 
men of Get many Avent to the rent. Von 
Stein, Gnefeenau, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, 
went into obscurity, to make room for absurd 


in the streets of Brussels. The Confederation 
was at once invoked, and King Fiederick 
William lniriiedly convened the States-Gen* 
oral. At the same time he sent forward an 
armed force to aid in the suppression of the 
revolt in the Belgian capital. 

But Brussels thought no more of submit 
ting The streets of the city Avere barricaded 
by the patriots, avIio, on the 23d of Seiitem 
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her, were attacked by an army of fourteen Conference took up the question, declared an 

thousand men. But there was no longer any atnustice, and ended by acknowledging the in- 

shrinking from the issue. A provisional gov* dependence of Belgium. It appeared that the 

eminent was established in Brussels On the hoveling spiut of Madame KrUdencr was no 

10th of November a National Congress was longer to dominate the European {States, 

convened, and the independence of Belgium After some brief delays, Belgium became an 

formally proclaimed. The revolutionary party, independent kingdom, and the crown was con* 

however, chose to adhere to the forms of ferred on Prince Leopold of Saxe-Colnirg, 

monarchy. Here, again, the influence of fcho who, in July, 1S31, was acknowledged as 

Revolution in Fiance, by which the Citizen king, with the title of Leopold I. 
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Em;ir*rors arominUiorcd with Roman figures. 


Rudolph. 


King had just been raised to the throne, was 
felt in the analogous movement in Belgium. 
The House of Orange was forever excluded 
fioin the throne, just as the Elder Bourbons 
had been expelled from the throne of France. 
William, King of the Netherlands, made a 
strenuous effort to uphold his authority, and a 
conference of the Powers was held in London 
to determine the course which should he taken 
frith respect to the Belgian Rebellion. The 


If, at this epoch, we should compare the 
two principal German Powers, Austria and 
Prussia, we should And in the latter, no t with- 
standing the reactionary and illiberal char* 
acter of the Government, more evidences of 
possible enlightenment and progress thau in 
the former. Frederick William III. might 
well be regarded as a paragon compared 
with Francis II., the Austrian Emperor, It 
might almost he said that Austria, under hie 
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rule, win impervious to every principle uf 
progre-*. She, perhaps, of all the States of 
Europe, was leasb af leered by the Flench 
Revolution of 1830. The insurrections of that 
year did indeed reiuh the Aushiau boundaries, 
and in Lombardy the revolt was suppressed 
only by an aimy of thiity thousand men. 

„ 111 the Polish Revolution of 1831, France* sym- 
pathized with Ids fiioml the Czai. Though 
professing a strict jiewtwility, it euuld Ktfc be 
noted that when a division of the Polish army, 
routed in battle, was cliiven inlo the Austrian 
territory, the Enipemr immediately oidorcd the 
disarm ament and detent hm of (lie corps'. At 
the same time a body of Russian troops, cn- 
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teiing Austna under almost identical circum- 
stances, was }) ci in it ted to go on unmolested 
with the campaign against Poland. This, in- 
deed, has boon rogauled by histoimns as the 
most important transaction of the last five years 
of the reign of Finncis I The decline of tho 
House of HiLpsbnrg gained a further impetus 
in the transfer of the Anatihin mown, in 1835, 
to tho head of Fculinancl I, the halfwitted 
son of Emperor Francis, It uas a fitting 
thing that the old principle of hereditary de- 
scent which had boon followed since tho days 
of Rudolph and "YVouceslaus of Bohemia, 
should he thus exemplified in its practical ap- 
plication. 


chapter Cxlil — Frederick William iv. 


H1LE the Hapsburg crown 
thus sank to the marsh- 
lands of imbecility, the 
Hoheiwollern diadem was 
raised at length into a 
more salubrious atmos- 
phere. In Jane of 1840, 
Frederick William III. died, and was succeeded 
by liia son with the title of Frederick William 
IV. The Prussiau people had already been 
indulging in odious comparisons between the 
temper and talents of the Crown Prince and 
those of the late King, The foimci* had risen 
high in popular favor, aud his accession was 
welcomed throughout Prussia as an auspicious 
event Public opinion ratified and approved 
the indication of heredity by which Frederick 
IV. was raised to power. lie came to the 
throne, moreover, at a time when a higher ex- 
pression of the national life was possible. 
Railroads had now been introduced into 
Prussia. The Zollvorem lmd come into free 
opemtion. The new methods of the Customs- 
Union were aided by the improved means of 
communication and the opened channels of 
commerce. All these obvious benefits had 
tended stiongly to fan the desire for a new 
national life, and Fredenck William inherited 
the advantages of tliQ situation. The hopes 
of the German Liberals were kindled anew. 
The sovereign was recognized as a scholar and 


a gentleman, whose culture was mingled will# 
sympathy for the people. 

His reign, thereto) c, began under favorably 
auspices. One of his first acts seemed to 
justify the highest expectations. He pub- 
lished a general amnesty for political offenses, 
and refused to discriminate against the Ger- 
man Liberals. The political prisoners were 
pardoned out of jail, and many of them re- 
stored to their offices. The learned professors 
who, during the preceding reign, lmcl been de- 
posed from their chairs in the universities for 
teaching a modicum of political mid social 
truth to their students, were also freed from 
the ban and restored to their places, The 
celeb i a ted brothers Grimm, who, with others, 
had been expelled from tho University of 
Gottingen, were welcomed by the King to 
Berlin. Better even than this was the action 
of Frederick William with respect to one of 
the noblest of the German race. He took 
into his friendship and counsel tho famous 
Alexander Von Humboldt, a genius as great 
as the nineteenth century has produced, thus 
doing honor to his reign by showing honor lo 
the most distinguished scientist of the age. 
He also settled in a satisfactory manner the 
disgraceful struggle which had been going on 
between the Government and tho Cntholio 
Church. 

The pacification, however, was of short 
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duration. Four years after the accession of 
Frederick William the country was greatly 
agitated by a sort of religious manifesto, pub- 
lished by Ftitiior Itonge, who proposed tlmt a 
National Church, to be known as the Gciiimu 
Catholic, somewhat rationalistic in its consti- 
tution, should talco the place of both the 
Romish and Protestant establishments. Rouge 
had become dwg lifted with certain miracles 
which were said to have been performed at 
Tr&ves by the agency of the "Holy Coat,” 
the alleged garment of the Christ. He at- 
tacked the sham marvels which the 
priests laid authenticated, and found 
a leady response from the people. . 

His followers became numerous, and 
the King suffered alarm lest Church 
and State alike might be shattered by 
Rouge’s new form of Protestantism.' 

The movement came to be regarded 
by the Government in the light of a 
political agitation, and was treated 
accordingly. The work of Father 
Rouge whs chocked with a strong 
hand, but not until th liberal priest 
had .crpiired great influence through- 
out Prussia. 

The events to which we have just 
referred were tin fir*t to reveal the 
slmllowne a of Frederick William’s 
pretensions f liberalism Pie had 
not been fiv^ years on the throne until 
n rotation in Ilia principles and policy 
was painfully manifested. It came 
to be seen that, ftor all,- the King’s 
idea of " "Christian State” might 
find acceptance even with the Holy 
Alliance. It was perceived that his 
reformatory ideas tended no further 
than better methods f administration, and did 
not touch ,T, c deep-seated errors and abuses of 
absolutism. While the King conceded that the 
Provincial Diets, which had been established 
by his father, should meet annual I y, no ad- 
ditional liberty was granted on the side of the 
suffrage, or with respect to the freedom of 
deliberation in tho Diets, 

After these years, the preliminary good dis- 
position of Frederick William IV. gave no 
further sign. He refused to favor the adop- 
tion of ft new Prussian Constitution, and it be- 
came evident that political reform under his 


lwgn could extend no further than such pol- 
itic measures as ucio likely to «L lengthen Ins 
own hold on the throne. A new consulship 
of the pre'-s followed in the train. Resort was 
had again to arbitrary punidiniMiU jnr liberal 
proftv-oia and school-master wliu gave llicir 
nun thoughts freely to tilth pupils Even 
the judges who chanced in th< lr decisions to 
go u tin* ait the vieus of tho Government 
began to be deputed by illegal pruec—us. The 
King’s populaiity, renting a* if did upon the 
vague promises and indefinite hopes which he. 


as Crown Prince, had held out to the people, 
and which had been encouraged after his ac- 
cession, rapidly fell away, and the Prussian 
Liberals saw that their favoriLe political re- 
forms must be sought through some other chan- 
nel than the good-will of the King. 

Wlmt is here said of tho course of events 
in Prussia may be repeated foi the condition 
of affairs in most of the other German States, 
In Austria the political i eviction had worked 
greater hardships even than in Prussia. Wo 
have seen how, in that country, Emperor 
Francis II was succeeded, in 1835, by th& 
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aespec tabic idiot Fodirnind IV. in the Imperial 
line, otherwise Ferdinand I. of Austria. Un- 
•der his reign nothing could he expected except 
medircvftl politics and Jesuitical religion, Into 
the Austrian dominions, however, the princi- 
ples of reform, having their hirth and baptism 
west of Lite Rhine, began to make tlieir way. 
The Italian subjects of Ferdinand, in Lom- 
bardy, hail to be 1 epvoscd by force. The 
Hungniinns became restless, and were overawed 
in like manner. The people of the Slavonian 
borders gave signs of insurrection in the cause 
of reform, but were, suppressed. In Bavaria, 
in He«e-Cassd, ami Baden, the ministers of 
the reactionary school were boldly confronted 
by a Liberal Opposition, and in some crises 
they held their places with difficulty against 
the popular demands. Indeed, in every quar- 
ter of Germany there were unmistakable pre- 
monitions of the coming struggle between the 
existing forma of government and the enlight- 
ened instincts of a rising citizenship. 

Returning* to Prussia as our point of view, 
we find everywhere the evidences of a growing 
■distrust of the King and his Administration. 
It was perceived by the people that those rights 
which they claimed, which they had learned 
to define, and which had been denied to them 
under repeated petitions, must V>o gained ami 
maintained by some moie forceful policy. The 
pressure upon the Government became con- 
stantly more heavy and persistent. By the 
year 1 847 the King, who was not wauling in 
political discernment, saw the necessity of same 
movement to popularize his rule. The first 
concession was made with respect to a National 
Diet. It was determined to summon at Berlin 
such a body, to he composed of delegates from 
tlie various provincial Diets of Prussia. On 
the coining together of the Assembly, a spirit 
of great moderation was shown by the repre- 
sentatives, and the Diet made haste to give 
sincere assurances of loyalty to the existing 
Monarchy, and to the King as its head. 
Frederick 'William had taken cave that in 
choosing representatives by provinces, that is, 
territorially, the Feudal principle should be ob- 
served, as against the democratic method of a 
popular election. 

Tt could hardly be expected that a body so 
chosen under the auspices of the Government 
itself, and by a plan in no wise republican, 


would do any daring tiling in the way of 
lo form, or be regarded as a menace to the 
existing order. Nevertheless, some of the 
utterances of the Diet, especially such as 
related to the substitution of elections foi ter- 
ritorial appointment us the origin of member- 
ship in the Ai-seinbly, gave alarm to the King, 
and lie in his turn proceeded to announce in a 
most royal maimer his own claims to the 
crown, his prerogatives as a soveieign, whoso 
lights were derived from oil high instead of 
from the people of the earth, and his determi- 
nation to uphold at all hazards the ancient 
and immemorial usages of the Government. 
There was thus a dead Jock between the old- 
time monarchical absolutism and tlie reforma- 
tory movement. As a consequence, the pro- 
jeefc for reform in the Diet came to naught. 

It was the peculiarity of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century in the history of 
France and Germany, tlmt the political agita- 
tions in the former found a quick and sympa- 
thetic echo in the latter. The mind of Ger- 
many was attuned to liberty, and the chords 
of the German harp vibrated by induction 
when that of France was struck by the swift 
hand of the Revolutionist. So it had been in 
1830. So it was again in 1848. In that yem , as 
w have already &een, the RepnhViunra of Vims 
ro«e against the Citizen King, Louis Philippe, 
and drove him and Ins court and dynasty from 
the kingdom. The Republic was once more 
proclaimed, and the mercurial nature of the 
French trembled with enthusiasm, Swiftly 
tlie now's llew T to the Rhine, Swiftly it pene- 
tinted Wiirtcmberg, and Baden, and Bavaiia. 
Swnfily it pervaded Rhenish Prussia, West- 
phalia, and Hanover Swiftly it ovci passed 
the mountain-tops, and flew across the plains 
of Brandcnbmg and Posen, to tho borders of 
Poland 'and the banks of the Niemen, 
Throughout Germany the great event at 
Paris was hailed with delight by the people, 
ami heard with dismay by the rulers. 

A belief in the possibility of a like political 
emancipation for the German race took posses- 
sion of the public mind, and the sensation 
was profound from border to bolder. Tho 
people had now come to believe tlmt little 
dependence could be placed in the quasi- 
pledges and double-ententes of their kings. 
The first po-cat movement reached its climax 
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at ft oonvcntien held at Manhoini, the old 
capital of the Palatinate, in Biulen. Four 
rlcmands were heie formulated in the name of 
the people. These wcie, first, freedom nf the 
press; second, trial by jury; thud, national 
armies for the defence of the Fatheilund ; and 
fourth, national representation The times 
were ripe for the work done by the conven- 
tion The articles became the charter of the 
German Lihcmls, and the latter went foith 
everywhere triumphant Within a week a 
new Ministry, in harmony with the* people 
had been constituted in almost all the smaller 
States, King Lotps of Ba- 
varia, whose policy had 
been to distract the atten- 
tion of his subjects from 
their political rights by 
making Munich a center 
of art, was obliged to re- 
sign Ilia crown in favor of 
his sou Maximilian. The 
popular clamor for politi- 
cal emancipation rose high. 

Austria was shaken. In 
Vienna au insurrection 
broke out, and Prince Mct- 
ternich, who had been vir- 
tually the Austrian Gov- 
ernment ever hince the 
overthrow of Napoleon, 
and the Apostle of the 
Reliction to all Europe, 
was driven from power. 

Hungary quivered with a 
new lifo # and a Liberal 
Cabinet responded to tho 
national demand. 

In Prussia Lhe agitation 
was still more far-reaching and profound. The 
people rose as one mail and demanded their 
rights Frederick William, whose mind was as 
penetrating was witty, perceived tire peril of 
the situation, and yielded with a sort of royal 
grace to tho swiftly coming storm. On the 
18 fch of Maich, 1848, he issued a proclamation 
announcing his purpose to favor the creation 
of a constitutional form of government and a 
general reform of the existing institutions of 
Prussia, Just at this point, however, the ex- 
cited, people, in a half rebellious mood, rushed 
through the streets of Berlin and came into 
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confiict with the soldieis, who fired upon the 
croud, killing several oiti/ens. The excite- 
ment became intense; the people, gathering 
up their dead, canied tho lifeless bodies in 
ghastly procession bi'foie the King’s palace, 
mid compelled him to look upon the spectacle. 
The Revolution triumphed without further 
bloodshed, and Fiedeiiek William, uher than 
most monarchs under the circumstances, took * 
the Black -and- red Imperial bannei, rode 
through the crowded streets, and look an oath 
to grant the demands of his subjects. lie also 
openly espoused the principles of the German 
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Liberals who were aiming to unify the Father- 
land, and published a proclamation to the 
effect that henceforth Prussia was merged into 
Germany. These well-timed concessions on 
tho part of the King produced the desired 
effect, and in a few weeks the tumult of the 
people fell to a calm. 

From tips moment forth the struggle for 
the national unity of the German peoples began 
in earnest. The conviction spread that only by 
such meaus could the Fatherland be rescued 
fiom the chaos which lmd super vened in ail 
the German countries In such a state of 
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affairs, and such a condition of the public 
mind, the licipc.s of the people tinned until lully 
to the old Imperial Diet, which was now con- 
vened at Fiankfmt to consider the condition 
of the vanoii' count uch n»prc«pnM. It was 
an mleifsliiijr — almost an iuniMiig — spectacle 
to sec this antiquated body falling in with 
the ovci tv helming cun cut of Got man *011 li- 


ment, before which the great questions of tho 
hour were debated. 

jfltnv it Mas that the popular impulses rose 
as high «*s the delegated body, and the hitter 
at once decided that a new JfntMuiul Assembly 
should be constituted 011 the* luvds of universal 
sidlnigc, the apportionment. being one repre- 
sen tad vc for cv< ry fifty thousand electors. 
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inent, floating i\ i Lli the tide, and trying to 
attune its rnediieval jargon to tho language 
of liberty. On the 1 st of Match, 18 * 18 , a 
resolution was pa^ed by the Diet inviting 
the various States to send representatives to 
Frankfort, to discuss the best menus of attain- 
ing German unity. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and more than five lnm d ml delegates 
same together in a sort of preliminaiy Parlia- 


These provisions being made, tbe preliminary 
Parliament appointed a Com in it tec of Fifty, 
ad interim, to await the result of the natimip] 
elect inns About this time n revolt broke out 
in Baden, which bad to be supposed by furov 
of aims. It was noted in the inteival that 
every possible hindrance was tluown in the 
way of the popular elections, and that the 
Governments of Prussia and Austria were still, 
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at heart, in league with the past But the 
elections were held, and lcpresentativps were 
duly chosen for the new National Assembly. 

In the meantime, a truly democratic party, 
under the leadership of Frederick Karl He eke r, 
had been formed, and the proclamation of a 
Republic was demanded by this faction, A 
proposition to this effect had been presented 
in the preliminary Parliament, but was voted 
down. A second resolution, however, offered 
by the Republicans, declm mg the sovereignty 
of the People , was triumphantly carried* 
Schleswig and Holstein were recognized as a 
part of Germany, and participated in the na- 
tional election It was found that the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, sole surviving relic of the 
ancient ordci, had little to do, unless it were 
to assist the Imperial Diet at Its own funeral! 

Great was the expectation produced in the 
German States by these proceedings The 
mass of the people heartily approved of the 
course which events seemed now to take of 
their own direction. It was noted that the 
enthusiasm of the populace was great in the 
work of the elections. The leading men of 
the German race, to the number of six hun- 
dred, weie chosen us representatives. Such 
was their reputation, intelligence, learning, and 
patriotism that the destiny of any State and 
country might well have been committed to 
their keeping. Only ono thing w'ns lacking to 
complete the qualifications of the National As- 
sembly for one of live greatest acts of modern 
history, and that ono tiling was — experience 
Political experience w r as wanting. The history 
of the Fatherland and its people hiul flowed 
Into such shape as to produce greatness of 
mind and heart, will, resolution, patriotic pur- 
pose, eveiy quality of intellect and soul requi- 
site? for such an emergency, hut had not given 
experience. 

It was ou the 18th of May, 1848, that the 
National Parliament assembled in St. Paul’s 
Church, in the city of Frankfort. Everything 
betokened a speedy regeneration of Genmiu 
institutions The whole body politic moved 
forward steadily to the accomplishment of this 
result. The event showed, however, that the 
German representatives who came together in 
the gieat Parliament had little skill in the 
usages of a free politicnl life, There wero 
found in the body some of the most learned 
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professors from the German universities. 
Deep-minded \duloVpUeri \me. there, UvlkwtWe 
journalists, earnest students of history, patriots 
of every class and culling. All weie inspired 
with great thoughts, and diicr tod by earnest 
purposes. But the speculative spirit triumphed 
over practicality The individual ism of the 
German mind averted itself most strongly. 
Each thinker would fain construct a system 
based on philosophical concepts rather than on 
the current imperfect conditions of human so- 
ciety. To each, the views of the other, failing 
to accord with his own philosophy, seemed ab- 
surd, It was clear that flecker and Struve, 
mid the other political optimists of the day, 
had a stock of patriotism greatly in excess 
of their patience. The debates in the Assembly 
became interminable. The philosophy of gov- 
ernment must be discussed ; abstract principles 
of truth must be discovered ; the ultimate 
theory of civil society must bo piopoundcd 
and elucidated 

Meanwhile, the people outside and beyond 
began to grow restless. In the hope of hurry- 
ing the lagging feet of history, the partisans 
of various opinions, particularly of the more 
inclieui sort, began to organize political clubs r 
mid piesently took up arms against the very 
Government which seemed to be so sincerely 
engaged in the endeavor to reform its methods 
mid itself, The insurgents gathered head at 
Fieihurg and in the Black Forest; hut they 
were soon overthrown and driven into Switzer- 
land. 

The First National Parliament of Ger- 
many was, in many respects, the conn ter part 
oi the French States -General of 1789. Many 
of the distinguished and learned men who 
composed the Parliament may w 7 ell remind 
the student of history of those enthusiastic 
and strong patriots who assembled at Versailles 
to redeem France fiom the intolerable do- 
minion of Feudalism. The phenomena of 
faction nl<o appeared alike in both the French 
and the German National Assembly In the 
latter body, on the 28th of June, 1848, a reso- 
lution Mas adopted abolishing the old Imperial 
Diet. Shortly afterwards an act was passed 
instituting a piovisioiml Central Government, 
and over this the Archduke John of Austria 
was chosen ns Vicar-General of the Empire. 
The theory of- the new 7 frame of government 
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was tftat a Directory of thiec members <diouM 
be crui'tituted by the Gorman States, subject to 
the approval of the A^embly, anil that a 
Ministry should lie appointed whose l^sponJ- 
bihty eh on Id lie to the Parliament. Over 
the a e ljodieH ilie Impel ini Vicar should pieside 
as Chief Executive 

While this ekilmuite scheme was in pieces* 
of creation the debuts went on, and the fact 
was presently revealed that under all there 
lay a deep-seated antagonism of opinion on the 
fundamental question, whether the (lemma 
States should henceforth be republican in hum 
or should continue monarchical, as they had 
been before. Along' this line the people were 
divided, and the legislators also. The scheme 
of government piovuled by the Assembly 
under which Archduke John received the ap- 
pointment of Yicar-Gencral was antagonized 
by Austria and Prussia, the two strongest of 
the vepiesentative States. Each, no doubt, 
was anxious to secure the unity of Germany, 
provided that unity could be leached under 
Prussian or Austrian leadership; but each was 
equally unwilling to bo merged in some gen- 
end power of a forger growth. 

While all of these questions were still open 
mid vital to the Gemiau people, a popular 
revolution broke out in the Peninsular States 
of Schleswig and Holstein. The question was 
now on whether the peoples of these two prov- 
inces should henceforth fall, by their political 
and ethnic preferences, with the German or 
the Danish nation. It was in these countries 
that the race-watershed was found, on the one 
aide of which the streams flowed into the Teu- 
tonic, and on the other into the Scandinavian 
Seas. The ostensible object of the revolt 
which we are now considering was to throw 
off the Danish yoke and secure the political 
independence of Schleswig-Holstein Germany 
became profoundly interested in the conflict, 
Volunteers flocked from the Fatherland to the 
stnndmds of the insurgents, and the Danish 
army was driven into Jutland piopoi\ The 
movement began to assume the character of a 
conquest Piu-sia was authorized by the Con- 
federation to act against Denmark, and a Prus- 
sian army was aecoidingly sent into the penin- 
sula. On the other side, Russia was favorable 
to the Danes, and proceeded so far as to 
uiockude the Gei man ports in the Baltin. At 


f this juncture, England put hath her hand for 
mediation and pence, and Fiedenck William 
Vi a* obliged to agree to an armistice of seven 
months, dating iioni the 2flth of August 

The new Government, or form of a gov- 
ern men t, which had j hm L been constituted by 
the National Assembly at Frankfort, was 
greatly offended nL the armistice. In that 
Government the popular will was reflected. 
Though Prussia lmd jusL been authorized to 
pio&ecute the war in Schleswig in the name 
of the Confederation, and to act for that 
Power, a disposition was at once shown to 
disallow the armistice, which was legarded ns 
a humiliation to Germany. The pressure be- 
came k) great that the Minktiy was obliged to 
resign ; hut a new Cabinet could not be formed, 
and the fanner Ministers were restored. The 
Government was authorized to proceed to the 
establishment of peace, if the same could be 
had on honorable terms. Such, however, Avaa 
the popular discontent, especially among the 
Republicans and Radicals, that the Govern- 
ment was shaken, and a tumult occurred in 
Fxaukfort in which two of the rcpicsentativea 
wore kitted. St. Paul’s Cathedral, in winch 
the Parliament was in session, was stormed by 
the rioters, and many other acts of violence 
were committed ; but the event was unfortu- 
nate in the Inst degree to the cause of pop- 
ular liberty and political lcform. The scenes in 
Fiaukfort furnished an excuse to the German 
kings and princes for a moie rigorous and re- 
pressive policy with respect to the Republican 
agitation. Both Austria and Prussia found 
reasou iu the things dune to assume an atti- 
tude of half-hostility to the popular move- 
ment in all its forms, and the Revolution, by 
its own excesses, was obliged to descend from 
victory to supplication. 

This is the epoch in which the mighty 
effort — originated in Eunice and extended into 
other countries — for the regeneration of society, 
began to agitate almost all the peoples of Eu- 
rope The sheet-lightnings of revolution flashed 
up all around the horizon. Rebellions broke 
out in Lomh'iidy, Hungary, and Bohemia. 
Vienna hciself was shaken b}’ the social earth- 
quake. It appeared that the Austrian Em- 
pire was about to fall to pieces. In the cap- 
ital, one riot followed another. Count La tour, 
a former Minister of War, was seized and 
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hanged to a lamp-port Tlie Revolutionary a hundred thousand patriots wa** raided, 

party gained possession of the city- The Hun- equipped, and disciplined. Several aide gener 

giu’iun patriot, Louis Ku.vmlh, who, at the ah, notably Arthur Gorgey, and the Pulwh 

head of his people, was leading them on the commander*, Bum ancl Dcmhindri, appealed, 

high-road to independence, began a miuch to and the year 1848 closed auspiciously lor lb e 

the Austrian capital, but was met aiul defeated cause of llunguiian libeity* 

by the Cioats, under their Ban, JulJnchich. ho sooner, however, had the Aurtiinus 
Meanwhile, General Wiiuhschgiatz, commander nuclei Windfcchgmtz succeeded in restoring 

of the Austrian army, undertook to vccaptmo order in Vienna, than they began a form i da- 

Vienna from the Revolutionists, He ami Jel- ble invasion of Hungary. It was not in the 



lachich formed a junction, ancl then bom- 
barded and took the city. Military rule wns 
established, and sevenil of the lenders of the 
revolt wero tried by court-martial and shot, 
The Hungarian Revolution, however, rising 
to the full tide, had swept on to a complete 
success, Kossuth was placed at the head of 
a provisional government, ns Dictator of 
Hungary. The Hungarians were almost 
unanimous for the Revolution. An army of 


nature of the House of Hfipaburg to see so 
large a part of its. ancient dominions torn 
away by a republican revolution. In the first 
months of 1840 a powerful Austrian army 
was thrown forward to subvert, by force, the 
new order of things which Kossuth and his 
associates had instituted* The Hungarians 
boldly met the invasion, and, during the spring, 
won several brilliant victories, The Austrians 
were beatcu back, and Ferdinand was obliged 
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to appeal to his fiiond, the C/ur, for aid The 
automat of nil ilm vciy gladly enteicd 

tlie content, and ^ent foiuuul to the help of 
Au itt ia an army of u bundled and lolly 
thousand ineu* Hungniy, m her due ex- 
tremity, called on England and Fiance for 
assistance ; hut eulh d in vain. With a licio- 
ism worthy of endless euloguim, she struggled 
on alone against the mighty foiees \\ liich ueie 
closing around her. Her sous ro&et to her 
support fiom eveiy quarter, and dying detach- 
ments of Ilunganan volunteers wme seen 
flying across the plains under the inspiration 
of battle ‘and independence. But the eau^o 
was hopeless, PatnotMii might not prevail 
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against the irresistible procure of the Austrian 
and Ru^inn annie*. By the beginning of 
fill miner, all latiniml hope of the success of the 
Revolution had departed. 

The Provisional Govern ment and the larger 
part of the Polish army le treated to Arad, 
and there, on the lltli of August, Kossuth 
resigned the Dictatmdii]i in favor of Gdigey, 
in whom, up to that time, tlie Hungarians 
had had the greatest confidence. Within two 
days, however, either tlnough treachery or from 
sheer hopele^nc^, he sun en timed his entire 
army to the Pu^ians! By his countrymen, 
*G or gey's conduct was legarded ns base treason, 
and his name became as infamous in Hungary 
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nn that of Arnold in Ameiica, It subsequently 
appealed, however, that Kossuth himself Jmd 
ugiecd to fiui render, as the proper course to be 
puiMied. Under the necessity of the situation, 
Gm gey's coui so was, perhaps, justified by the 
conditions, and the pen of impartial histoiy 
has been disposed, especially in the last quarter 
of our eeutmy, to le-wiite his reputation in 
moi e favoiable terms. His sudden obscuration 
and luin in the esteem of his countrymen was 
doubtless attributable to tlie blind sorrow and 
lage of a disappointed patriotism, which could 
take no denial. As for Kossuth, he, together 
with Bern and Demhinski, escaped from liis 
native land, and made his way into Turkey. 
For a buef season the Hungarians, hoping 
against hope, held out in the fortiess of Co- 
mom, their stronghold on the Danube. But 
tins place was besieged and taken by Haynau, 
who had succeeded Windischgrntz in command 
of the Austrian army, and who, by Ins m assu- 
mes and other barbarities, nsily vindicated 
his leputation ns one of the miltary monsters 
of modern times. 

Thus was the Austrian domination reestab- 
lished over mutilated and bleeding Hungary, 
Kossuth went abroad into England and the 
United States, and became the lion of English- 
speaking patriots in both Europe and America, 
Tlie men of tlie pie^ent generation still remem- 
ber the piofinmd sympathy which his presence 
in our country excited for the cause of Hun- 
garian independence, and especially for tho 
personal sorrows which had fallen upon its 
chiefs. As Kossuth journeyed from city to city 
he was received as a conqueror rather than as a 
political icfugee, and so gicat was tlie ad luna- 
tion excited, that tlie young iqen of the Amer- 
ican cities imitated his dress and manners, 
and adopted that style of hat which bore his 
name, and which, to the pi esent day, survives 
as a popular reminiscence of the lost cause of 
Hungary. 

It remained for the House of Hapsburg to 
reassert its sway over rebellions Italy. J i 
that country the Lombuid insuneotion had 
made great headway, The AusUian Gov- 
ernor of Milan, the veteran Marshal Joliann 
Radetzky, who had been one of the German 
heroes in the Napoleonic Wars, now eighty- 
two years of age, was obliged, after a five days* 
struggle, to fly fiom the city and liis princi* 
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pality. The Sardinians, under tlieir kin g, 
Charles Albert, made common eau^e ivitli the 
Lom cards, and during the summer of 1848 
the authority of Austria was viiUially de- 
stroyed in die greater part of Italy. Tn coui^e 
of time, Ratio t iky made an ai mist ice with 
Sardinia, and by this means lccoveied suffi- 
cient ground to undertake the subjugation of 
Venice. Having succeeded in this enterprise, 
he sought to reconquer all that lie had lost. 
In the following spring Charles Albeit again 
took the held, and met the Austiians atNovaia. 
Here, on the 23d of March, 1849, was fought 
the bloody and decisive battle in which the 
Sauli liian cause — ami indeed that of all Italy — 
was ruined The king was constrained to ab- 
dicate on the very field of his defeat, lie re- 
signed the crown to his son, Piincc Victor 
Emanuel, destined in after yenis to become 
forever associated with the resunection and 
rehabilitation of modem Italy. For the time, 
however, be was obliged to yield to the dicta- 
tion of the conqueror, and to accept at the 
hands of Francis Joseph, the new Austrian 
Empevor, such terms and conditions as that 
monarch was pleased to prescribe. 

In the summer of 1849 Venice was foiced 
to capitulate, and the Austiiun yoke was re- 
imposod on Italy, Meanwhile, in the National 
Parliament at Frankfort, the ) diction against 
Republicanism had set in with fearful force. 
Nevertheless, the project of unifying Germany 
was still debated with commendable zeal. The 
great obstacle to the accomplishment of this 
eurl was the rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia; in each of which States the heartburn 
of jealousy wrought its worst results. In 
Austria a reactionary Ministry, under the 
leadership of Prince Schwarzenberg, had been 
constituted, and everything went, at full tide 
fer the reestablishment of the ancient abso- 
lutism. In order further to promote the plans 
it the Conservatives, the half-witted Ferdinand 
was, on the 2d of December, 1848, induced to 
abdicate, and liis cousin, the youthful Francis 
Joseph, was raised to the throne. Nov could 
it be denied that the change of rulers was in 
many respects salutary to the reputation of 
Austria. 

The time had now come for a real trial, as 
between Austria and Premia, for the leader- 
ship of Germany. The Government estftb- 
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1 idiod at Frankfort was a theory. It was not 
made after the manner of liNtory. The Guv* 
eminent* of the German States, on the other 
hand, v ei c real i Lie*. They had an existence. 
Dad as they weie, their loots weic in the past, 
and their ml stance had been dwiwn from the 
deeds of men. It might have been foie*cen, 
even at tins early day, if any bail had the wit 
to see it, that it wiia not by a theoretical gov- 
ernment that German unity would be attained, 
but lather by the glowing ascendency and 
final domination of some one of the existing 
Powcifl. As a mlc, the political structures of 
mankind have had little analogy to those 
edifices which the aichitect devises, first in 
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his own brain, then draws on paper, riud 
finally puts into a material form. Human 
governments i other have grown out of the 
preexisting conditions, and have been pntched, 
improved, amended, and repaired, like the 
Feudal cables of the Middle Ages on which 
the labor and skill different builcleis of dif- 
ferent race and instinct have been bestowed 
through ceu times of time. 

Tims it was destined to be in the unifica- 
tion of Germany. In reality, the question 
was narrowed down to the possible leadership 
of either Prussia or Austria, On the 28th of 
March, 1849, a measure was actually adopted 
by the National Parliament conferring (ft 
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Frederick IV. of Prussia tlio title and dignity 
J Hereditary Emperor of Germany. All of 
the smaller German States accepted the choice 
of the Assembly ; hut Austria stood aloof, and 
Bavaria, AVUrtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover 
refused their assent to the project. King 
William himself declined the honor winch lmd 
been tendered; and thus, after nine months of 
debating, during which time the great minds 
of the German race lmd exhausted themselves 
upon Lhe general problem of government and 
the particular question of consolidating the 
States of the Fatherland under a common 
administration, the magnificent scheme of Ger- 
man unity ended in — smoke I 

Bitter wna the disappointment of the peo- 
ple, It had been believer! in a great part of 
Germany that Frederick William would 
undertake the duty imposed upon him by the 
Parliament. In the early days after his ac- 
cession he had himself spoken with enthusi- 
asm of German unity, and the circumstances 
now present in the country seemed to favor 
the project. As to the opposition of Austria, 
that was to be expected out of the nature of 
the case; for when had the Hou*e of Haps- 
burg, weak as it wag, and imbecile with old 
age, ever assented to be suboidiimte to any- 
thing? Had not the Hapsburgs themselves 
of old time, since the days of Rudolph, founder 
of the dynasty, been accustomed to wear the 
diadem and hold themselves as the successors 
of Charlemagne ? 

Hut the conditions now present in Ger- 
many were favorable to undo the history find 
pretensions of the Austrian line. The Empire 
was now in the heat and crisis of the struggle 
with Hungary, and was actually crying out to 
the Czar for help. It appears, in the light of 
the retrospect, that Frederick William had not 
the courage of his conviction. He let I dare 
not wnit upon I would, and the unification of 
Germany was postponed for twenty-one years. 
In declining the Imperial crown, the King 
covered his own weakness with the pretense 
that the free cities, and certain of the German 
princes, had not given their assent to the 
recreation of the Empire under the hegemony 
of the House of Hohenzollem. 

The disappointment in the Fatherland, the 
mortification and anger, were so extreme, that 
insurrections became the order of the day. 


Mobs appeared in many localities, and popular 
fury, striking out blindly at whatever opposed, 
attested the chagrin of the nation. Revolu- 
tions were again started in Dresden, Wlirtem- 
berg, and Baden. The Grand Duke of the latter 
State was driven fiinu power, and the rebell- 
ion made such headway that a Prussian army 
was sent to quell the revolt. In tho course 
of the summer the insurrection was put down, 
and, with its extinction, the lebellion of the 
Gei man people against the system which had' 
been imposed upon them by the Congress of 
Vienna, thirty-four years previously, ea me to 
an end. The repi esentatives iu the National 
Parliament who still toiled on, in a hopeless 
sort of way, at the piobleni before them, 
were gradually recalled, aud Germany resumed 
her former political status. 

Wo shall now see, however, how the ideas, 
i which had been put forth in the abstract by 
the National Parliament at Frankfort, began 
to take corporeal form and to enter into the, 
administration of the German States. Though 
Fiederick William had refused the Imperial 
crown, ho did not wholly neglect to promote 
the rising influence of Prussia. He invited 
the German States to send delegates to Berlin, 
with whom he and his Ministers might discuss, 
in a practical way, the condition of the Father- 
land and the remedies to be applied. The- 
niovement resulted in a treaty between Prussia 
on the one side, and the kings of Saxony and 
Hanover, by which nn alliance of tho tires 
Powers was made on a basis very similar to 
tlmt which had been ndopted^by the Frank* 
fort Parliament. It was agreed that the 
Imperial name should not, indeed, be proposed, 
but that the King of Prussia should have a 
certain supremacy over a College of Princes 
representing the States of the so-called Union. 
Under this arrangement, a Parliament consist- 
ing of two Houses was devised, and on the 
20th of Mftvch, 1850, held its first session at 
Erfurt. The body thus constituted ratified 
the frame of government, and the College of 
Princes was accordingly appointed to meet at 
Berlin. For the time it appeared that the 
work which had come to naught in the hands 
of the great Assembly at Frankfort, was about 
to he practically carried out under the leader- 
ship of the Prussian, Saxoninu, and Han- 
overian kings. * 
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By this date, however, Auistua, supported 
Jby a Russian mmy, had suceoeded in stump- 
ing out the Hungaiiaii Revolution, In the 
moment that this work was accomplished she 
turned upon Prussia, in older that that power 
might not secure to herself the lea dei ship of 
the Gerrnau States. Au. intrigue was ret oil 
foot by which Hanover anrl Saxony weie in- 
duced to withdiftw from the Union which they 
had so recently aided in establishing. A pre- 
text for this sudden reaction was found in the 
project which was now fomenting by Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, mid Bavin ia, to form ft new 
Union of their own. Meanwhile, Austiia 
continued to promote her own views by 
inviting the three States just mentioned to 
join her in the restoration of the Diet, 
which was convened at Frankfoit on the 
4th of September, 1850. It was now the 
turn of the Hapaburg to bid for the leader- 
ship of the German States; but Prussia 
had gone into -opposition. She was not 
able, however, to prevent the temporary 
revival, under Austrian influence, of the 
ancient Diet at Frankfort. The work of 
that body was, out of the nature of things, 
a mere echo and mockery. The Assembly 
was only a shadow projected from the 
realities of the eighteenth century among 
the realities of the nineteenth, and the 
whole enterprise proved abortive. The 
utmost reach of the influence of the re- 
stored Diet extended no further than the 
temporary dissolution of the Zollverein — 

» measure effected by the Austrian intrigue. 
Francis Joseph, in 1851, pressed his advan- 
tage to the extent of soliciting a Congress of 
the German States, to be held in Vienna, 
which call, accepted by most of the kings and 
princes except Frederick William IV. , resulted 
in strengthening for a season the Austrian pre- 
tensions. But Prussia was the stumbling- 
block, and under her dictation the Tariff Union 
was lestored, and Austria obliged to make im- 
portant commercial concessions to the other 
Gciman Powers. 

The period from 1850 to 1860 was a dismal 
epoch in the history of the German peoples. 
With every year the chasm between the grow- 
ing and aspiring mind of the nation and the 
effete political institutions of the country be- 
came wider and deeper, Whenever the evi- 


dences nf popular discontent took the form of 
piactical action, martial law was piochumed, 
and the murmurs of the people were choked 
into silence. The ancient potty despotisms 
flourished, and the small principalities rejoiced 
in their localism, as though the Middle Ages 
had come again, and Feudalism had beeu re- 
vived us the imtuwil form of society. 

Such was the condition of affair when the 
Crimean War provoked the interest of all 
Europe. In this again the antagonism of 
Austria and Piussia was cletuly developed, 
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The former Power fell into strong sympathy 
with England and France in their policy of 
upholding the autonomy and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire. Prussia, on the other 
hand, could not well renounce her long- 
prevalent sympathy with the Czar. Russian 
influence prevailed at Berlin over the geo- 
graphical and histoi ical relations which would 
otherwise have controlled the course of the 
Government* At length Frederick William 
was obliged to recede from his position to 
Alio extent of entering into a compact with 
Austria ; but ne was able to prevent the orgao* 
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Izatijii of a Confederate army in the com- 
mon caiir-o of Gcinmny. Tills manifest policy 
of t lie Prussian King tended still further to 
irritate his .subjects, wtwwe sy m pa tines Unwed 
in t lie common ah earn with those of We- tern 
Europe, and who could but lie angered and tor- 
mented to find their .sovereign in alliance with 
tiie most aibitrary and despotic master among 
all the lulers west of the Uial Muiintnins. 

But the Prussian King had several ndvan 
tages in promoting the reaction against Liberal- 
ism. The example of the succeed Republican 
Revolution of 18T8, in Fiance, could no 
longer he cited as an instance of what the 
Liberal* in other States should do; for the 
French Republic had been suddenly ti uni- 
formed hy a coup d’etat > he foie tlie end of the 
fust Piesidency, into an absolutism* The 
Emperor Louis Napoleon lmd emciged, and 
Pn^sia found herself between two autoomts 
of high estate, one French and the other Rl^- 
sian. The example had turned the reverse 
of the medal to the observer, and he was able 
to lead around the circumference of an Im- 
perial head tl\e mocking aphorism, V Empire 
t’Est la Pale. 

All this could but be pleasing to Frederick 
William, and the Prussian Government made 
the most of the situation. In the autumn of 
1855 the general elections in Prussia were cor- 
rupted by governmental influence Lo such an 
extent tlmt only a handful of Lihcml repre- 
sentatives were chosen in nil the kingdom. 
Not satisfied with wluit had already been ac- 
complished, Lhe apostles of Feudalism went 
forwaid to demand that the reforms which had 
been accomplished by Stein and Hardenherg 
should be abolished. The Prussians, for the 
time being, were reduced to a state of pitiable 
docihty under the absolutist domination It 
was observed, moreover, that in Bavaria and 
Hanover the popular cause was handled with 
the same ruthless severity. In the latter 
country the Liberals were denounced as 
Revolutionists and put under the ban of the 
law In Austria the same complete over- 
thiow and condemnation of Liberalism took 
place, and on the 18th of August, 1855, a 
Concordat was signed by the Government 
whereby Austria, as a sovereignty, was vittii- 
ftlly remanded to the control and direction of 
A he Church. It appeared for the hour that 
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the spirit of Madame Kriidener was again 
hovering over the Geunau nations. 

It is, however, Lhe peculiarity of such a 
condition of human society that it revives 
from its depression and icasseits its d/gmty. 
Deep down in the bottom of Ilia German 
heart was an unspoken protest against all the 
dominant forces which then prevailed. Il 
could but lie discerned that us soon as the nb 
solute system of government, now in full tide 
in both the leading German States, should bo 
subjected to a strain — as soon as the Gov- 
ernment in such an emergency as war must 
place its hand upon the people for support — 
the cry of the Lihciai multitudes would 
again break foiLli as the voice of roaring 
wateis. Nor was such a contingency far re- 
moved. The strain came first to Prussia on 
the occasion of a trouble with Switzerland. In 
that country, namely, in Neuchfitel, over 
which the House of Hoheuzollorn claimed a 
suzerainty, certain Royalist disturbers of the 
pence were seized and thrown into prison. 
Hereupon Prussia demanded their lelensc, and 
threatened war in case of a refusal. vSwilm’- 
Innd yielded to the pressure, and the Royalists 
were set free ; but not until a billow of public 
opinion had lisen high enough in Prussia to 
give warning to Fiederiok William of wlmt 
ho might expect in case of war. 

We now come to the personal part in the 
impending change. The reader of Instory, if 
he have read piofbundly, will have perceived 
that human affaha fu*e m all their huger as- 
pects the result of general causes over which 
men in their individual capacity have little or 
no control On the eon ti ary, the men them- 
selves, even the greatest and strongest, arc the 
products of general causation, and perform 
their respective parts in obedience lo laws 
higher and stronger than they Such is the 
fundamental concept of history; and all other 
concepts of it me erroneous and misleading. 
But Lhe individual forces, nevertheless, have a 
certain play. At times the general lines of 
causation zue bent somewhat from their nat- 
ural course by the tremendous current dig* 
charged against them by the battery of some 
single bimn. In many instances a slight de- 
flection is peiceptible under the force of f\ 
great hand like that of Caesar, or Charlemagne, 
or Luther, or Cromwell, or Washing tmi. 
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Tlie dyke-wall may bo sometimes dangerously 
bored through by a single burrowing crawfish, 
totally unconscious of his own wink. Bo 
operates the individual man in the wills of 
history. 

The peisonal event to which we have referred 
above was the fall of Fredeiick William IV, 
under a stroke of apoplexy, which came in the 
autumn of 1807. Prussian absolutism was 
paralyzed with the same attack. Though the 
King lingered for n season, Ins, ability to rule 
was goue forever. Now it was that his brother, 
Prince William of 1 Prussia, ftlieady sixty years 
of age, but hale and strong, a German of the 
Germans, was called upon to assume and ex- 
ercise authority in the King's name. For n 
while this status was maintained, but William 
at length informed the Ministry and the Diot 
that lie would no longer be a quasi King of 
Prussia. Pie was then chosen Prince Regent, 
and on the 2d of January, 1861, became King, 
with the title of William I. 

It has been noticed, ns a peculiar ciicum- 
stance among the royal houses of Germ any 
and England, that the Grown Prince, the heir 
apparent, or by whatever name he may be 
called, is generally of an opposite political 
principle and party to that by which the current 
Administration is upheld. The Pi nice of 
Wales 1ms generally sympathized with the Op- 
position. In Prussia, in our own time, we 
have seen the reversal and sudden re-reversal 
of policy and principles on the occasions of 
the transference of the crown from the head 
of this same Emperor William to that of hia 
son, the dying Fiederick III., and fiom him 
again to his son William II. So it was in 
1857 when Prince William came into power. 
To the great gratification of the Prussian peo- 
ple* the new Government began under au- 
spicious omens. The old Absolutists who had 
composed the Ministry of Frederick William 
IV. weie dismissed from office, and while the 
Government did not openly declare its adher- 
ence to the policy of the National Parliament, 
its sympathy in that direction could not be 
mistaken, 

It was under tiie regency of Prince Will- 
iam tli at the struggle was renewed for the in- 
dependence of Italy. Napoleon III., now 
Emperor of the French, had taken up tie 
Italian cause as against the House of Hnps- 


buig. As a consequence of this policy, a brief 
but bloody war — a fuller account of which is 
reserved fur a succeeding chapter — broke out 
between France and Austria, On the 4tli of 
June, 1859, Bonapaite, having announced his 
intention to amice Italy fiee from the Alps to 
Sicily, encountered the Austrians on the field 
of Magenta, where ho won a biilliant victory. 
Again* ou the 24lU of the mouth, ho in- 
flicted a still more decisive ovcrthiow on the 
Austrians l 11 the great battle of Sulfuri no. It 
appeared for a time that a genuine Bonaparte 
hud again drawn his swuid in Europe. Ger- 
man) — more particularly Prussia — flushed with 
excitement. A clamor was raised for an alli- 
ance with AtisLriu against the reviving ambi- 
tion of France. Perhaps the Government 
would have yielded to the demand had not the 
shrewd Napoleon stopped short in the glorious 
middle of his war, and concluded n mild-man- 
nered peace with Francis Joseph at Villa franca. 

It was soon appaieut, however, that tho 
movement in Italy, which had received so 
stiong an impulse from the lecent; wnr, could 
not be stayed. It had now acquit cd a mo- 
mentum of its own, which was destiued to roll 
on in full volume until a United Italy should 
rhe upon the crest of the wave. The year 
1860 witnessed a great insurrection of the 
Italians in favor of nationality, and a conse- 
quent general collapse of the absurd principal- 
ities, among which the Peninsula had been di- 
vided. The masses rallied around the standaid 
of King Victor Emanuel, who became hence- 
forth the representative mid impersonation of 
the new and united Italy. 

Meanwhile, the attention of Austria bad 
been limited for the most part to her affairs nt 
home. The blow delivered at Solferino had at 
least subserved the purpose of sobering and 
tempering the absolutism of Francis Joseph 
and his Government. Ever and anon the 
voice of political ngitutiou was heard in the 
land, until, at length, even the Austrian Em- 
peror was constrained to make some salutary 
concessions to his subjects. In Prussia the Lib- 
erals found henceforth little cause to complain 
of the policy of the acting King. The Prince 
Regent had ordered, soon after his accession to 
power, a general election, at which the people, 
to their delight fiud astonishment, found them- 
selves free to vote as they pleased. Govern* 
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mental interference was withdrawn, and a new 
Parliament was jeturned, in winch the late 
overwhelming Feudal majority was not only 
reduced, hut actually reversed, by the Liber- 
als The e fleet was electrical, ami the Prus- 
sian people and the Prince Regent came into 
greater accord than had been known between 
a king and his subjects for half a century. 
The Italian war and its beneficent results 
became a contagion in nil Germany The peo- 
ple of the Fa the rl and taw, with delight, the 
example and demonstration of Italian unity. 
The old passion for a union of the German 
peoples revived,, and wns reflected into the 
Government. What the Italians had accom- 
plished was now more than ever believed in as 
possible for the Germany. An organization, 
called the National Union, um^ formed, which 
became heucefortli the propaganda of those 
principles and measures which conduced to the 
consolidation of the German States. The 


movement was, of course, violently opposed. 
The old jealousy of the smaller States wns ex- 
cited When it was known that over tines for 
•a National Union wore passed between Austria 
and Prussia, Buion Beust, Minister of Saxony, 
came to the fore witli the policy to put the 
two leading States — Prussia and Austria — into 
antagonism, which, wore it once accomplished, 
must result in the continued independence of 
the smaller Powers. This evil-doing diplo- 
macy of Roust prevailed with Austria, who 
had by tins time become thoroughly alarmed 
at the pi uspeet of Prussian ascendency. The 
proposal of the Saxon Minister, however, re- 
ceived in Prussia the emphatic indorsement of 
profound — silence! The Regent, now become 
lung William, and his Government, were lit* 
tie disposed to submit to an intrigue by which 
the leadership of Prussia among the German 
Powers was to be either long postponed or al- 
together prevented. 


chapter cxLUt— Ascendency or hohenotllbrn. 


HE accession of William 
I. marked the beginning 
of the ascendency of the 
House of Hohenzollern, 
and of Prussia under its 
sway, in the a I fairs of Con- 
tinental Europe Fiom 
the first it wns a pronounced and settled policy 
of the King to reorganize, develop, and bring 
into the highest efficiency the Prussian army; 
and to this end every energy of the State was 
directed. True, the appropriations for military 
purposes were at first lefnsed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Kingdom The lepre- 
&entativcs had not yet caught the spirit of the 
reign They had not perceived that a real 
king had come, a true leprescntative of the 
great HobcmoIIonis of old days, one who 
could not he lightly turned fum\ his purpose. 
Such, indeed, had ri^en up, and his picsence 
became a power. He did not hesitate to dis- 
miss his refractory Liberal Ministry for rc^ 
fusing support and sanction to his military 
measures. In the second year of liisicign he 
had the great good-fortune to place at the 


head of the Government the celebrated Baron 
Otto Von Bismarck, of Schonhausen, who be* 
came henceforth the soul mid might of the 
Prussian Administration. 

Bismarck was now forty-seven yeaia of age. 
lie was the repiesentativo of a family which 
had been well known in Prussia for more than 
five centuries. In Ins youth he lmd studied 
law and history at Gottingen. In 1835 be 
bad become a member of the bar in Berlin, 
after his graduation from the university of 
that city. He afterwards served his full term 
in the army, then became a delegate of the 
Nobility in the Diet. In the Parliaments of 
Ei ankforb and Erfurt he opposed the schemes 
of German unity there debated, believing 
the same to be detrimental to the interests 
mid greatness of Prussia. It can haidly bo 
doubted that he had already had a prevision 
of the coming preeminence and glory of his 
own country, and was not willing to see her 
clumces of Empire theorized away in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Gradually Bi-mmidc ex- 
tended liia influence and lepuiation until the 
King laid his hand upon his shoulder as the 
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impersonation of hw policy and Government. 
If the history of the succeeding twenty yean 
has shown anything, it is that the genius of 
Bifiinuvck lias been tlie dominant peisorml 
force in the a/llmy of Europe. In laid previ- 
ous political career lie had been regarded as a 
conservative of the Conservatives He had been 
the Metternich of Prussian polities, and his ac- 
cession to power was looked upon by the German 
Liberals ns the worst of misfortunes to them 
and their cause. It remained for them to dis- 
cover that a Napoleon in politics is sometimes as 
necessary arf a Napoleon on the field of battle. 


111 his previous career as Prussian pleni- 
potentiary at the Diet, and as ambassador at 
Paris and St. Petersburg, Bismarck had made 
himself familiar not only with the overflow, 
but with all the undercurrents in the political 
history of the age. When ho enmo to the place 
of Prime Minister, in 1862, lie lmd already — 
if we may judge motives and purposes by re- 
sults- — formed a fixed resolution to place Prussia 
in the leadeiahip of all Germany, and, if pos- 
sible, to set the House of Hohemoltem nt the 
head of ft restored German Empire, It was 
clearly under this motive that he undertook 
the conduct of affairs, and he pursued it in n 


rough and despotic way until his non w ill re- 
solved 1m dream into it reality. IIis persistency 
of purpose was equal to every occasion. In 
spite of the popular clamor with which lie was 
at fust nreailed, ho adopted and pursued the 
king's policy and his own, of making Prussia 
the great military Power of the Gout inept, 
anil when the Assembly refused to make ap- 
propriations for the suppoit and development 
of the army, ho went straight ahead with the 
woik, as though lie had the concurrence of 
the people. 

The Pru^iuus were astonished at these 


proceedings, and could not for the time un* 
derstnnd that another grent reformer of the 
tyrannic order had appeared on the stage. 
A brief period of confusion and turmoil en* 
sued, during which Austria sought to regain 
her prestige, by calling a Congress of the Ger- 
man princes, to meet in Fiankfort, to tlie 
end that the old Imperial Diet might be 
abolished, and a reformed body, ended the 
Assembly of Delegates, be substituted in its 
stead The reorganization was to be effected, 
as a matter of course, under the primacy of 
Austria, and the presidency of the Assembly 
was to be given to that Power. Puff the 
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’whole movement wa* brought to naught by must stand or the heavens fall. At this there 
the act of Piu^siti, who lcfiised to attend the was another German laugh, more boisterous 

Congress, and left Austria to the ridicule of than ilio hist A treaty, said the Prime Min- 

the small ister, is good so long as it can he defended on 

It was at this juncture that UiMnnrck fiist latioimi piinciples. If it lie lmtnoial to l)reak 

began to frighten the ancient n\v Is out of their up the mummeries which Mediaeval States 

covert. It was seen that he was a man with have utteicd witluil in the times of ignorance, 

a purpose, and that with him the shortest dis- it is necessary. Necessity, said the boisterous 

tanco between two points was a stiaiglit line. Premier, is tlie law, not only of Prussia, but 

When tho fact wus cited that in his patli di- of all Germany and the world, and the weak 

rectly lny the sacied tiaditious of European est goes to the wall. It was, for the time, a 

diplomacy which none might overpass and Government of such audacity as had never 
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before been instituted or imagined in the 
Fatherland. 

Exiiim (tela probat l If the end does 
not exactly justify the means, the outcome 
at least approves the tilings done. Tho 
motto of the Father of his County might 
well have been taken as the aphorism of 
the Bismarck inn policy Under such a 
policy it must needs be that offenses como, 
and woe unto him by whom the offense 
coincth The first violence came on the 
sides of tho north. The year 1 8G3 wit- 
nessed the outbreak of that war between 
Geimany and Deiimsuk, to which we have 
already several times referred. The Dan- 
ish throne passed at that date from Fred- 
erick VII. to Christian IX., who began 
his Administration with an attempt to 
detach Schleswig and Holstein from their 
German affiliations, and to incorporate tho 
foimei province with his own kingdom. 
This couise was in contravention of the 
Tieaty of London of 1852, and produced 
gieat excitement in Germany, A Diet w t o» 
convened, and it was determined to pre- 
vent by force tho consummation of King 
Chi istian’s plans. A German army was ac- 


Hve, Bismarck letdtjhedi His Teutonic gut- 
tmal was heard with astomdunent limn the 
mouth of the Danube to Land’s End. Eveu 
in America his name began to he pi on on need 
with vaiious comments on the tongues 
of publicists and statesmen. When it was 
seen that a tiaditinn was, in his estimation, 
only a fiction to be laughed away, the next, 
movement of the German diploniates against 
him was to show forth solemn tVeaties which 
had been made to this effect and that. The 
Past had said that things should be thus and 
bo. It had been agreed to, and the agreement 


coidingly thrown into Schleswig, and the Danes, 
after some valoious fighting, were driven back 
to a line of fortifications called the Dnnne- 
woik, which I hey had drawn across the Penin- 
sula. The student of history will not fail to 
note that these military woiks weie coincident 
with the ethnic lino dividing the Teutonic 
fiotn the Sean di mi vian nations. The position 
was strong, both geographically and histor- 
ically; but the Danes were not able to hold 
their lines against the masses of their assail- 
ants In April of 1864 the Dannework forti- 
fications were carried by storm by tho Prus- 
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aiaz39j and about the same time the Austimns 
gained ft decisive victory over the Danish aimy 
in the battle of Oversee. 

It now appeared that Denmark, m attempt- 
ing to hold her provinces, was heihdf about 
to be driven to the wall. In her distress she 
called upon the neutral Powers for assistance. 
Hereupon, England, Fiance, and Russia came 
forward as mediators, and an aumsticc was 


tria that Denmark had, ou account of the 
affiliation ui Holstein with Geimiiny, heated 
that pi o voice with unjustifiable severity. This 
fact was made the excuse for vuesting both 
the deputed duchies from Denmark, and for 
giving them in jointure to Austria and Prussia. 

At ibis juncture Prince Frederick of Au- 
gust eu burg came toiward, and in virtue of his 
descent from the ducal family of Holstein, 
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declared, ponding a confeience in Loudon, laid claim to the disputed territory in his own 

Blit the ambassadors there assembled could right. He set up his Government at Kiel, 

not mwsh a settlement, and the war was re- and whether he should or should not be rec- 

Burned. Everything went against the Danes; ognized, became a question of dispute between 

and Christian, in the course of two months, Austria and Prussia, the former affirming and 

was obliged to accept peace on such terms ns the latter denying the right fnl ness oF the 

the German allies were pleased to grant. It Piincc's claim. Through the whole complica- 

will be remembered that Holstein was already turn, Bismarck had had his own ulterioi ends 

nominally a member of the German Con fed- in view, and he now bent everything to his 

eration. It was claimed by Prussia and Aus- purpose. iThe quarrel between Austria and 
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Prussia deepened in the channel which he laid 
prepared for it, niul honihths w cjtii about to 
break out between the late allies But the 
dispute was at length adjusted by King Will- 
iam and Francis Joseph, in a conference held 
at Gastein on the Lst of August, 18()o 

It was here agreed by the momneha that 
Schleswig should be put under the pi oteet urate 
of Prussia, and Ilolstein be assigned to Austria. 
It soon appeared, liowevor, that the quarrel 
*was only filmed over, and not healed Doubt- 
less, Count Bi'Uiiarck never intended that the 
Grustein Treaty should subserve other than a 
temporary purpose. No eye, not oven the eve 
of History, peiceived moie cloudy than his 
that the issue between Prussia and Austiia 
must be speedily and sharply settled with the 
drawn a word. Two Powers could not be first 
in Germany, Only one could be first Bis- 
marck had made up his mind that this one 
should be the countiy of his master, ICing Will- 
iam* Moreover, the opportunity which now 
presented itself was better than any which 
might be expected soon to ari*e again. This 
is to say, tlmt the circumstances of a Prusso- 
Amtrmn quairel wore more conspicuous and 
rational than might be hoped for thereafter. 

Dipping again into the motives of those 
who weie now in' the leadership of German 
Europe, we may say m a word that Bismarck 
had determined to fight Austria, to piepnre 
the conditions of a quarrel which she could not 
obviate, and then, with the swiftness of mi 
eagle, swoop down upon that rather effete 
monarchy, tearing and lending her with wtir- 
missilcs and tenor into complete submission. 
Austria, on her part, may have perceived the 
coming struggle ; but to her imagination it was 
only as other storms, which would pa*s. Be- 
sides it was well-nigh impassible for her to re- 
cede out of the complication in which she was 
involved. She must break through it in order 
to be free. She accordingly at once began 
openly to renew her support of the Duke of 
Aug usteid hi rg in his claims to the Govern- 
ment of Holstein. To be sure, something lmd 
to he done with the duchies which the late 
allies lmd wiested from Denmark, and what 
more intionul than to .assign Holstein to the 
representative of its own Ducal House? 

But Count Bismarck did not intend that 
Einy such disposition of the duchy should be 


made. As to Lauenburg, which Prussia had 
received at the G astern Convention, theic was 
no thought that that bit of territory should be 
restored to its former position. Prussia would 
keep all that she gamed, and pi event Austria 
from gaining anything. The cour»c now 
taken by Francis Joseph was in tiuth per- 
fidious All his political methods had the 
character of subtlety. Seeing the rising power 
of Pru*sra, he now sought, by his agents and 
correspondents, to poison the mind of the 
: people, in the smaller German States, against 
Prussia and her policy, In this business ho 
w n*, in a gieut measure, successful. At the 
same time the Austrian Governor of Ilolstoin, 
supported and encouraged from Vienna, con- 
tinued to promote the pretensions of the 
Pi nice of Augustenhurg. This was made tha 
subject of an angry despatch from Bismarck to 
Count Mensdorf, the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. King William and his Gov* 
mirnent remonstrated firmly, and m no peace- 
able terms, against the general conduct of 
Austria relative to the Danish complication. 
But the King found himself without support 
from the smaller principalities Even his own 
subjects, who for the moat part hated Bis- 
marck as cordially ns ever a Minister was 
hated, refused to sanction the anti- Austrian 
policy of the Government, In the Prussian 
Assembly Bismarck was outvoted by five to 
one. Nevertheless, a Pnissian army was hur- 
ried into Holstein as the initial movement of 
the coming wm. 

Austria, at this juncture was greatly elated 
ftt the prospect. Nearly all the Gorman 
principalities wore on her side. She accord- 
iugly pressed her advantage, and demanded of 
the Diet that the armies of the States should 
act with her own in repelling the Rggiessions 
of Prussia Meanwhile, the latter Power had 
been on the alert. Bismarck cast his eye on 
Itntyj and saw in that country the exact con- 
ditions which he desired. The Italians were, 
as we have seen, profoundly humiliated oil ac- 
count of the small outcome of the late I'mnco- 
Austrian war, which had promised so much 
for the libei ation and unity of their country. 
Veil e tin had been allowed by the Treaty of 
Villnfmnca, to remain in the hands of Austria. 
This was the circumstance which Count Bis- 
marck now seized upon us the motive of a 
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Plusso Italian alliance. If Italy would join 
him in the impending stiuggle with AustiJii, 
then Venetia of a certainty should be wicstcd 
fiom the House of Hnpsburg and be assigned 
to Victor Emanuel. 

The promised gain was gladly accepted by 
the Italian Government; and while all the 
smaller Geiman Pow- 
ers, with the exception 
of Olde nb mg, Meck- 
lenburg, the Saxon 
States, and three Free 
Cities, took their 
stand with Austria, 
the defection from 
Prussia was fully com- 
pensated by the alli- 
ance of Italy. The 
Ge r m an D le t appro ved 
of the Austrian de- 
mand, and Prussia, so 
far as German support 
was concerned, was 
left naked to nil the 
winds of hostility. 

The events soon j. 
showed, however, that 
that gienfc Power was 
now in her element. 

She clioso to consider 
the notion of the Diet, 
under the dictation 
of Francis Joseph, not 
only as a menace but 
as overt hostility. She 
accordingly made a 
declaration of wav, 
and boldly entered 
tho field, Though, 
numerically, her foes 
were nearly three to 
one against her, she 
quailed not in the 
face of the an ay. 

Kaiely lias boon seen such a display of 
energy and activity as that now exhibited by 
the Prussian Government. It was like the 
days of Frederick the Great came again. On 
the 15th of June, 186G, King William culled 
upon Saxony, Hanover, Hesse- Cass el, and 
Nassau to remain neutral in the impending 
conflict, and gave them twho ho un in "which 


to decide! Receiving no answci, ho oidoied 
the Piu^siaiH out of Holstein to seize Hanover. 
Tli is work was accomplished in two (lavs In 
two days mine HesseA-Wel was occupied by 
mi anil y fiom the Rhine, while at the same 
time a thud division of the Prussian fences 
was thrown into Dies den and Leipsic. On 


the 27th of the month n battle was fought 
with the Uiui ovci inns, in which tho latter 
weie at first successful, but were soon over- 
powered and compelled to surrender. George 
V., King of Hanover, tied for refuge to 
Vienna. 

Having thus, in the brief space of two 
weeks, cleaved the field in tl\& south, the 
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Prussians at once tinned upon Austria. The 
throe divisions composing the army of King 
William numheiod two hundred and «.ixty 
thousand men, and wine omiiiuiiiided by the 
Crown Piince Frederick William, his emwn 
Prince Fiedenck Charles, and Gcneial Bitten- 
fold. The An > train forces weie equally for- 
imdable, and u ere brought into the field 
under (ienoifd Benedck, a man of great mili- 
tary reputation. On the 27 th and the 29th 
of June, Ficdevick Charles met and defeated 
the Austtinn advance in four engagements; 


present with the army. The House of TIohen* 
zolkni had virtually staked not only the piize 
of victory, hut its own existence, on the issue. 
The Austrians lay m great fbicc on the nvor 
Bistntz, iu Bohemia, about sixty miles fiom 
Plague On the 6th of July, 1866, was fought 
one of the gi eat battles of modern times The 
conflict is known in history by the names of 
Sadowu and Koniggratz, from the two towns 
near which the struggle occurred. The battle 
pioved to be the Waterloo of Austria The 
Pruvsian attack was Jed by Frederick Chari ea 



ATJSTRTAN-I 1 RUSSIAN CAVALRY CHARGE, 18C6„ 
Drawn by W rumphausen 


but the battles weie indecisive, except that 
Count Clam -Galas, the Austrian General, was 
obliged to fall back on the main body for sup- 
port. Meanwhile, the Crown Prince had en- 
gaged the Aiifetrians under Boned ek, and had 
gained several victories from the 27th to the 
30th of June. 

As soon as the Prussian forces could be 
concentrated it wns icsolverl to (igbfc a genoinl 
battle, and, if possible, to end tlie war at a 
blow. King William, Count Bismarck, and 
Generals Von JMoltke and Room were all 


and Bittenfeld. It began at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and raged with the utmost fury 
until two in the afternoon. Thus far the 
Prussians had gained but little advantage ; but 
at that hour the powerful division of the 
Crown Prince, which, like those of Dluclicr at 
Waterloo, had been delayed by recent rain?, 
appealed on the Austrian right. That wing 
of Bcncdelds army was soon turned. Bitten- 
feld then broke the left, and under a general 
advance of the Prussian lines the Austrian 
center gave way in confusion. The field was 
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♦illicitly and completely won. TJio overthrow 
of Bencdek’s army became a ruinous rout, and 
llie outtiaslniig Min of evening looked upon 
the. deni oralizcd and flying hoMs of Anstiia, 
scattering in nil directions before the victorious 
charges of the Prussian cavalry 

The batC? of Siulowa was to Francis Joseph 
the handwriting on the wall; but he made 
the greatest exertions to save his tottering fab- 
ric. On the 4th of July he ceded Vonctia to 
Franco — an act which all the world could but 
perceive to be an open bul for the help of Na- 
poleon III. The Prussians, howevei, bad no 
thought of losing their advantage. They 
proved lor w aid with great rapidity to the 
Danube. They put Vienna at. their mercy. 
In another part ot the field they drove the 
Bavarians beyond the Main. Frankfort was 
taken The Aiibtriun allies gave way on every 
Bide, Francis Joseph was obliged to succumb, 
and to do so with all haste. Pie cried out for 
an armistice, which was granted, and then fora 
conference, which was held ntNikolsburg, on the 
27 tb of July. The preliminaries wero agreed 
upon without much formality, and on the 23d 
of August a definitive treaty of peace was con- 
cluded at Prague. No such summary proceed- 
ings had been witnessed since the days of Na- 
poleon the Great. Only semi weeks had 
elapsed from the outbreak of the war; blit 
that short period had sufficed to inflict on 
Austria the most deadly hint which she had 
leceived since tlio Coisican thrust her through. 

The shadow of a great hand was now seen 
behind the conflict. It was the hand of Bis- 
marck As the smoke of battle cleared away, 
his plans began to lie developed. Schleswig 
and Holstein wore almost Ibi gotten in the 
grander scheme of the Unification of Germany, 
under the leadership of Prussia The obsta- 
cles to this scheme had been, for the most 
part, removed by the War. Poor old Austria 
lay prostiate. Feudal Gemuvny was kicked 
out of sight The effete constitutions of the 
principalities were relegated to the confused 1 
heap of mcdircval rubbish, Never in history 
did the maxim that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess receive a more brilliant exemplification 
than in the political revolution which now 
swept over Prussia. The Nationals and 
Liberals went over in a body to King William 
and Bismarck. The one became the most 


dll 

popuhu ruler and the other the most powerful 
Minister in Christendom, 

1 hingft had now come, by the tiemendous 
agitation ol war, to a basis of ptacticnlity, 
I here win no Umgei any loom for speculation 
mid theory. Abstraction and political vagary 
found no place in the crush of turns forma Lion. 
A new order was evoked, and out of tlio 
chaotic elements Cosmos lose, and stood. A 
new Confederation, culled the Noutii-Oekma'n 
Union, was at onro formed on the bads of 
Piot&st&Miam a ml national unity. Austria 
was excluded from Germany. Hanover and 
He^e-Caesel, Nn^uii, Schleswig-IIolstein, and 
Frnuklort were incorporated with the New 
Germany, which now arose out of the deeps, 
vital and strong and glorious. The population 
of Pmssia was suddenly augmented by five 
millions of people. All the States north of 
the river Main accepted her leadership under 
the crest of Hoheiiznllern. The four Southern 
States — Baden, Hess e-Darmstadt, Wdr tom- 
berg, and Bavaria — were conceded independ- 
ence, with the right, should they so elect, to 
form a Smith-German Confederation, and even 
to enter the North -Germ an Union. Between 
the Southern States and the German Prime 
Minister a secret agreement was also made 
that, in case of future war, the armies of 
the South should he at the disposed of Prussia— 
a clause of the then current history showing 
that Bismarck already foresaw the inevitable 
Struggle with France. 

The first months of 1867 were occupied 
with the woik of transformation On the 
16th of Apiil in that year, the National Parlia- 
ment, consisting of representatives chosen by 
the people, was inaugurated at Berlin, The 
new Constitution was readily accepted and 
confirmed by the body. The German States, 
to the number of twenty* two, were merged 
into a nation having a common system of 
administration. Count Bismarck became 
Chancellor of the Union, and Prussia lose 
suddenly to the rank of the first Power of 
Continental Europe Already it could be 
perceived that in WUrtemberg, Bndon, mid 
Bavaria the sentiment for union with the 
North was finding expression among the 
people. Upon this sentiment, both North and 
South, the new party called the National 
Liberals was formed, on the distinct principle 
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of consolidating nil the Gorman States under 
the crown of Prussia. It could hut be iu the 
midst of so great victory and progi ess that 
they who still stood m their political prefer* 
ences for the ancient order must look with 
more than half regret on their own persistency 
in pursuing a losing game. 

It was not long until the North- German 
Union thus established had an opportunity to 
display its influence in the geneial affairs of 
Europe. Of all the European rulers none 
looked with greater dissatisfaction on the 
Treaty of Prague, and its consequences, than 
did the Emperor Napoleon III. He could but 
see that France, under the Imperial sway, had 
lost her primacy. He at once sought compen- 
sation for the aggrandizement of Prussia by- 
demanding the Rhine as the Eastern frontier 
of France; but tins demand was refused; and, 
since he was not for the moment prepared to 
go to war, be was obliged to acquiesce. Ho 
next sought, by a secret intrigue, to procure 
Belgium for bis part of the spoils, .under the 
condition that Prussia might do as she pleased 
with the rest But Prussia was now in a con- 
dition to do as she pleased without conditions, 
and again the Emperor must content himself 
with— nothing. In the third place, he under- 
took to acquire Luxemburg from Holland. It 
happened that by the dissolution of the old 
German Diet, this State had been, in a meas- 
ure, separated from the destinies of the other 
principalities. Nevertheless, Luxemburg was 
Gerinau rather than French; and when Na- 
poleon was oil the eve of success, Bismarck 
suddenly put forth his hand and forbade the 
bans. He issued a protest in the name of the 
North- German Union ; and the French Em- 
peror, foiled for the third time, was obliged, 
once more, to content himself with — nothing 1 
Such weie the first passes made between the 
two Powers, which were soon destined to close 
in mortal combat. 

While the International complication, to 
which we have just referred, was preparing the 
way for another European war, the unity of 
Germany was still further promoted by a new 
treaty with the Southern States. By the 
terms of this settlement it was agreed that all 
questions henceforth arising with respect to 
Jhe customs-duties should be remanded for set- 
tlement to the Federal Council and Diet of 
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Germany. To this end it was arranged that 
representatives from tl\c States south of the 
river Main should repair to Berlin, lo partic- 
ipate in the discussion of bucIi matters as 
might arise under the treaty. It was still 
clear, however, that a great majority of tho 
South Germans, particularly the Bavarians* 
were heart and soul against a complete Na- 
tional Union. The So nth -German Democrat* 
still looked upon Pru«ia ns a great despotism, 
and Bismarck as the impersonation of all that 
whs arbitrary and tyrannical in human gov- 
ernment. 

Under this merely political antagonism was 
the still profounder antagonism of the Mother 
Church. The U1 tramontanes in South Ger- 
many bated Prussia in extremis, because they 
could but regard her as the stronghold, not 
only of that hateful Protestantism by which 
aforetime Rome had been disrupted, but of 
that still more hateful Free Thought by the* 
agency of which the world had slipped from 
her dominion. It was noticed that in the Cus- 
toms Parliament of 1868 tho delegates chosen 
from the Southern States were almost unani- 
mously the apoetlea of nnti-Union — opposed to. 
the Inst to the cause of German Nationality. 
Thus, while the Parliament would have gladly 
gone on, from the consideration of the merely 
commercial questions arising out of the Cus* 
toms-Union to consider the larger questions of 
National Union, tho delegates from the South 
thwarted all such measures, ancl confined the- 
discussions of the body under a strict con- 
struction of the treaty. 

Before entering upon the great and tragic- 
story of the Franco-Prusstan War, which wns» 
now about lo ensue, it is only necessary to 
note the effect of the battle of Sadmva on tho 
course of events in Austria. That Power 
found herself suddenly stripped of her Im- 
perial pretensions. She was remanded by de- 
feat to the rank of a second-rate kingdom,, 
under tho ban of contempt, by all the pro- 
gressive States of Europe, The Hungnriani 
patriots openly rejoiced at the humiliation of 
the House of Hapsburg. At Inst the logic of 
events came in to accomplish, in that inexora^ 
ble way by which all such movements are* 
effected, what reason and right had not suf- 
ficed to do. The old Ministry, planted in the* 
days agoue by Prince Metfcernich, was tom 
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out by the roots, and a now Council estab- 
lished under the lead of Count von Beu-t, a 
Snxnniaii Protestant. Even in Vienna the 
Past got down on its knees to the Present 
An epoch of reform was udieml in, mul the 
institutions nf Austiiu, civil aud political, wore 
almost ns much lihoiuli/ed by her overthrow 
as tin ho of Prussia had been by her \jetory 
at KoniggraU- 

While the great year 1 S(>7 thus hi ought 
power and renown to the German Union, with 
the promise of still greater things to come, 
the same year brought repeated Masters aud 
humUuitiims to Fiance. Now it was that the 
Qnixoticnl project of setting up, under the 
auspices of France, an alleged Empue m 
Mexico reached its fitting finale. The unfor- 
tunate Maximilian, hi other of Francis Joseph, 
selected by Napoleon III. as Ins knight of the 
chessboard, whom he had lifted m a circular 
move across the Atlantic, and set down in the 
halls of the Moutezumas, came to Ins death at 
Queietnro. The Emperor’s excuse that he had 
a desiie n to restore the supiemaey of the 
Latin utce in the New World/ 1 was laughed 
at by the Old World. A wiser man than lie 
might have faltered in the situation The In- 
ternational fallacy had resulted in a startling 
wreck of the Imperial logistics. The Mexican 
Empire collapsed, and brought dismay and 
confusion to it* abettors. The French Em- 
peror, to whom, as a bid for his assistance, 
Francis Joseph had thrown the proviuco of 
Venetia, was obliged by the victorious emer- 
gence of Pru^ia fioni the Seven Weeks’ War, 
to mnlco over the territory to Italy! Once 
more lie lmd been mated, and the suppressed 
anger in the Elysee became extreme The 
Luxemburg project also came to naught, and 
it appeared that all the prestige gained by 
Louis Napoleon in the Crimean War, in the 
Tieaty of Paris, and on the fields of Magenta 
and Solferino, was about to be lost in a sea- 
son. The situation was such as to irritate even 
the stoical Bonaparte; aud as to the French 
people, their distemper became 'so great that 
they were ready and anxious to rush to war 
on the slightest pi o vocation, Their jealousy 
of Prussia after her victorious struggle with 
Austria knew no bounds. Nor can it be 
doubted that the suddenly awakened pride of 
the Hohcuzollern Government, nnd of the 


peoples who had aeccpLcd it, was more than 
willing to be gintified by the fimher humilia- 
tion (d the traditional enemy of Germany. 

Nui was it long until a complication arose 
of pieei'cly the kind to be made the occasion 
of war. The event itself may appear suffi- 
ciently ridiculous to the judgment of posterity; 
aud the liLtoiian of the futuie may well won- 
der limy, m the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, a thing so essentially ahsmd should 
be made the pictexL fm spilling an ocean of 
human blood In 1868 the moribund mon- 
aichy of Spam was shaken with a political 
revolution, by winch Queen Label la II. , so 
oithodox and Bourbon, was driven from the 
throne \Yc have had occasion in a former 
chapter to make plain the complication hy 
which the Spanish Liberals gained the upper 
hand of the monarch, and presently sent her 
flying with her priest, her lover, and her son, 
beyond the Pyrenees. 

Between the fugitive Queen and the Em- 
pie-* of the French deep sympathy existed, 
and Eugenie did as much as she could to 
shore up the fortuues of Isabella aud her dy- 
nasty. The Spanish authorities must needs 
find a new sovereign, and, after much debating, 
the votes of Lhc Cortes were given, ns we liavo 
scon, to Pi mee Leopold of Huhenzollern, a 
lelative of King William of Piussia. The 
fact that ins mime was Holion/ollern, and tho 
possibility that his family relationship might 
tend to a union of inteicsts between Germany 
and Spain, were used by the French Ministers 
and statesmen ns a pretext for declaring that 
the Prince* candidature was injurious to tho 
honor and the influence of Fiance. 

It is impossible for the American reader to 
apprehend in full measure tho iinpoitauco 
which might lie attributed to the circumstance 
here considered, by the Second Empire. We 
have had occasion to note how greatly Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was concerned about the 
destinies of the Latin race We have seen 
him vu mung the risk of the Mexican imbrog- 
lio in the hope of secuung a dynastic foothold 
for that race in North America The French 
people and the Roman Church have always 
looked with a pang of regret upon those his- 
torical piocosfcos by winch, in the middle and 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the domin- 
ion of France in the New World was obliterated. 
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and English institution^, Inugnagc, ami laws 
planted instead, Tlieio 1ms thin come to [ms-* 
a peculiar sympathy among the Lutui States 
of Em ope. Tins has been felt most power- 
fully between Fn\wee *n\d The vwbug 

powen m the finmer connhy have nought mi- 
m$uioimlly ti» etfhct a -.olidanfcy of the king- 
doms north and *i>ulli of the Pyrenees. That 
Germany, beyond the Rhine, iloiimmterl hy the 
Teutonic race, so fitiange and fuicign tlnough 
nil history to the sentiments anil instincts of 
the Latin peoples, should seek to over. span 


last scaled, and the soveieign stands looking 
down the slopes and piecipiecs into the valleys 
of decadence mul oblivion beyond. It can not 
he doubted that the Second Empire had passed 
Us grand cliiwacteiic, aud Lmateued to its end » 
hut what Government ever saw its own end 
appmewhing without a shudder? What hu- 
man institution ever assented to its own death? 
In piutioidm , vrhftfc example of pei&arml gov- 
ernment could be cited as an instance of will- 
bigness to enter the valley and the shadow ? 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nnd the adher- 



ents of his Dynasty, saw all tins in vision. 
The fact was, that with the conti nuance 
of pence in Fiance, the Liberal party, 
opposed not only to the methods of the 
Empire, but to the Empire itself, would 
continue to gain until revolution would 
supervene, with the probable upheaval of 
the whole Imperial formula. It can nob 
well he doubted that Napoleon III, desired 
to keep the peace of Europe, In this 
respect the Nephew was unlike the Uncle. 
The Second Bonaparte was a sort of polit- 
ienl philosopher, who was anxious to in- 
stitute an Imperial schedule by which 
the Euiopeuu trains should come and go. 
But ns between the maintenance of his 
bj stem and the* maintenance of peace he 
would, of course, choose war and Impe- 
rialism in preference to peace and Repub- 
licanism. At length, lie and his Govern- 
ment Juul come inio the very horn of the 
dilemma. Sixty -five yews before, the 
Corsican lmd gone throng]) Germany like 



an elk through a vineyard Through nil 
the inteiim the opinion had become settled 
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France with a political arch, the southern foot 
of which should rest in the Spanish Peninsula, 
could but appear to the jealous Fionch a meas- 
ure go monstrous as to warrant the sternest 
rebuke. 

Deeper, however, than this ethnic nnd his- 
torical cause of the war now i mini non t w r <?ie 
the political causes. The Imperial Govern- 
ment of Napolonn III. had readied that most 
fatal of all conditions, a climax Empire is a 
form of government which, in modem times 
at least, 1ms always a gi enter height beyond. 
Woe to the Empire, when the highest Alp is at 


in Fiance that the mine thing could bo 
done again. All that was wanting W'as 
the occasion and the Bonaparte. The Bona- 
parte was on tho throne, and the occasion was 
quickly found, or made. 

AVo have ahondy seen how, on the btli of 
July, 1870, Ihe Duke do Gi am m out came into 
the French Awmbly, declaring that tho elec- 
tion of the Hohenzollern Prince Leopold by 
tho Spanish Cortes should not, and would not, 
bo tolerated by the Imperial Government, 
Ilohcnzoflern declined; and the complication 
seemed on ilm eve of unraveling itself But 
the war party m Franco could not he satisfied 
with the mcolc iVelbcnonqh which now offered 
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itself in mediation. Passion hurried the Gov- 
ernment on to demand of Prussia a general 
engagement that no Hnhenzollcrii should ever 
he offered for the Spanish throne. Tins was 
too much. Old William, will lung at early 
morning in the promenade at 15ms, tinned oil 
his licel from Bencdetti, the French Ambusm,- 
dor, with that tmiepea table objurgation which 
was to light the dieatlful torch. Of course, 
now that the representative of France had 
been "insulted,” war must come; and the 
same was immediately 
declared. 

We have already, 
in a former chapter, 
given a tolerably full 
account of the start- 
ling events winch now 
came m rapid succes- 
sion. The War Min- 
ister, Baron Le Bueuf, 
had declared that 
France was ready to 
the last button of her 
gaiter. So the French 
army was hurried to 
the frontier, and 
gained its first and 
only success in the 
ridiculous skirmish at 
Sanrbritck. That was 
the end of comedy, 
the beginning nf trag- 
edy. There the Prince 
Imperial picked up 
his bullet on the field. 

There l\e was cheered 
by the French soldiers 
There ho had, accord- 
ing to tli a father's de- 
spatch to Eugenie, his baptism of fire. Poor 
boy! From this to the Zulu Land, Destiny, 
indeed, will lead thee by as strange a course 
as ever a lad before thee has trodden. Here 
thou art taking thy baptism of lire, and there 
thou ahalt be absolved under the cruel assagais 
of the Zulus, 

The vicissitudes of the great con diet, the 
ever-repeated victories of the Germans, the 
ruin of the French armies in a score of crit- 
ical buttles, have already been recoil u ted. 
Germany descended into the field like* an nva- 


fiJT 

lanehe from the Alps. Tliore the Wam«i 
King rode with his cavalcade of gciieiak, in-, 
eluding the greatest living German*, Them 
were Vim Moltlu?, the iron anil infallible aoi- 
diev; the Grown Prince, heir ex per taut to the 
throne, the idol of the Nation; ri;inee Fied- 
crick Charles, his cousin, Steinmctz, and 
Man ten tfel, and a hundred otheis, gieut in 
battle anil story. The impact was iricsintible. 
It appeared that the Gallic nice was about to 
be ground into the earth under the picture 


PRINCE FRFDTTUCK CUA.RLES 

of the invasion. Nothing could stay the pro- 
gress of the German arms — nothing stand in the 
battlo-hln^t of tho German artillery- — until the 
wieck was complete, the ruin beyond remedy. 

The Fnui co-Prussian War was to Napoleon 
III, and to the Second Empire a swift reso- 
lution of fallacies, The first was the fallacy 
that those South Germans, the men of Wur- 
tomhorg, of Bavaria, of Baden, and Hes 3 e- 
Damistadt, would seize the opportunity afforded 
by the Fiench invasion to throw off the Prus- 
sian yoke and make common cause with the 
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deliverer. Tlio deliveier was to be Napoleon 
himself. But the illusion was quickly dispelled. 
The Germans south of the Shim sprang to the 
cause of the Fatherland with as much euthu- 


zollern, ohti tiding itself upon the destinies of 
modern Europe. But Ilnly and Austria stood 
aloof fjom the conflict, and would have none 
of it. The one had discovered that, on the 



siiism ns the rest, The secuud impel ial fal- 
lacy was that Italy and Austria would seize 
the occasion to humble the pride and arro- 
gance of this overweening House of Hohen- 


wliole, Prussia was for her and her cause a 
safer ally than France, and the other had stil? 
in quick memory the vision and terror of 8ft" 
down,. So neither interfered. 
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Napoleon was thus left to the cold di^cov- 
eiy that, while the Qcimaus of the vn.no us 
States might Mangle among them selves, they 
wci e as agam^fc him a unit. Nunn the day of 
Sambiuck he began to rciedc. The command 
of the mmy got out of his hands He wna 
pcen honeefoi th ns au Impel ul specter oti the 
femoLy confines of battle. Yictmy nftei vie- 
toiy came to the Geiraatis. Finally the Fiencli 
line of letieat was cut in two, and Bnzaine 
was foicecl back into Metz, tlieie to be duven 
by siege to the most astounding capitulation 


might w ell have ended. Tlie French invasion 
hiul been bulled back in lout and min. The 
biave soklieis of Fiance bud been done to 
dcatli by multiplied thousands*, and othei mul- 
tiplied tlmu samls weie cooped up m the pris- 
ons of Ganniiny. Tne huimlmtion of the ng- 
gies&oi was all end y evtieme Ma ny hbetal- 
minded Get mans believed that the win had 
gone im enough. It is likely, ns subsequent 
developments have shown, that the (Jiovrn 
riinco himself was of this opinion and desne. 
But Geummy had become an avengei. Bis- 
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of modem times. Then came Sedan. The 
French aimy was eiushed in the hoi i id 
ci a ter, and pounded into n bloody mass by 
the vomiting ni til lory of Geimuivy, planted on 
the sin ron mli ng bill 3. Up went the white 
flag The Emperor was down Tho Palace of 
the Ely^e mli 9 exchanged fm Willie! msliohc. 
The Empiie passed away. Eug 6 nie and her 
eon escaped fiom Paris, and the Republican 
leadeis seized tho icins of the plungiug Gov- 
ernment nnd mounted the fiery car. 

After Sedan, the Fianco-Prnssian War 


rnaiek and the King, and the nation at large, 
lmd not yet satisfied themselves with tho pun- 
ishment of that traditional enemy. Tho 
mem 01 y of Jena and Fiiedlnnd was still fresh 
with William, who recalled fiom the bitter 
recollectioiivS of boyhood -tho diBiisrteia of bia 
country and tlie sorrows of bis father and 
mother. Should such things lemnin wit haul 
requital iu the day of victory? Should not 
Pin is heiself be trodden under foot? 

So the war continued. After a brief and 
mmderons tragedy, the parallel of which can 






PROCLAMATION OF JLlMx WlLXiIAM AS KMPiJtOR OF UAKJlANY. 
After the painting of Anton, Yon "Werner. 
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not be furnished from the ample j cperlou e of 
Modern History, the humiliation of France 
was complete. The victimoin Germans walked 
in her high places, and muttered their objur- 
gatory gutturals in her palaces. In vain 
did M. Gnmbotta seek to revive the can so of 
hia countrymen In vain did Jules Fnvre 
seek out the iron-hearted Bimnaiek, and en- 
treat him to concede more favorable terms to 
tafevuiual cwiutvy. On the 28th of January* 
1871, Paris was sunentleied. The aimistice 
was declared and extended, and then, on tlio 
10 Lli of May, the Treaty of Frankfort was 
signed. The determined utterances of the 
French Republican statesmen, lepeated almost 
daily from the day of Sedan to the downfall 
of the capital, that not a foot of land or a 
stone of a fortress should be given up to Ger- 
many, weie blown away before the atom con- 
ditions of diplomacy and victory ns mi much 
political bombast. Franco was obliged to pay 
the enormous indemnity of five billions of 
francs to the German tiensury, and to cede 
the Provinces of Alsace and German Lorraine 
to her conqueror. 

The pride of the Teutonic race flamed high 
in victory The achievements of the German 
armies could hardly be paralleled. The 
struggle had been one of the fieicest known 
in history. Within the short space of seven 
months, seventeen great battles had been 
fought between the armies of the two leading 
Powers of Continental Euiope. More than a 
bundled and fifty minor engagements had 
occurred, and twenty-two fortified places lmd 
been either carried by storm or taken by reg- 
ular siege. Nearly four hundred thousand 
soldiers of France had been made prisoners of 
war, while more than seven thousand of her 
cannon and six hundred thousand of her small 
arms revalued iu the bauds of her foe. It 
could but he, under such conditions, that the 
feeling of nationality, the pride of power and 
conquest, should inflame the victors to tlmt 
high heat of transformation from which the 
new acts of history weie prepared. 

In all this the people of Southern Genu any 
had had their full slime. Iu the glow of 
anger and enthusiasm they had come to feel 
the common ini pulses of the lftce, and to forget 
the prejudices by which they had been isolated 
from the North -German States. All end y, in 


the autumn of 1870, while the full tide of 
victory was on, the Southern Governments had 
entered into negotiation fiisfc and treaty after- 
ward with the North-Gcrnmu Union, by which 
the fni m or became members of the Confeder- 
ation. Parana was the last to hold out 
against the In&tmical foicos which were bear- 
ing on to the end of German unity. She 
accordingly, on entering the Confederation, 
reserved certain important rights* such as the 
conduct of her own diplomacy, the mainte- 
nance of her postal, telegraphic, and railway 
system, and the command of her Own army. 
The States of Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
Hew-e-Danustniit also made certain reserva- 
tions; but otherwise, the union between the 
Ninth and the South was already effected be- 
fore the capture of Paris 

With the progress of events during the 
early winter, the old prejudices weie still 
further forgotten, and then ceased to operate. 
Everything set in at full tide for the complete 
eon sol id a I ion of the German Union, ami for 
the conversion of that Union into the Empire. 
The tremendous prestige guiued by Prussia in. 
the field lmd now made it easy for her to as- 
sume, and for nil the other States to accept, 
lier unequivocal leadership of United Ger- 
many. Such was the unbounded enthusiasm 
for King William and Ins Government that 
the Impel ial crown seemed to be held over his 
bend by the hands of the German millions. 
The logic of events, against which the indi- 
vidual power of man is impotent, had brought 
about the inevitable. Even before the capit- 
ulation of Paris, Bavaria, last of the German 
Powers to yield, had yielded. It was there- 
fore a mixture of compliment and necessity 
when the young Bavarian King, Louis II., was 
selected to invito King William, still with hia 
tu-iuy before the, forte of Pavia, to nwtpt 
crown of the German Empire. The suggestion 
met with universal approval, and, cm the 18th 
of January, 1871, in the great Hull of Mir- 
rors, in the Palace of Versailles, whore th& 
German Princes and Generals had thronged 
together, the proclamation of William was 
formally made. 

The place and the occasion were suf- 
ficiently memorable. Here lmd Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Main ten on convened in 
gorgeous stale, and arrogated to themselve? 
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the fust place in Christendom. Ileio, for 
many geiiomlions, hail the gioat Iff m^c of 
Bourbon glorified itself in the sunshine of 
powci, Here had the Little Cm dean tiode 
up and (low n with his \ictorious sword by bis 
side It looked like fate — like the very wink 
of Nemesis — that in thh place the ciown of 


was enacted in the Fiench capital, and how 
the lemaining mihtaiy and civil cneigies of 
the nation w’cie wasted in the iioicc conflict 
with tin* Bed Scepter which hud planted itself 
in the IIuLel I>e Villc. Meanwhile the tre- 
mendous wave of Teutonisni leecded and sunk 
away beyond the Rhine. Theie, to the re' 



rnrprnoR wulli .vm rttntfrtng bfrtjIn 


the new-created German Empito should he 
placed, with loud acclaim, on the head of the 
grim old soldier, William I., of Ilohenzollern. 

With the capitulation of Paris and the 
withrliawal of the German armies the tumult 
rapidly subsided. Franco was for n season a 
house left desolate. We have already seen 
how the dreadful tragedy of the Commune 


mutest border of the Fatherland, w’as the out- 
bui.st of pride and jubilation. The Emperor 
reentered Berlin in a blaze of glory, the like 
of which had not been witnessed since the 
days of Napoleon I. ii, now remains to re- 
sume the narrative from the Prussian center, 
and to consider the progress, the development, 
and the triumphs of the New Empire. 
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T can hardly be said that 
the formality of recogniz- 
ing King William as Em- 
peror of Gei many contrib- 
uted much to the power 
and glory of Prussia. Her 
real renown had been won 
before the 18th of January. Her emergence 
from her humiliations at the beginning of the 
century had begun long ago with that splen- 
did system of education which was projected 
by Wilhelm von Humboldt, and winch boic its 
full fruitage after a half century With that 
came the light of free thought, flashing in 
effulgent {streams from the great German Uni- 
versities. It was this element of strength 
which William and Bismarck had laid hold 
upon, and which, combined with the policy of 
making every Prussian into a soldier, brought 
to perfection the legitimate fruits of intelli- 
gence and power befoie the clay of Sedan, be- 
fore the fall of Metz, before the taking of 
Paris, before the proclamation of the Empire. 

After tiie war-storm cleaved away, the Ger- 
man Nation proceeded on the march under 
the impulse of national unity. In the spiing 
of 18T1 the first Imperial Diet W’as convened 
at Berlin. The constitution of the Noitli 
German Union was taken as a basis of the 
Constitution of the Empire. The former was 
extended, amplified, and made applicable to 
the changed political conditions which had 
come with the setting up of the Imperial 
order. But the essential character of the 
system prevalent before 1871 was retained. 
The governmental theory which we here meet 
wns one of great rigor. It conceded little to 
the people — much to the government The 
Constitution of 1871 wns in reality the ex- 
pression of that Bismarckinn policy which had 
prevailed more and more since 1858. It wns 
the expression of Imperial autocracy and 
military force. It repeated in some sense the 
apothegm of Frederick the Gieat to the pur- 
port that ho permitted his subjects to say 
whatever they pleased, on condition that lie 
should do whatever lie pleased. 


It can not be doubted, huwevcM’, that the 
Imperial Government, upon the progress of 
which we are now to enter, was fairly well 
adapted to the genius dispositions, iind peculiar 
political development? of the German people. 
The latter, either by race prcfeience or by the 
historical education to which t'liey had been 
subjected, attubute more to the Government 
and expect less of themselves than any other 
modern people of equal intellectual greatness 
ami force. They expect the Government to 
do for the nation what almost any other en- 
lightened people would expect the nation to 
do for itself; and it thus happens that a 
stronger, mure concentrated, and more vehe- 
ment form of administration is accepted and 
acceptable in Germany than would be toler- 
ated for n moment in any English-speaking 
country — a fact winch lias been in recent 
years marvelously exemplified by the exodus 
of Germans to Lhe United States While the 
great majority have been content to accept 
the pressure and haid ships of the Imperial 
system, the discontented have fled from it, and 
accepted voluntary expatriation in its place. 

With the subsidence of the Fran co-Prussian 
War many important questions coiifi onted the 
Imperial Government. Now 7 came the great 
struggle between the State and the Churcli in 
Prussia. While the premonitory swirls of the 
coming storm were felt along the Bhinc in tlie 
summer of 1870, the Ecumenical Council, sit- 
ting in Rome, hud pronounced the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. Of all countries ami con* 
ditions, Prussia aud the new Empire were 
least favorable for the reception of any in- 
fallibility save their own. Nevertheless, the 
Mother Church in Germany accepted the Pupal 
dogma, and theie w r eie reasons to believe that 
the old-time intrigue with respect to the sub- 
ordination of the State to the Holy See was 
once more in the winds. It wns a condition 
likely to bring .out nil the belligerency of 
Bismarck and the Imperial Government. He 
set himself like a pillar of stone against the 
(Jltramontanes, and instituted yigoious pre- 
cautionary measures against their schemes. 
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In this crisis, as might have been expected, 
the Jesuits weie again the head ami front of 
the offending. Their conduct led, in 187 to 
a decree against them, and they nor c expelled 
from Prussia. This action was followed up in 
the folio wing year by a series of measuies 
called the May Lawn, formulated and pro- 
moted by Dr Falk, Minister of Public Worship. 

The State was thus made to thrust back vigor- 
ously at the offending Church. The new statutes 
required nil candidates for clerical offices to 


uudergo, in i v lic first place, n ccifnin secular 
training .'it the universities, nnd after this was 
accomplished, to accept ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment at the hands of the secular authority. 
A royal court was also established, tolmvo juris- 
diction over such matte i.n ns might arho under 
the new laws Out of I ho nature of things, 
such legislation must meet the severe condem- 
nation of the Pope. That dignitary accord- 
ingly pronounced the Uei'mnn statutes invalid, 
and the Catholic Bishops of Germany were 


authorized to difeiegtud tl\o law. The indig- 
nation of Bisnmick nnd the Government ioso 
to the pitch of vindictive action, and the ie- 
cii'ant Bishops weio subjected to many pun- 
ishments for their disregard and infraction of 
the statutes. Many of the ecclesiastics weie 
deposed and banished from the country. From 
others the support of the Government v ns 
withdrawn. In eeveinl instances leligioiis or- 
ders wci e dissolved, and in oilier cases lay 
trustees were appointed to administer on prop- 
01 ty wincli had been foi foiled 
by the Church, The general 
effect of these nicrifeures, 
which so largely occupied 
the attention of the Govern- 
ment in 1872-73, was to 
alienate the Catholic Church 
from the Genu an Empire, 
nnd to place Prince Bismarck 
in the attitude of the arch 
enemy of the Papacy. 

Haul after the conflict to 
which we have just referred 
came the great agitation of 
Socialism. It would appear 
that the German mind, at 
the epoch under consideia- 
tion, was in that peculiar 
state of development at 
which ideas of socialistic 
progiess find their easiest 
geiniinalion. The seeds of 
such a growth lmd nbendy 
been widely scattered by Kail 
Mnrx and his following at 
the middle of the century. 
But the great diffusion of 
Socialism in Germany mutt 
he refeired to the teachings 
of that enthusiast and scholar, 
Feidinnml Xinrealle As early as 1862 lie made 
his nppcninnee among the workingmen ofBerlin 
and Leipsic, and became the recognized head 
of the Socialist party. It can not be doubted 
that LaSalle was inspired to on unusual dcgieo 
with uliat the author of Eccr Homo has called 
the Enthusiasm of Humanity- He was not a 
labor agitator of the typo peculiar lo such con- 
ditions in America, but was a man of fortune 
and of luxurious habits. The bottom thought 
which he came to promulgate wns simply this* 
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Tlmt under the existing order of society it is 
simply impossible for the workingman to im- 
prove his condition ; to emerge and stand 
fuU)i on the plane of a higher ami inoie 
rational life If this fundamental assumption 
be correct, then the existing order of society 
is wrong, or at least seriously defeclne; for 
uO system of social organization which holds 
clown, by its whole weight and tendency, ihe 
toiling masses, who create, out of the elements, 
all forms of value, can be other than oppress- 
ive, vicious, and, in the end, sclf-desti active 
Therefore a change is demanded. And here 
it was that La&salle, from being a philosopher, 
became a German, His doctrine was that the 
change demanded was the patronage by the 
State of pioductive associations, to bo organ- 
ized for the benefit of labor and the laborer, 
such patronage to extend to the furnishing of 
the requisite capital with which the associated 
industries were to be promoted, the security 
of justice to all such bodies and the members 
thereof, and the regulation, by statute nod 
judicial appeal, of the markets of the world. 

When the agitation was fairly on, Lns«alle 
died; but hifl theory and teachings had taken 
a strong hold upon the mind of Germany. 
His memory was revered among the common 
people ns that of nn apostle and deliverer. 
As nearly always happens, the socialistic 
teachers who now appeared, wrested many of 
Hassid le doctrines from their purpose, and be- 
came the evangels of mischief. The doctrine 
of the distribution of property, and of revolu- 
tion as a means of effecting it, appeared, and 
the agitation took on that dungeious form 
which all such movements assume in the 
hands of the ignorant. It was at this time 
that the Socialist party as such appeared in 
the arena ns an active force. 

We have soon how a party of Liberals and 
Progressists sprang up ns soon as the Imperial 
Diet was constituted, and how Prince Bismarck 
had to contend with tliefte in the legislative 
department of the Government. They were 
go strong a fovea that the Chancellor of the 
Empire was, nt times, seriously pressed by 
their opposition. It was under these circum- 
stances that he adopted the policy of en- 
couraging the Socialists. Tlio latter were, if 
possible, more hostile in a political sense, to 
the Liberal than to the Imperial party. The 


principles which the Piogiessists repK-senien 
were, on the whole, nuuc obstructive nt the 
nd vsmee of Socialism than weie the principles 
of tbo Em piic. It waa in tins respect that 
the Gentian Government differed mi gienlly in 
its fundamentals from all other great States 
of Euiope anil America It was not only a 
measure of political expediency, hut a quasi 
sympathy on Bfcmtmdt’s part fur the Socialists, 
which led him into the way of encouraging 
them . 

We should hero observe, aho, the favorable 
condition of Germany at this time to the pro- 
g rert and development of such views ns were 
held by the Socialists. It was a time, not 
only of national emancipation, but also of 
tiimnph mid the consciousness of power. Why 
should not this umnzing strength and victory 
be turned to the good of the people, to the end 
of their elevation to a higher plane of life? 
Some fallacies also aided the spread of Social- 
ism. The German common people had an ex- 
aggerated idea of the scope and Ymiety of the 
advantages to he derived from the conquest of 
Franco. There, for one tiling, was the war 
indemnity, a really enormous sum, equivalent 
to a billion of dollars in American money. 
How should it he expended? Of a certainty 
it belonged to the Government only in trust 
for the people. Why should it not he put 
forth in the promotion of industrial enter- 
prises? Why should not the cooperative in- 
dustries bo made to spring foiwnrd under the 
tremendous impact of tliis mass of capital? 
Was it not sufficient, indeed, virtually Lo en- 
rich, or at least make com I'orl able, the whole 
middle classes of Germany? 

It could but happen under such beliefs that 
the ignorant juntos, always quick to discount 
a dream, von Id begin a manner of life mi- 
suited to tlieir resources. They would antici- 
pate impossible benefits, and thrust up tlieir 
band from the 1 nriiing sliemri to clutch tlio 
elusive bough of Tan Ini us In (lie wake of all 
tliis came disappointment and hardship. The 
war indemnity melted away under the ex- 
igencies of the Gnvei mnent. Behold that mil- 
itary system, that tremendous engine, whose 
glowing furnaces imi^t be fed with an infinity 
of fuel! Why not disband? said Liberalism, 
To this the answer of the Empire was ever 
ready — France I Thete lay France, sweltering 

* 
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in the boat and efiluvia of an mipunirulhiblo 
hatied. Would she not revive? Would not (lie 
me tinny of Gravelotto and Me tz and Sedan 
anrl Pa i is mnkle in her breast until her ie- 
vengc should come? 

Bismarck, 'the Emperor, the Government, 
must act ever on this l^sumptiou. They nin^t 
piesuppo>c that Prance will fight again. She 
will make JOady, and then apiing across the 
Rhine. Therefore, Germany must remain a 
nation of soldiers. The tremendous army 
must he kept in discipline and mobilization. 
The military spirit must ho fanned ever to the 
point of flaming forth. Under such a .system, 
the five lnilliuulrf of franco will soon melt away. 
The old hardships of the laboring men will re* 
turn, ami Lho country will continue to be 
draiuctl for the support of the army Such 
weie the conditions which favoied the Social- 
istic agitation, and gave opportunity to its 
leaders to win a pow erful following. 

Ry the middle of the eighth decade the 
evils of the German military system, and of 
the ideal ami material forces to which we have 
referred above, were felt iu full force. The 
price of labor fell off Large numbers of 
workmen, particularly in the cities, lost em- 
ployment, and joined the discontented. Publi- 
cists the world ovei must learn that under such 
conditions the agitator, however illogical his 
argument, will find a ready homing. Whoever 
propose* i\ remedy, even though the remedy 
be woi>c than the disease, will gather a numer- 
ous following. Heie it was that the new 
scheme of emancipation in Germany differed 
no widely finm anything with which the 
reader is acquainted in the lustoiy of Great 
Britain In that country the masses, when 
they are aroused, do not turn readily to social- 
istic dreams, but rather to the reform of 
abuses by means of the political machinery in 
their hands. The English common people 
lnive had a long and varied political educa- 
tion; and although its lesions have ui «<i many 
instance* proved, in application, a delusion 
and a snare, they lmve always chosen to re- 
form, and lcfoini, rather than to break with 
the existing order of society. 

In Gennaiiy the conditions of political and 
social life aro widely different from those of 
Great Biitnin. The Gemmn, instead of being 
greatest when lie is governed least, would 
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appear to augment his powers with the iiictensb 
and enoigy of his governmental machinery. 
Hr relied upon the Government to do for him 
what i lie man vho speaks English would 
pie for to do for himself In other would, the 
German cxpecU his Govern incut to lie good 
foi something, and not to exist as a mere 
political figment, to which an appeal, in times 
of emergency, is as foolish a mockeiy as to in- 
voke a dream. Out of these conditions the 
German Imperial system became the strongest, 
and one might almost say the mod useful, of 
human governments- Those who exercised 
its functions de.died that it should he felt in 
every part and precinct of the national life. 
For this reason, when the clamor of Socialism 
came, the Government was not unwilling to bo 
invoked in the matter of undertaking the 
pnti oiiage of Iah(>r. The monstrous nature of 
such an interference, which would at once 
have shocked the political sentiments of any 
other enlightened people, would seem not to 
have been felt as an abuse among the Ger- 
mans. Arbitrary as was — and is—the whole 
Imperial system, it nevertheless sympathized, 
to a considerable degree, with the extravagant 
propositions of Socialism relative to the sup- 
port of national industries by tile public — by 
the State 

Art in France and England in the times 
following revolutionary commotions, hitter 
personal animosities now appeared in Germany, 
and in some instances were diiectod against 
those in authority. While Socialism was grow- 
ing and strengthening its stakes; while a not 
extravagant estimate showed tlmt about one- 
tenth of the German voters had espoused the 
■eau«*c and principles of the new party, some 
deeds of violence clone against the Govern- 
ment brought on a reaction. In the spring 
of 1878, while the old Emperor was chiving 
with his daughter, the Ginnd Duchess of 
Baden, along Uiiter dou Linden, a young 
Socialist named Hodel fired at him with u 
pistol , hut missed his aim As usual in such 
cases, tlie would-bo assassin sought to glorify 
his net as something done at the peril of his 
life in the interest of the people, All this 
was at once charged up to the Socialists vmd 
thoir teaching. Hitherto the question of 
putting down Socialism by force had scarcely 
been suggested ; but here was an attempt 
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made to destroy the head of the Empire. 
Tiie grin old niter who had ridden with ins 
armies aurora France, and had lately stood 
surrounded with kings anti pnnees jii the 
Hall of iUrrnis at Vemulles, was slmt at like 
a dog 

Tiie reaction was immense. The nation 
was angered to its remotest border. The rinti- 
Socitilisfc party quickly seized the opportunity 
to drive home a public indignation against the 
faction from whose ranks the violence to pub- 
lic order had pi occ cried. The Government 
itself awayed under the excitement, and severe 
measures were at once projected to put down 
the Socialists by force of Jaw and authority. 
It could hut be noticed, uioieovor, that the 
measures in question wore sweeping in thrir 
character. The repressive scheme did not stop 
with Socialist agitatois, with the theoruers w ho 
sought a revolution of society , hut was ex- 
tended to all politicians whose language and 
actions were constructively disturbing to the 
existing system. Many who, for the moment, 
were earnestly in favor of repression for the 
Socialists, found that, under the impulse of 
the hour, a gag had been piepared for the 
freedom of speech, and was about to become a 
part of the Gciman Constitution. 

At the last, however, public opinion rallied, 
and righted itself in time to prevent a gieat 
wrong to the people. The Liberals discerned 
the drift of the proposed legislation, and it 
was rejected l>y a large majority in the Reichs- 
tag. But it was not long until another crazed 
assassin fired at Emperor William, and the 
nows at once deiv to the four quarters of Ger- 
many that the veteran defender of the Father- 
land had been wounded by a Socialist bullet 
By this time, however, the suspicion went 
abroad that there was something factitious 
about the business, and that the Government 
was not unwilling to receive a few stray shots 
for political effect. At least, with the pro- 
rogation of the Reichstag and the ordering of 
a new election, it was found that the electors 
were as much concerned about the preserva- 
tion of their rights, the freedom of discussion, 
the unimpeded prerogatives of citizenship, as 
they were about the dangers and excesses of 
Socialism. The representatives elected in the 
summer of 1878 were as liberal and progress- 
ive as their predecessors, and were, at first, 
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hut little disposed to concede ally nusiMiro tn 
the Government of a kind to augment its 
power. 

With the progress of parliamentary hush 
ucm, however, iTiuce RiMumek put m his 
powerful bund, and a huge number of the 
Liberal*? were gained ovei to the tup prut of 
the proposed repressive legislation. The meas- 
ure suggested by the Government win coated 
with Mveelnc-fl, by fixing the limit of two and 
a half years to the opemtiun of the law Dur- 
ing tins time, it was enacted that the pulico 
of the Empire should be intrusted with special 
powers fur the entire suppression of Socialism 
The new statute was at once vjgniouriy en- 
forced, and the Socialist phenomena melted 
quickly away. The Government, in the years 
1879-80, might well flatter itself that the end 
had been attained, and that the agitation had 
disappeared forever. 

The event, however, did not justify the ex- 
pectation. Bismarck liimself soon perceived 
that the sore in German society was only 
filmed. There is in that statesman mi clement 
of unrest m the presence of every condition 
which he can not control. Believing thor- 
oughly in the autocracy of the Empire, and 
staking everything on its ability to man- 
age with success the whole affiiiis of the Ger- 
man peoples, he could but be restive under 
the belief that Socialism was suppressed and 
not extinguished. Under the influence of 
motives thus supplied, he accordingly under- 
took by means of the Imperial system to 
patronize and direct the very cause which he 
had so recently attempted to extinguish by 
force. At the opening of the Reichstag, in 
November of 1881, the Imperial menage was 
devoted in a considerable measiuo to the ques- 
tion of social democracy in Germany, to the 
means of its repression on the one side, and 
of the pi emotion of its favorite measures 
on the other. A system of Shite Socialism 
was actually declared as a fact and a principle 
which the Government was ready to piomote. 
A sell erne of positive ■measures was suggested 
ns the remedy, and the Emperor, by his 
Chancellor, was made to declare that the healing 
of the existing social disorders was a part of 
his governmental policy. The new statutes 
pi oposed covered a great variety of provisions 
fnvGiable to the workingmen of Germany. 
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An insurance was piovided against sickness 
accident, and old age. Inability to labor longer, 
from any Iron enable cmi-c, was to be coni’ 
pcn«ated by the public. The Imperial pi a- 
grn mine, while it leeognizcd the difficulty of 
the tndt which it was thus imposing on itself, 
declaicd its purpose to recognize the industrial 
in ten ests of society and the condition of the 
working people throughout the Empne ns o. 
the highest possible concern to the Govern- 
ment. The plan suggested by LaSalle of 
forming coopeiative associations under tbe pro- 
tection and patronage of the State was openly 
espoused in the governmental scheme, and pm* 
claimed as a legitimate pinjoct for “organizing 
the life of the people " 

The measures thus proposed might well 
have satisfied the most ardent Socialists of 
Germ any. They were indeed so radical and 
fundamental to the constitution of society ns 
to awaken the opposition of Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike, who succeeded by their com- 
bined action in pro venting the adoption of 
many of the important articles of the pro- 
posed Act. Unto the present day 1 the political 
and legal status of Socialism under the Ger- 
man Empire are matters indeterminate and 
uncertain. 

The reader may well pause here to incjuiie 
into the success of the great scheme for uni- 
fy iiig the German nations. The uri thoughtful 
may suppose that the only necessary condition 
to such a union of States mid nationalities is 
the mere formal agreement to he henceforth 
united, and to pursue a common course. Than 
this in other view can be more incorrect. 
Peoples do not assimilate thus easily. In the 
moment of enthusiasm union maybe declined; 
hut actual union can only he born of time 
and trial and tedious evolution. This piinci- 
ple was fully elucidated in the transformation 
of Germany from the loose confederation to 
the North-German Union, and afterwaids into 
the Empne. Many signs of si true national 
life appeared from the first years of these con- 
stitutional changes. Nevertheless, the old cus- 
toms and prejudices reihseited themselves at 
times with great foice and persistency. A 
party called the Particular! bta appealed as the 
representatives of the post. They stood for 


the old individual nationalities, and opposed 
the consolidation of the German peoples, much 
after the manner of the Democratic states ,ien 
in the United States in the years immediately 
following the Civil War, 

Such publicists and politicians nie, hy their 
ufttiues, the lepie.seutatives of the Feudal in- 
stincts in man. The American fathers who 
established, hist the Colonic?, and then the 
Confederation, on our Atlantic sea-board, were 
strongly under the influence of the nnti- 
initional instinct. In Germany, wlh the setting 
up of the Imperial system, the Particularisms 
must needs find occasion of great cavil and 
complaint The merge men t of the old- indi- 
vidual liberties of the German race appeared 
to such minds as the hist extieine of political 
despotism The hostility to the Empire pro- 
ceeded sometimes to the verge of disruption; 
but the new system was too. firmly established, 
the new Administration too powerful and 
salutary, to permit any serious harm to the 
Imperial order. During the first five years 
after the proclamation of the Enipiie, the an- 
archic condition of Germany was brought into 
cosmic legulnrity. Every department of life 
passed under the sway of the new forces of 
society. An Imperial coinage was established, 
and the old local moneys of tho different Ger- 
man States were replaced with a uniform unit 
of money and account. Imperial paper money 
and n system of hanking were deviled for tho 
convenience of the whole people Move im- 
portant Mill was tbe constitution of the great 
Reichsgcricht, or Siipieme Court, of Germany, 
for which provision was made in 1877. Nor 
may tho student of history omit to note the 
contest of the time with lespect to the ptuco 
where the Reichsgeneht should hold its sittings. 

From the Ameiican point of view it would 
seem most natural that Berlin, the capital of 
the Empire, should be the permanent seat of 
the Supreme Court. But a slicing prejudice 
had now appeared in Geimany ngaiimt the 
concentration in ono city of so many govern- 
mental powers. It was said, and not without 
some ground for tbe saying, that Boilm is not 
Germany The fatal example of Ihuis, long 
dominant in the affairs of Franco, long dictat- 
ing by her imperial position the destinies of 
Kingdom, Empire, and Republic, was muck 
cited by the Liberal German statesmen, aud 
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by tlie Particularism, who, for other reasons, 
coincided with the Liberal view, that the High. 
(Joint of the nation should sit at some place 
other than Berlin. A. large majority adopted 
this policy, and it was decided that Leip^ie, 
and not the Prussian capital, should be the 
permanent seat of the Iidchf-gericlit. 

The beginning of the year 1880 was- marked 
in Germany by the reappearance of a tme 
symptom from the Middle Ages. To an 
American, little disposed as ho is to pay atten- 
tion to the accidents of birth, to the mete 
fortuities of human condition, and inoie par- 
ticularly to the advantages or disadvantages 
of a given race descent, it must appear almost 
inexplicable that near the close of the nine- 
teenth century a ince war, or wlmt threatened 
to become a war of races, should break out in 
one of the greatest and mo&i enlightened 
States of Europe. It was at this time that 
the old hatred of the Germans for the Jews — 
and, it may be added, of the Jews for them — 
wr 9 revived in an aggravated form. It is 
one of the strangest circumstances in the 
history of Christendom, that that peculiar 
people, out of whose antecedent history the 
possibility of the Christian religion arose, 
should have been so universally despised, con- 
temned, and persecuted. If the history of all 
the calamities and soirows purposely inflicted 
ou the Jewish race by the peoples among 
whom they have dwelt could be eliminated 
from the general story of nations, and set forth 
in vivid narrative and pictorial illustration, 
the world might well shudder tit the one and 
stand aghast before the other. 

In Germany these hardships of the Israel- 
itish race have recurred with unusual severity 
and lepetition. As early as the middle of the 
century those who had already begun the ad- 
vocacy of German unification spoke favorably 
of the Jews as a people Bismarck himself 
had declared, in 1847, that he was willing 
that all the ofiiees of the State, except the 
administrative, might he filled by Israelites. 

It happened that in the year 1880 the Ger- 
man Government was desirous of recognizing 
the independence of Roumania. The Jews m 
that principality had been emancipated. It 
lmd happened that some Roil man inn railroads 
had been built with money furnished by a 
uewieh syndicate in Berlin; and Prince Bis- 


marck, espousing the cause of the syndicate,, 
held that tlio inteiests of the same should be 
upheld in Rournanin. This seems to have 
given rise to the agitation. The German 
press, beginning with the construction and 
ownership of foreign tail roads by Jewish cap- 
italists, began to assail the race for its alleged 
I mercenary and unpatriotic character. It was 
declared that the Jews in Germany were for- 
eigners iu every fiber, inimical, as n body, to 
every interest of the Fatherland. It was said 
that the Jew knows no plow, no timvel, no 
hammer, no pickaxe, no spade; that he is a 
mere speculator on the proceeds of that human 
industry to which ho contributes nothing. 
The animadversion continued to the effect that 
the Jew makes for himself a monopoly of com- 
merce, and obtains control of the money mar- 
ket, using the same for the exclusive advan- 
tage of himself and his people. It was 
declined that he is a resident of the countries* 
in which he is found only as a stranger in a 
hotel, living on the best, socking the most 
profitable and easy places, intruding into the 
fiist scats, and working his way by intrigue 
and finesse into a financial station from which 
he is able to put liis foot on the neck of the- 
people. 

Professor Treitscbke was the chief agitator. 
He published a pamphlet on the Jewish ques- 
tion, in which lie alleged that the sous of 
Israel out of the North and East were over- 
running and eating up Germany. He set 
fnitli statistics showing that, while Italy 1ms 
only about forty thousand, and England and 
France have each but forty- five thousand 
Jews, Germany 1ms six hundred thousand, 
and that even this great number was con- 
stantly augmented by immigration. Finally 
the author declared that the anti-Semitic 
movement .was powerful and deep ; that it had 
stirred the most enlightened and cultivated' 
circles of society ; that it was not based on 
ideas of religious intolerance or national pride, 
but upon the natural right of self-defense ; and 
that tlie Jews were, as a matter of fact, “the 
curse of Germany," 

To the vociferous tirade raised against them, 
the Jews replied as best they might. They 
fell back upon the historical antecedents of 
their condition, showing that the real cause of 
their comparative isolation in modern society- 
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had been the horrid persecutions to which they 
had been subjected in all Christian countries; 
that they had been excluded by society, nurl 
driven into the pm suits ol the trader and the 
money-changer at a time when such vocations 
were under the ban ; that the peculiar form 
of their modern activities was liaceabfo, not 
to original preference, but to the necessities 
of the situation into which they had been 
forced by oppression and ctime; that the pur- 
suits which they now followed hud become 
habitual to them by the very discipline to which 
they had been subjected ; that such pursuits 
were open to all men alike . and that they them- 
selves were successful by the very means which 
others ought to employ in commerce and the 
market ; that they are not a people devoid of 
noble purposes; that they have public spirit 
and patriotism, nud tlmt the race itself, iu so 
far from having contributed nothing to the 
welfare of the peoples among whom it lias 
been distributed, had, on the contrary, given 
to the world such men n? Mendelsohn, Meyer- 
beer, Heme, Spinoza, Rothschild, Mcmteftorc, 
Dismeli, to say nothing of the ancients, the 
prophets and teachers of antiquity, of Moses, 
aud the Maccabees, and the Christ 

Such were the essentials of the controversy 
which broke outafiesh in 1880, and continued 
for several years to agitate and distract Ger- 
many. Much legislation was proposed, but 
little effected, with respect to the Jewish race. 
The question obtruded itself first into the Laud- 
tag, and then into the Eeichstag, where the 
debates waxed furious pro nnd contra, until 
the issue seemed to engross the attention alike 
of the Government and the people. On the 
whole, the party in power held to the position 
of Jewish toleration, aud of concession of 
equal rights to the race. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia was open in his manifestation 
of sympathy; but this embittered, rather 
than appeased, tlm anti-Semitic party. Many 
of the ablest statesmen entered into the dis- 
cussion; but it was found impossible to pro- 
ceed in any practicable manner to the suppres- 
sion or expulsion of so gveat a body distributed 
through the German States. With the pro- 
gress of debate, moreover, it was made evident 
that the abuses of which the anti-Semitic 
faction so bitterly complained, were in large 
part exaggerated and factitious, and that, in 
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some particulars, the Jew.*, af> bankers and 
merchants and trade* s, laid been, and irsrc, 
one of the iunst beneficial eleunntsof German 
society. The whole conti oveisy is repeated 
and enlarged upon in tins connection, rather 
with a view of illustrating one of the strange 
aspects of the cun out Jus Lory of the world, 
than with the purpose of defining any- exact 
results springing from the coutioversy. 

Near the beginning of 1880, Prince Bis- 
marck, acting for the Imperial Government, 
brought into the Reichstag a proportion for 
the fuithev hum ewe of the German army. 
The demand was made fur an addition of 
twenty-seven thousand men to the ranks, and 
of a largo increment of artillery besides The 
public was at once slinkcn with excitement 
and alarm. What, forsooth, could Germany 
wish with more soldiers ? Had she not already 
one of the most powerful armies in Chris- 
tendom ? Was she not impregnable? And 
again the answer wns — France) The Govern- 
ment, however, defended itself on other 
gnrnnds, declaring emphatically timt the mo- 
tive was peace; that the army was not, as a 
matter of fact, as large Us it should be, con- 
sidered merely as ft pacific foice and argument. 

In fact, a state of circumstances had now su- 
pervened which seemed to make it necessary for 
the Powers of Europe to overtop each other in 
tlieir respective military organ izatioua. The nd* 
dition of military contingents in one country 
seemed to make it necessary fov the others U 1 
make greater nddi dons to their equipments. At 
the time of which we spank, Germany had 
actually under arms about six hundred thou- 
sand men, imd the annual call brought into 
the ranks a hundred and ninety thousand re- 
cruit?, to serve their term. It was estimated 
that the whole army which could be called 
forth in an emergency amounted, with the 
reserves, to fully a million five hundred 
thousand The French army was about equally 
extensive, calling annually to the ranks a 
hundred and six t) -eight thousand new men. 
The annual call of Russia amounted to two 
hundred and ten thousand, and her whole 
army numbered about n million nine hundred 
thousand men. The Austrian force at the 
same date numbered, with reserves, about a 
million ; so (Imt, taken altogether, the armies 
of Europe, or rallier of the four great Powers 
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of the Continent, numbered, in tins time of 
profound peace, about six millions Each of 
the Powers stoutly asserted, however, that 
everything in its own movements and prep- 
arations was distinctly pacific; that war was 
not desired and not expected, anil that, in 
short, the withdrawal of six millions of men 
from all productive industries,, and their oigan- 
ization into a destroying force, the momentum 
of which it \> ere impossible to estimate, was 
necessary, ns a sort of police contingent, for 
the maintenance of the pence! Yon Moltke, 
in the Reichstag, declared that Germany had 
no fenr, no expectation of war with anybody* 
and that the addition to the army was no* 
more than n proper equipoise to the military 
powers of other countries. 

In the beginning of April of this year 
Prince Bismarck fell into a quarrel with the 
Bu rules rath, or German Senate, lelative to a 
measure for impusing a stamp-duty on the 
receipts for postal money-orileis. The Govern- 
ment proposition was defeated by ft combi na- 
tion of the smaller States, each of which, 
however insignificant, is, according to the Ger- 
man system, entitled to one member in thcBun- 
desrath. Piince Bisnuirck hereupon resigned, 
and was disposed to insist upon his retirement, 
notwithstanding the lefuaal of the Emperor to 
accept his resignation. The Chancellor had dis- 
covered by this time his ability to force the leg- 
islative bodies into a sunender by threatening to 
withdraw from the conduct of the Government. 

The situation which had now supervened 
in Germany with respect to this remarkable 
pGisuunge has hnd no parallel in other coun- 
tries, at least within the present century. 
The conduct of the Chancellor in each crisis — 
winch would have appeared to he mere bluster 
on the prut of any othei Premier in Christen- 
dom — was, in Germany, profoundly significant 
The threat of resignation actually meant con- 
fusion come ngam. B ism aide knew it, and so 
did the Reichstag and the people. Theie was 
no other statesman in Gorman y that could pre- 
sume to take up the Bisimirckian burden. 
He nlone, 

11 Above tlio rest, 

In shape aiul gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood Jjke a tower." 

The menace of resignation, therefore, must 
ha considered as an actual thing, and be dealt ! 
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with as a calamity to he avoided. The result 
was that m the piesent decade the ascendency 
of Prince Bismauik in the German Parliament 
has amounted to an absolutism, the like of 
which could not be found, or oven expected, in 
any other enlightened State. In the present 
instance the Bundesrath wns obliged, for pru- 
dential reasons, and against its own judgment, 
to leeede from its position aud to accept the 
proposition of the Govern incut for a stamp- 
duty on the postal moncy-ordeis of tbeEmpire: 

Difficulties of the kind above referred to 
became recurrent m the following years. The 
will of the nation on political and civil ques- 
tions sought to express itself by its represent- 
atives in the German Parliament; but it was 
the theory of the Government that the needs 
of Germany weie better understood by the 
Emperor mid hi& Council tlmn by the people 
themselves Since the Government was in 
power, and the people were not in power, the 
policy of the former prevailed, Ever and 
anon a crisis of some kind would be precipi- 
tated, which would be broken in the habitual 
manner. The Chancellor would present hia 
icsignation. The Emperor would decline to 
accept it; and the refractory Reichstag, or 
Bundesrath, would be obliged to recede from 
its position To the English-speaking lender 
this system must appear an intolerable despot- 
ism ; but such a view 19 only partial, and does 
not fully cover the conditions present in Ger- 
many True, the Government became, at the 
time of which we speak, arbitrary and severe 
in the last degree. Public opinion was many 
times trampled under foot, and the public will 
treated ns though it were not. But there was 
never a more sincere, honest, anil benevolent 
Government than this same Imperial tyranny. 
What charge of selfish ambition or of ulterior 
designs beyond the good of the Fatherland 
could be brought against this aged Emperor? 
Was not he, were not those whom he trusted, 
and to whom lie committed the powers of 
the State, earnestly, thoroughly, devoted to the 
interests of all Germany and all the Germans? 
This is not offered in the way of an apology 
for the system itself, so harsh, so irrational, so 
intolerable, we might say, to the instincts of 
an enlightened people; but it is offered ns an 
explanation of the peculiar form of the Ger 
man despotism, and as ail exposition of till/ 
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reasons why the German people, little ac- 
quainted in then past history with the; uses 
anti usages of civil liberty, have, as n ude, m> 
patiently and willingly accepted the Impel ml 
ouler as a thing of dignity, of honor, and 
salutary force. 

Fiince Bismarck, nevertheless, felt, at in- 
tervals, the necessity of promoting concord be- 
tween himself and the legislative bodies In 
Mai eh of 1881 he took the occasion to address 
the Reudndag in a speech, which, though lit- 
tle apologetic, was explanatory of his own 
place in the Imperial system, anrl to a consid- 
erable extent of that system itself. It had 
been recently alleged by Herr Richter, leader 
of the Opposition, that Bismarck constituted 
the German Government in too large a 
for the lYclfai© of the Empire, anrl that, since 
the Chancellor whs in ill-health, many of Ins 
duties should be remanded to the charge of 
others. The Chancellors answer was to the 
effect that, so fur as his health was concerned, 
it was no affair of Herr Richter's, but only his 
own alllur and the Emperor’s. He declared 
that under the Imperial system the Chancellor 
vas the only responsible functionary ; but 
when it came to defining or finding the per- 
son or party to whom lie was responsible, he 
was obliged to admit that none such existed. 
It \m virtually a moral responsibility, as 
much as to say that he was i e spoil si hie to him- 
self. He declared his duty to be, under au- 
thority of the Emperor, to bring before the 
Reichstag for debate the decisions of the Coun- 
cil This duty lie must perform. Still, the 
performance or the non-performance of it 
rested with himself. Should lie think it best, 
lie might hold back the decisions of the Coun- 
cil. Should a bill be prepared by the Coun- 
cil, and have the approval of the Emperor, he, 
as Chnucellor, might refuse to sign it. In 
that event, the Emperor and the Council 
would have to yield, or else the Emperor 
would be under the necessity of finding an- 
other Chancellor. The Prince knew well 
enough that in such a situation, his Imperial , 
muster would not seek another Chancellor, , 
but would letuin the one whom he knew and ' 
trusted Since, under the Constitution of the 
Empire, legislation must originate in the J 
Council, it followed, as a necessary sequence, i 
that it must originate wuh the Chancellor. 


Otherwise, lie might not transmit to the 
Reichstag any proposition whatsoever. It thus 
happened that every enactment must come 
from him. He was not responsible to cither 
House or both Houses of the German Parlia- 
ment. He could not ho dismissed from office 
1 save by the Emperor himself. Wherefore the 
Chancellor of the German Empire, under the 
Emperoi’s an dimity, governs, and the Reichs- 
tag has no pierogative beyond the discussion 
of such measures as ate submitted to it for 
such purpose by the Chancellor. To the 
American reader it must seem amazing that 
such a scheme of civil government could be 
openly avowed by a Prime Minister in the 
pie^ence of one of the greatest deliberative 
bodies in Christendom, and survive the decla- 
ration for a single hour. 

In the meantime, the controversy with the 
Catholic Church in Germany continued. The 
Falk Laws, so-called fiom their originator, 
weie still in force; but these were not recog- 
nized ?is valid by the Catholics. The Pope 
and the Catholic organs set themselves in bold 
opposition to the repressive statutes, declaring 
that they were invalid per se t and that any 
Catholic deputy who should accept them or 
recognize them in any way should therefor suf- 
fer excommunication. The Ultramontane 
party found a leader in the Reichstag in the 
person of Herr Windhorst, who stood boldly 
forth as the defender of the Mother Church. 

The operation of the Fallc Laws had already 
wrought gieat mischief with them of the 
ancient faith in nil Germany. Distress super- 
vened, and Prince Bismarck came at length to 
see that something must be done to restore a 
better feeling among the Catholics of the 
country. It was found that fully a thousand 
paiishes had been left without priests, and 
that nine out of the eleven Bishops of Ger- 
many weie absent and virtually exiled from 
their dioceses. The support of the Falk Laws 
was now derived almost wholly from the 
Liberals, under tho leadership of Doctor Falk 
himself, and by this wing of anti-Catholica 
the opposition to the Church was ns vigorously 
maintained as ever. The Ministry, however, 
were at length driven to a more pncific course 
with respect to the Church, Negotiations 
were opened between Prince Bismarck and 
the Vatican, with a view to the restoration 
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of friendship. Great was the clamor raised 
against the Government for this policy. It 
was said that Bismarck, like the Emperor 
Henry IV , was ready to go barefoot in the 
snows of the rope’s door-yard. But, as imuiI, 
the Chancellor held on in hi* own way, until 
peace was at length attained by the concession 
of newly everything that the Church had con- 
tended foi. The Clericnls regained, to a con- 
siderable extent, their former position in the 
religious society of Ccimany, and the hopes 
of Liberalism that ft master had tit last been 
found for the Church of Horne were doomed 
to disappointment. 

In the autumn of 1881 the political in- 
terests of Europe were for a time excited by 
the meeting of the Empeior* of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, at Dnntzic. The con- 
ference originated with the ruleia themselves, 
and was supposed to have had its origin in a 
fear entertained by the Czar that Prince Bis- 
imuck was contemplating a rectification of the 
German frontier on the side of Pm^ia. It 
was believed tlmt the German Chancellor had 
it in mind to amend the map of Em ope by 
transferring Poland from both Austria and 
Russia to the dominions of his Imperial master. 
It was thought that the scheme contemplated, 
in a compensatory way, the giving of the 
Balkan principalities to Austria, but it did not 
appear in wlmt way the Czar was to be com- 
pensated for the supposititious lo«s of terri- 
tory. His Majesty was therefore ill at ease, 
and sought by means of the conference to 
satisfy himself that no such mischief was in- 
tended. 

As usual in such business a pretext was 
devised other than the true one. Ostensibly 
the Emperors came together to discuss the 
question of Socialism in Europe — how it 
might be suppressed and dissipated from the 
scene of politics and government, By this 
time the Socialist goblin towered up in the 
imagination of the Emperors, especially those 
of Russia and Austria, as a specter of ill-omen 
to the whole existing order, The presence of 
bucIi a shadow was made the excuse of the 
Imperial meeting, much as a conference of 
American Senators, b^ufc on the promotion or 
invention of some prodigious scheme, might 
call a conference to consider the evils of Mor- 
mouisrn in the United States. Though the 
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meeting of the sovereigns was private, though 
the suljjecNdiscu^ed unci the tone of the discus- 
sion known only t<> themselves and their 
sec return.*, yet the bushier was di\ ined by 
the wm hi at large, and it came to he under- 
htuucl tlmt the Qmv vvns fcutwfied with tho ex- 
isting condition in the West, and that his fenra 
of the cxcihiou of Poland from Ids dominions 
worn removed, 

Shortly after the meeting of the Emperoia 
the German National election was held, result- 
ing in groat gains to the Opposition While 
the Liberal* did not op thow<elve s * succeed in 
gaming a majority in tho Reichstag, their 
increment of stieugtli was considerable, and 
the combination of the factions in opposition 
to the Government was sufficient to turn the 
majority against it. It therefore became a 
question in what maimer the Chancellor might 
deal with the inti actable body upon which he 
must depend fm support m the conduct of 
civil affaiis. At the opening of the Reichstag 
in November of 1881, the speech from the 
throne was delivered by the Chancellor, who, 
in the first place, dwelt -at length upon tho^ 
pacific disposition of the Powcis, and the confi- 
dence of the Emperor that the peace of Eu- 
rope was in no danger of disturbance. In tho 
subsequent part of the message the Chancellor 
dwelt upon domestic affairs, taking up the 
very same propositions which the Government 
had formerly made and which had been 
piwsed upon adversely in the recent election. 
The lesult of the elections was treated as a 
nullity. Piinee Bismarck went on to recom- 
mend the granting to the Government of a 
monopoly of the tobacco tnulc; to ask ap- 
propriations for the ensuing two years; to 
recommend the establishment of a four-year 
term as the period of membership in the 
Reichstag; to insist on a system of insurance 
by the State for the invalid workingmen of 
Germany. It was noted at tho time that the 
parts of the Chancellor’s speech reviving and 
pressing upon the Reichstag the very proposi- 
tions which the German people lmd just de- 
cided in the negative, were leceived 11 with icy 
coldness, and tlmt not oue sentence was ap- 
plauded," No sooner had the Imperial speech 
been delivered than the Liberal batteries were 
opened, and it was at once discovered that not 
only a majority, but a majority of twothirdev 
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could be commanded against the Imperial pror 
gramme. 

Iu tiie beginning of December, ft bill foi 
the establishment of an Economical Council, 
upon which Bismarck exhausted hi5 powers of 
persuasion and inline nee, was rejected by the 
Reichstag, which refused the requisite appio- 
priatiou by a vote of a hundred and sixty, nine 
to eighty- three. In any other country than Ger- 
many, under any other system than that of 
tlio Empire, under any other Emperor and 
Prime Minister than William and Bismarck, 
such a vote would have been instantly fatal to the 
existing Administration; but the Chancellor 
and his master gave as little seeming heed to 
the result as though the Prince had lost a 
game of chess to a friendly competitor I 

It could be seen at the beginning of 1882 
that the German Government was seiiously 
engaged in the work of making its peace with 
the Mother Church. The, Liberals noted, with 
ever-increasing mortification, the rising sym- 
pathy between the Conservative and the 
Clerical party. The project of Bismarck was 
clearly to gain the support of the Clericals, in 
order that the Government might, at all 
hazards, secure a majority. The inconvenience 
of conducting the Imperial Administration 
without the backing of a majority in the 
Reich stag, bore with ever-increasing weight 
upon the Chancellor, impeding his plans 
and disturbing bis temper; and he became 
willing to confederate with the party of the 
Ancient Chinch in order to put an end to 
his embarrassments. 

The com so of Prince Bismarck within the 
current decade has fully illustrated the plia- 
bility of his political principles. Indeed, it 
might be difficult to discover what bis principled 
really are. As we have already remarked, 
the Imperial Government sought the advantage 
and welfare of Germany; but the ends were 
pursued from the particular point of view oc- 
cupied by the Emperor and the Chancellor. 
Bisimuck, in bis relation to the Nation, may 
well remind the reader of Lord Palmerston 
and liis career in England. The policy in 
either ease meant success, and the means 
thereto were at no time tested by the stand- 
ards of a high political morality Thus, in the 
year 1882, we begin to find Prince Bismarck 
and Ilerr Windhorst in affiliation. In Jnn- 


uary, the latter, as leader of the Clerical 
party, brought into the Reichstag a bill for 
the abrogation of the Falk Laws, by winch the 
exercise of ecclesiastical rights in Germany, 
without the sanction of secular authority, was 
forbidden. The debates oil this proposition 
continued until late in the month, when the 
third reading of Wind hoist’s Act was carried, 
and the m ensure soon afterwards became a 
law. All the piincipal features of the Falk 
statutes wete repealed, and the Church swung 
back into her ancient position. 

It was said by the adherents of the Govern- 
ment that the policy of “overwhelming gen- 
erosity” which had thus been adopted with 
respect to the Catholics would bring about a 
great reaction in the Church favorable to the 
Bisninrckian ascendency. It was thought that 
Rome would be set aglow by the concessions 
which lmd been made to her subjects in Ger- 
many. Great, theielbre, was the mortifica- 
tion of the Conservative party when no such 
warmth of feeling was seen among the Catho- 
lics. On the contrary, they accepted the 
repeal of the E id k Laws as a matter of couise* 
The Vatican considered the repeal simply as 
an net of' justice which a lefractory son bad at 
length been induced, by light reason and con- 
science, to do to mi injured party. It thus 
happened tlmt when Prince Bismarck looked 
around for the support of the- Clericals, the 
same could nowhere be found. When lie de- 
manded tlmt hia tobacco monopoly should be 
conceded by the Reielistng ns the reward of 
virtue, the proposition was rejected in com- 
mittee by a majority of six to one. It could 
but be noted, however, that the iion Chancellor 
was to nil Booming little disturbed at Ihe ill- 
success of bis concessions to Rome. It bad 
now become bis habit never to acknowledge 
defeat, never to recognize the fact, an<l to pro- 
ceed in the same manner as though no such 
thing line! occurred. It was at once given out 
by the Government that the bills for the es- 
tablishment of the tobacco monopoly, for 
biennial appropriations, for the cpifidriennial 
term of membership in the Reichstag, and for 
other favorite projects of the Chancellor, would 
be brought forward again and again, be de- 
buted and re-debated until argument and per- 
sistency should prevail over opposition, and 
the Government have its way, 
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Later in this year another important mens* 
Ure'wns agitated which, it was thought, would 
be the crowning act in the reconciliation with 
Koine. There had been established by the 
Government a law for Compulsoiy Civil Mar* 
ritige, which was exceedingly distasteful to the 
Catholics. The Mother Chinch had always 
claimed, and had immcmorinlly exercised, the 
right of performing marriages under the pane* 
tion of religion, and of religion only. Little 
had she concerned herself about the civil Jaw 
or the preferences of secular society. In Ger- 
many, as in most other countries, the double 
usage had grown lip of civil and religious 
marriage. In the times when the Imperial 
Government was at swordVpouih with Romo 
it had been enacted, ns a part of the repressive 
policy which Bismarck was then pursuing, 
that all marriages should thenccfmtli have the 
civil sanction. The act was of u character to 
put the marriages of the Church under the 
ban to the extent of not recognizing them as 
valid until the civil magistrate had ratified or 
repeated the ceieinony. 

This law, both in its theory and application, 
was nil eye-sore to the Church ; and in 1882 
a strenuous effort was made for the repeal of 
the existing statute. Now it was that another 
example was attended of the inevitable union 
of all classes of ecclesiastics whenever the 
privileges of any are endangered. Wlmt in 
this case should the Protestant clergy do but 
join the Catholics in the demand for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory civil marriage. They, too, 
as well as the Romish priests, would fain gain 
and keep a monopoly of that relation by which 
n>an and woman are established in the family. 
It was believed at the time of the agitation 
that the Government itself, particularly the 
Emperor and Empress, were secretly in sym- 
pathy with the movement to reestablish inde- 
pendent religious marriage under the sanction 
of either Church. But the whole project came 
to naught. It was found that the body of the 
German Senators were immovable for the 
maintenance of the prerogatives of secular 
society. Perhaps they had recently seen of 
how small an advantage were the greatest con- 
cessions made to Rome In the Bundosrnth, 
the motion for the abolition of compulsory 
civil marriage was definitely rejected, and 
the Clericals retiied iii defeat. 


«J3 

The policy of the Vatican iu ib dealings 
with the civil governments of the woild could 
not be hotter illustrated than in the course of 
the Pope after he had gained the day in 
Prussia. We have seen above ho a the old 
question of requiring the sanction of the sec- 
ular authorities m the matter of ecclesiastical 
appointments and offices was can led in the 
negative, and how the Mother Chinch ie- 
gamed her place in the economy nf Germany. 
The Government, however, had forced upon 
her a single clause to her dislike This 
required that when ecclesiastical officers should 
hereafter bo appointed in the German Empire, 
the Government should be u notified” of such 
appointments, and the peisous by whom the 
Chinch offices were to be filled. This was 
equivalent to saying that the Church should, 
out of courtesy, tell the Government that she 
had done as she pleased! At this very time, 
however, an effort was making by the Catholic 3 
to establish themselves oil favorable grounds 
in Russia. There His Holiness must be meek 
and discreet until what time he had gained 
sufficient footing to throw off big humility. 
Ho accordingly entered into negotiations with 
the Czar, and the latter with him, with retpect 
to the filling of Catholic vacancies within tho 
dominions of Russia In this case it was 
agreed that the ecclesiastical offices should be 
filled with persons mutually agreed upon by the 
Czar and the Pope, or by. their repine ntntives. 
The Vatican cheerfully assented to the propo- 
sition that the Russian Minister of Public 
"Worship should pass upon all the appoint- 
ments made for the Catholic Church within 
the Russian Empire. The Pope was very 
willing thus by concession and prudence to 
gain ft status tor the Romish Church in Russia, 
not being able in that country to dictate, as 
he had lecently done in Prussia, the terms on 
which his subjects might be obedient to the law. 

The spring of 1883 witnessed an unusual 
incident in the relations of the German Em- 
pire and the United States. Hitherto Ger- 
many lmd been open to all tho products of 
the American market, and among these pork 
constituted one of the most important items. 
It happened at tins juncture that a disease, 
having its origin i if the 'IS'ichina spiralis ^ spread 
among the swine in some parts of the United 
States, and in a few instances diseased pork 
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lift cl found its way into the markets Hut 
trichi niasis was never so prevalent as public 
report had made it. TUe news of the db'ca^e, 
+ however, was oruricd to Europe, and the Ger- 
man Government, in. its usual paternal man- 
ner, determined that the American product 
should lie excluded. There was much sluewd- 
ticf'S in the measure, which was at bottom a 
protective scheme, devised in the inteiest of 
the landowners, swineherds, anrl pork-packers 
•of Germany. The appearance of trieliin insis 
in the United States was seized upon as the 
pietext for the exclusion of American poik, 
and the consequent protection to that of 
Germany. 

Investigation immediately showed that the 
up prehension of disease from American im- 
portation^ was wholly factitious. The import- 
ers of Hamburg and other commercial bodies 
in Germany held up the mcutuire of the Gov- 
ernment in its true light, but the dbcu^ion 
was not sufficient to remove the restriction 
Not a In tie ill-feeling was produced in the 
United Slates on account of the inhibition of 
her products. But since her own established 
policy was that of protection, and since she 
possessed abundant opportunities to retaliate 
in kiufl, it was determined to meet the Ger- 
man scheme in this manner, and by a diplo- 
matical le monstrance rather than by harsher 
means. 1 

Tt might well have been thought tlmt the 
concessions made by the Imperial Government 
to Rome in the first two years of the decade 
would have been sufficient; but not so. The 
clausa iu the settlement requiring notification 
to the secular authorities of ecclesiastical tip- 
poiutrncnts in Germany still implied a sort of 
veto upon such appointments, or at least ad- 
mitted the right of the Government to know 
what the Church was doing. Even so much 
ns tins was soon found to he highly displeas- 
ing to the Clerical party, and it was decided 
from the Vatican that still further concessions 
should be demanded. The Government had 
now begun the policy of “overwhelming gen- 
erosity,” and there was no telling where the same 
was to end The discussion broke out anew in 

1 The restriction on the impoitatinn of Amoi- 
ican pork into Gei many continued until Febru- 
ary of 1890 , when tho ntaiu clity of tbo interdict, 
becoming manifest, led to its abrogation. 


the Landtag, where the necessities of the Gov- 
ern in cut fee e mod to he dependent upon the sup- 
port of the Clerical* The latter made the most 
of the situation, by requiring, as ft condition of 
their support, the lemoval of that offending 
ehiiKG of the religious settlement, by winch the 
pi incrple of a civil i e vision of the Church offices 
was declared, ami to this the Government, out 
of the stress of the situation, was induced at 
length to yield. 

Billing the yems which we are here consid- 
ering, the slumbering animosity between France 
and Germany seemed ever icady to burst forth 
into a conflagration. In the summer of 1883 
the situation for awhile grow critical. At this 
lime the French operations in Ton quin were 
at full tide, and the news from the East 
In ought repetitions of the story of success. 
The Ficncli were, for the season, greatly 
elated, when, to the astonishment of Paris, 
and indeed of Jill Europe, a semi-official ar- 
ticle appeared iu the North- German Gazette, 
accusing France of disturbing, and attempting 
to disturb, the peace of the nations. It was 
believed iu the diplomatical circles of Europe 
that the publication in question lmd been in- 
spiled by Prince Bismaiok; but what the ieal 
significance of the article might be was no 
moie than a gne^s to any. The effect of it 
was to spread a port of chill among the Euro- 
pean Governments, and to disturb the money- 
market of the world. The funds fell seriously 
in both Paris and Berlin; but the summer 
parsed, ami the alarm subsided. It was re- 
called iu the retrospect that, while the French 
wore engaged m tlicir Tunisian campaigns, 
{similar oracular utterances had appeared iu 
the official papers at Berlin, from which the 
inference was diawn that Prince Bismarck, in 
order to prevent, or at least to mar, the suc- 
cess of the French arms abroad, had adopted 
the policy of making publications portending 
war ns a measure i>i temrem, intended for ef» 
feet not onl y nt Germany and France, but 
throughout Emopc, 

Another incident of the year was the visit 
of the Ci own Prince of Germany to tho Court 
of Spain. The King of Spain was one of tho 
sovereigns who lmd recently paid his respects 
in person to the Imperial Government at Ber- 
lin. Those small civilities would have had 
little significance in themselves, hut fov the 
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temper -with which they were viewed in France. 
On the occasion of ICmg Alpluiu><Vs visit to 
the Geimau capital he went through Fans m 
route, and was there subjected to some indig- 
nities by the French Radicals, who worn an- 
gered at the -thought that a Spanish King 
should, under any circumstances, make n visit 
to Germany. A scheme was concocted be- 
tween the incconcilablcs of Paris and Madrid, 
that on the occasion of the Ciown Prince's 
coining to the hitter city, lie should be duly 
insulted by the rabble. The 
existence of so mean and 
pitiable a plot was chiefly 
significant as another evi- 
dence of the unquenchable 
hatred existing between the 
two nations. 

In the following year the 
somewhat superficial un- 
friendliness between Ger- 
many and the United States 
reappeared in the diplomacy 
of the two coun U ics. At the 
time of the incident referred 
to above, relative to tbe ex- 
clusion of certain American 
articles from the German 
markets, the place of Amer- 
ican Minister at Berlin was 
held by Honorable A, A, 

Sargent, formerly a Senator 
from Massachusetts. He it 
was who gave notice to the 
State authorities at Washing- 
ton City of what he cou- 
ceived to bo the true animus 
of the German Government 
in closing the markets of the 
co u n try n gni n s t American 
pork. The communication 
of the Minister wns made public in the United 
States, and since it assigned other than the 
avowed motives of Prince Bismarck, it was re- 
garded us an act not only of indiscretion, blit 
of injustice and untruth. For this reason the 
American Minister foil into disparagement, if 
not disgrace, at Berlin, the German Govern- 
ment going so far as to recognize his presence 
and office only under the strictest formalities 
of etiquette. 

While this state of affairs continued the 
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public was informed of the death of Heir 
Luakei , one of the most prominent leaders of 
the Liberal party in all Germany. He was a 
man v.ho had nequhed great influence in his 
own country, and had drawn to himself the 
tuhmiatum of American Gmmins to «n un- 
usual dcgiec. 113*5 admireis in the United 
States were sincciely grieved at his death, 
holding him in much the same esteem that 
Filed rich Heeker had enjoyed in his day. 
The German influence i\asfelt in the House 


of Representatives, aud Congressman Ochiltree 
in that body offered a resolution of condolence 
on ITerr Lasker’s death, with the request that 
the same be forwarded to the Geiman Govern- 
ment. In the resolution a passage was found 
in which it was asserted that Herr Lasker's 
“firm aud constant exposition of and devotion 
to free and liberal ideas had materially ad- 
vanced the social, political, and economical 
condition " of the Gorman people. Of course 
such an assertion com cl not well be accepted 
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by Prince Bismarck without a stultification of 
the principles of his Administration For Herr 
Lasher had been one of his ablest arid most 
successful opponents at the bar of public 
opinion in Germany. Instead, therefore, of 
transmitting to the Reichstag the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives, Bismarck re- 
turned them to the Gorman Minister at Wash- 
ington with instructions Unit they be handed 
back to the body with which they originated. 
He accompanied the returned message of the 
House with a communication wherein, it may 
be fairly confessed, that he showed the justice 
of the position which he had taken, Refer- 
ring to the explosions of the resol ution in 
favor of the political principles of Herr 
Lasker, tlie Chancellor said: 

“I should not venture to oppose my judg- 
ment to the opinion of such an illustrious 
body as the House of Representatives if I had 
not, by more than thirty yeni.V active partici- 
pation in the internal policy of Germany, 
gained an experience which justified me in 
attaching a certain value to my judgment in 
quest inns of home affaiis " 

The pacific ami modest reply made by Bis- 
marck did much to allay the excitement, nnd 
even dispel the interest of the American peo- 
ple hi the controversy. Presently afterwards, 
it was known that the American Minister nt 
Beilin had been invited to a State dinner, at 
which he was received with the usual court- 
esies and marks of public respect. It was 
found, however, that the dislike of the Ger- 
man Government to Mr. Sargent was only 
concealed under a necessary formality. His 
position became at leugth so distasteful to him- 
self, ns well as to those to whom he was sent, 
that he resigned his position, and returned to 
the United States. 

It can but serve as a further illustration of 
the prevalent spirit in German history to note 
the sequel to the Lasker resolutions. To the 
Liberal party in Germany* the expie^ious af 
the American House of Keprcsen ta fives were 
most grateful. The action of Bisnmrck in 
sending back the paper of condolence \vni3 bit- 
terly resented in his own country, The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Libei nl Union of 
Germany prepared au address of thanks to our 
House of Representatives for its action in the 
premises. It might have been supposed that 
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such a course would anger Bismarck, and that 
the political warfare between the Government 
and the Liberal party would be intensified 
But no such visible result came of the con- 
troversy. The Prince remained in his CLuuv 
cellorsbip, nnd, to all seeming, gave as little 
heed to the action of the Liberal Union as 
though the same had been taken at a town 
meeting in Baden. Presently afterward he 
made a speech in the Reichstag, declaring his 
entile friendliness to the United States; but 
saying at the same time that the Chancellor 
of the German Empire was not lus M enemy's 
postman" — by which was meaut that Herr 
Lasker, and the party which lie represented, 
were the enemies of the German Government, 
and that Bismarck would not carry messages 
between them nnd their sympathizers in for- 
eign lands. 

The appearance, of cholera in the South of 
Europe in the early summer of 1884 led to a 
general alarm throughout Europe uud America. 
The news was borne abroad that at Marseilles 
the people were falling by hundreds from the 
dreadful malady. For the past two years it 
had been known that the disease was making 
its stealthy way from port to port, in its course 
to the West. Hitherto such an advance of 
the disease had always been the premonition 
of a campaign of death in almost all the cities 
of Europe and the New World. More than 
once already the cholera had crept from our 
own sea board westward across tlio mountains, 
along the rivers and other thoroughfares of 
the Mississippi Valley, until the backwoods 
villages of Indiana and the slave-quarters of 
Missouri plan la turns weie smitten with the 
scourge. The same thing was now expected 
to occur; but fortunately for the destinies of 
mankind, a new order had supervened, t\ new 
element been introduced into the bosom of 
civilization Science had come — a belief in 
the beneficent reign of law, and the possibility 

af defeating the. invisible enemy at hi* awv\ 

chosen method of warfare. Cholera could no 
longer he preached as the .scourge and visita- 
tion of an offended Power on high. It was 
met, on the contrary, simply ns a poison, dis~ 
seminated by wituinl means, infesting the 
water and the air, and thus assailing the cita- 
del of life. 

All the counties of Europe, and the more 
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enlightened Govern men ts of Ameiica set them- 
selves against the scourge. Instead of dying, 
ns they had been wont to do, tho people 
everywhere faced their foe. In Germany, es- 
pecially, the celebrated Dr. Koch entered the 
aiena, under the direction of the Government, 
to pievent the spread of cholera in tlie Father- 
land. He made u report on the disease which 
had great influence in determining action in 
both Europe and America. Mensiucs of 
quarantine were adopted everywhere, and in 
some places military blockade by land was 
established. The use of disinfectants was 
taught, and a spit it was soon di fused every- 
where like that of people successfully fighting 
a fire. The reward was sufficient. Philau- 
throphists everywhere had the inexpressible 
happiness to witness tho triumph of intel- 
ligenco and science over fine of the wojst 
onomies of the human race. The choleia 
scarcely penetrated the interior of France. 
It obtained no footing in the ports of Western 
Europe, and tho Atlantic proved an impassable 
harrier. With the following year it woa 
noticed that even in tho towns of the Mediter- 
ranean the reappearance of the disease was 
feeble and sporadic. Instead of a universal 
plague, tho few remaining cases only sufficed 
to testify in unmistakable language to the 
efficiency of 1 the means which the scientific 
knowledge of mankind bad used to trammel 
up and extinguish the ravages of the dreaded 
enemy. 

The most important event in the history of 
Germany during the years 1885-86 was the 
promotion of a scheme for foreign colonisa- 
tion. The appearance of such a phenomenon 
nt tins date marks and emphasizes the sur- 
prisingly late political development of the 
German race. It also shows with equal clear- 
ness a peculiarity of the Teutonic peoples, dis- 
tinguishing them from the Low-Gevmanic 
family. Tim hitter, in its Anglo-Saxon de- 
velopment, has proved by far the most oner' 
getic colonizing force which lias appeared in 
the modem world. We have had orcasion in 
other parts of the present Work to point out 
the feebleness and unwisdom of the Gallic 
race in the matter of colonization. It would 
appear that the Germans are move like the 
French in this particular than in almost any 
other feature uf the national life. The reader 
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may well marvel to find the German Gov- 
ernment and people awaking in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century to the thought 
and puipwe of planting colonics in foreign 
parts, as though the idea weie new to tho 
wot 1(1. The project a hove lefbned to was in 
deed a part of the new national consciousness 
which came to Germany with the Franco- 
Prussmn War mid the founding of the Em- 
pire. It may nlw> ba refmed in part to the 
pci.-onal vision of Bismarck, who was not 
averse to seeing the German Nation perform 
abroad tho same work and dcMiny which 
other undo ns weic doing and fulfilling. 

Under the impulse just described, the col- 
onization fever appeared in Germany. Tha 
movement took practical form from the action 
of the local Senates uf Bremen and Hamburg, 
as early as 188.8, Afterwards it was decided 
by the Imperial Government to take Africa 
as the held of its colonial enterprises. In 
May of 1884, Di. Nachtigni was appointed a 
Consular Commissioner, and sent out in a war- 
wsel to the. African coast, It appear that 
the Iliun bin g merchants, already established 
at the mouth of tho Cmueroons, had prepared 
the way for the work in hand by negotiating 
treaties with the native kings. The part of 
the coast selected for the establishment of tlie 
German, foothold extended from Bimbia to 
beyond Batanga, that is, the country between 
parallels 4° and 2° N, It appears that the 
African princes in this part of the country 
had already sought to put themselves under 
the protectorate of Great Britain; but that 
Government had moved clumsily in the matter, 
and was now headed off by the German Con 
fiular expedition. Afterwards, when the Brit- 
ish Consul arrived, hia protest against the 
German preoccupation was futile. The success 
of tho German enterprise was marked from its 
incipiency, The Luderitz settlement, Augra 
Pequewi, and the coasts of NimMqua and 
Denmm Lands as far northward as Cape Frio, 
were secured to tho German flng. The coast 
from two degrees of north latitude to twenty- 
six degrees south was, for the most pnit, or- 
ganized uudev the protectorate of the Imperial 
Government. The other Powers acquiesced in 
the result, and a conference was called at Ber- 
lin to discuss and fix moie definitely tlie polit- 
ical condition of the West African coast. 
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It wag not long, however, until the advan- 
tage tli us gniued by Germany began to bo 
doubted even by licivelf. The fact came to be 
recognized that the true nge of colonization had 
passed wtlh the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It was noticed that the recent effmts 
of Prance in Turin* Tonquin, and Madagascar 
had entailed nothing but trouble upon the 
French Republic, It was seen and realized 
that the better pnita of the barbarian world 
had been occupied, colonized, and taken by 
Great Britain, Spain, Holland, France, and 
Portugal nearly tivn hundred years ago. Eng- 
land lievself had censed to exploit colonization 
as a feature of licr power. On the conti ary, 
the gieat and successful colonies of our Mother 
Country had either long since attained actual 
independence or had reached a condition of 
&e:m independence which, in some instances, 
threatened the solidarity of the Empno. 

Meanwhile, the national greatness of the 
various countries had been established on an- 
other and totally different basis. The power 
of Germany htvd he^o duo to oowoootva- 
tion rather than expansion. More than any 
other modern nation her greatness was fixed 
and riveted to her own aucestial territory. It 
was perceived that it was in the nature of a 
dissipation of power to send out colonial estab- 
lishments to the African const and the South 
Pacific, which must needs bo defended with 
the military arm and a vast expenditure of 
treasure. All this tended to dampen the col- 
(miring ardor of the German people, and to 
remand them to the homo interests of the 
Empire. 

Another circumstance contributed to bring 
back the Imperial Government to its norm nl 
methods. This was a complication with Spain 
relative to a colonizing experiment in the Car- 
oline Islands. It happened that one of this 
group, called Yap, had fallen under the no- 
tice of both Germany and Spain The latter 
Power scut out an armament for the occupa- 
tion of the island, which arrived at Its destina- 
tion in August of 1885. It chanced, however, 
that after the manner of Spanish on bn prises, 
the armament floated lazily about Yap, fail- 
ing to take possession, until suddenly a Ger- 
man gun-boat arrived in the harbor, and a few 
hours afterwards the German flag was hoisted 
in the island. At this the indignation of the 


Spaniards knew no bounds. When the news 
was borne to Madrid, the war passion flamed 
up instantly. The Spanish Liberals attacked 
the Government for any sign of hesitancy or 
moderation in declaring war against Germany. 
For the time the King and Ministry were well- 
nigh swept off their feet by the wave) of excite- 
ment. But the German Government was not 
con espondnigly agitated. In a short rime Prince 
Bismarck sent n pacific note to the Spanish 
authorities, disci turning all intention of violat- 
ing the rights of Spam. With the opening 
of negotiations the difficulty was easily ad- 
justed. The too energetic occupation of Yap 
by the German commander was disavowed, 
and Spain was peunitted to resume her sway 
in that part of the Pacific waters The event 
wns chiefly significant for the cheek which it 
gave to the colonization policy in Germany. 
Nor may the critical reader fail to note the 
further "overwhelming generosity” of the Ger- 
man Government in nominating the Pope as 
the arbitrator in the recent pending disturb- 
ance between the Ewipwc avid Spvviw. 

While the colonial Agitation was on in 
Germany, the passion for emigration appeared, 
and rose to such a heat as almost to threaten the 
depopulation of the country. Of n certainty, 
grave reasons have existed in the Fatherland 
for the exodus of her people. The Germans 
are by ethnic instinct a home-producing and 
home-staying division of mankind. The charge 
of uiipati iotisni can never be truthfully brought 
against men of the Teutonic race, On the 
con trniy, since the days of Tacitus the Ger- 
mans have been cited and approved for their 
domestic and pntuotic ties Some unusual 
force has therefore been necessary to raise so 
large a part of the German population from 
its homo moorings in the Fatherland and send 
it across the sea The vastness of the German 
emigration in the last two decades may be re- 
ferred in part to the adventurous spirit which 
has led many to approve of the establishment 
of foreign settlements as the best means of 
opening a larger field to llie enteiprbe of those 
who have the courage to seek it. But by far 
the stronger force has been the military 
system of the German Empire. 

We have already seen with wlrnfc rigor the 
Imperial Government lms insisted upon tho 
maintenance, improvement, and increase of its 
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war establishment. The Government hns de- 
manded that all Germans shall be soldiers;* 
that at a certain age, when life aiul enterprise 
are at their highest tide, the German youth 
shall leave their homes, enter the ai my, uud 
for a period of years give their services to the 
public. All this has been done when no war 
existed, and when the repeated iratinuicca of 
the Government were given forth that peace 
was the great desideratum to which the Em- 
pire was devoted. Such a system must needs be 
regarded as a great hardship by ihc German 
people. Liberty-loving as they are, they have 
borne with ill concealed dislike and repugnance 
the rigors of the military regime, which have 
appeared never to relax, The Liberal party 
in Germany 1ms constantly denounced the 
military system and the means by which it 1ms 
been sustained. The people have to a great 
extent sympathized with the an ti-m Hilary 
policy of the Liberal party. The result has 
been that, rather than bear the enormous press- 
ure of the established order, thousands tirnl 
hundreds of thousands of the most enterprising 
Germans have sought refuge by expatriation 
and voyage into foreign lands 

Out of the nature of things, America, that 
is, the United Slates, have been the chosen 
asylum of the emigrant Germans. They have 
flowed in a continuous stream into our coun- 
try, until many American cities have been Ger- 
manized. This element of American popula- 
tion has distiibuted itself into all parts of the 
country, accumulating, however, in certain 
districts to the extent of forming a new popu- 
lation of foreign biith. The rate of German 
immigration has risen higher and higher, 
reaching, in some periods, almost n hundred 
thousand per annum. Statisticians have dis- 
covered in this movement many peculiarities, 
which distinguish it from any similar exodus 
out of foreign lands. Thus, for instance, it 
has been found that almost as many German 
women as Geinian men are involved in the 
American emigiation. It lias been found that 
out of every one thousand German emigrants 
four hundred and four are women and five 
hundred and ninety-six men. It has also been 
found that in the" case of other foreigner a 
very large pc* cent, of them are people in the 
prime of life. This fact would indicate that 
adventure, rather than settlement, hns been 
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the prevailing motive. But with the Germans 
the case is a holly different. It ha* been found 
that only six hundred and twenty-two persons- 
out ol the one thousand German emigrants to 
America arc mmi uud women in the pnmc of 
life The other three bundled and eighly- 
eight out of every thousand have belonged to 
childhood and old age, Ho fact could moro 
strongly attest the true nature of the move- 
ment of the Germans Into the United States. 
It can he perceived at n glurico that the Ger- 
mini family is the unit in the emigration. No 
sight is more common in American cities, 
than the appearance? among the newly-anived 
Germans of old men and women tottering 
under the weight of yews. They have com& 
with their families, with no thought of ever re- 
turning to the Fatherland. While the sons 
have fled from the military inscription and it* 
hardships, to find freedom in the United 
States, the fathers and mothers and the chil- 
dren of the family have also come under the* 
impulse of that ancient Teutonic instinct 
which has made the domestic stronger than 
the individual life of mini. 

The firdt half of the year 1887 was marked 
by the recurrence of the nnticiiml elections ir*. 
Geimauy The contest had been anticipated 
by nil parties as ail event likely to decide for 
some time to come the course and tendency of 
governmental affairs. The Li hernia came to 
the issue believing that, on the whole, the ar- 
bitrary and oppressive character of the Im- 
perial rhjhne would tell upon the German 
electors to the extent of repudiating the Gov- 
ernment and its methods. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives wcie confident that what 
they were wont to designate as the political 
education of the people had now gone on to- 
the extent of bringing them into more hearty 
accord with the Bismnrckian policy. The- 
Prince Chancellor himself appears to have 
shared this confidence; but lu s adhemits en- 
tered tiie campaign in the spirit of men who 
must win by battle An expedient was 
adopted by the Government- party which, m 
the end, proved effective in the highest de- 
gree This was the evocation of the war gob- 
lin for political effect. The Liberals were 
charged with being devoted to the project of 
another war with France. It was declared by 
the Conservative orators that the French Rad- 
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icals and Germ a u Radicals wero in strict ac- 
cord in their derive to come at each other's 
throats On the other hand, it was urged that 
the Empire was for the maintenance of the 
pence of Germany and France first, and of 
till Europe afterward. The repeated dec- 
larations of the Emperor and Prince Bis- 
marck, and their recent conduct in the af- 
fair with Spam, gave cogency to the othei- 
wipe purcty factitious argument of the Con- 
servative* 

It had come to he seen, moreover, that the 
Empire was great and strong. Geinuwy, 
under the Imperial system, lind suddenly risen 
to the place of arbiter in the tiffin i* of Central 
Europe. Notwithstanding the exactions of 


count von uor/rms 

her military system, the people, the nation, 
had prospered. The advantages of peace 
were innumerable. Besides all this, it was 
perceived that in case the Party of Revenge 
in Franco should actually precipitate another 
conflict, Germany could best meet, the issue by 
leaving the control of lier destinies in -the iron 
grasp and in vincible purpose of the same 
giants who had carried her tiiumphnntlv 
through the Franco-Pru^sian War. The gen- 
eral lcsulfc was a great increment of strength 
to the party of the Government- Bismarck 
and the system wluch he represented came 
out of the contest with a full majority, and 
the Gemma Government, after the summer of 
1887, entered upon a more tranquil adminis- 


tuition than luul hitherto been known since 
the establishment of the Empire. 

Another element which entered into all tho 
political and civil movements of the decade 
was the personality of the aged Emperor. 
In the order of nature, he was now near the 
close of Ills career. With the recurrence of 
the 22d of March, 1887, he reached the con- 
clusion of his ninetieth year. His birthday 
was celebrated with gicat enthusiasm. There 
was some thing pathetic, as well as inspiring, 
in the aspect and diameter of t he nonogeimiian 
Path ei of his people as he stood and moved 
among them. One might well look upon him 
as Barbaiopsa come again to spend the even- 
ing of his days in the old-time fashion in 
the sacred and inviolable Fatherland. There 
was a strong disposition among the Ger- 
mans, growing out of mere personal at- 
tachment, respect, and reverence for the 
Emperor, to carry him down to the grave 
in peace and honor. The sentiment was 
intensified by the presence and influence of 
the other great civil and military chaiaoters 
who belonged to the period of the Franco- 
Pvussiau War. It was an age of heroes, 
Many of these still held their place on the 
stage, and shared with the Emperor the 
esteem and confidence of the nation. After 
Prince Bismarck, the veteran Von MoUke, 
now eighty-seven yema of age, and about 
to retire from the active command of the 
armies of the Fatherland, was the most con- 
spicuous figure of the time. He, more than 
any other, was the military genius by whoso 
warlike instincts and infallible skill tho 
German avalanche had boon hurled with such 
deadly effect against the Second Empire of the 
French. Printfe Frederick Charles was now 
dead, but the Crown Prince, Von Steinmetz, 
and Edwin Von Mantonffel still lived and 
shone ns a part of t he galaxy of Germany. 
Undor these condition^ the hostile altitude of 
the Liberal partisans seemed like sacrilege 
done to the aged Emperor in tlie last hours 
of his career. All this, Pnneo Bismarck and 
the Ministry, of which he constituted the soul 
and life, were quick to perceive and to use for 
the advantage of tho Impeiial system. The 
situation was thoroughly illogi J, entirely hu- 
man, and altogether German. 

A great question now arose, however, with 
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respect to the immediate futmo Emperor with intw-t and anxiety, not only in Ger- 

William in lint, ill a hi icf J-pnee of lime, ir\ic!i many, hut in all Euiopo nnd Amman. AYhnt, 

the end of his journey. What of the theiotoi t>, wan tin 1 <*»■ Jibuti on produced when, 

That? Hero, indeed, stood the Cnnui Fiinee in the autumn of 1887, the news was given 

ready to receive the Empiio from the hands out that Dr Mon 11 Mnekcmie, a noted En- 

of his father. No weakling was lie, no t\ ru glLdi specialist, hud litvn Mimmoned to Berlin, 

in polities or m war. On the contrary, he to tieat the f’lown 1'imco fora malignant dis- 

lnul covered himself with glory in the great etiMi which lmd nppoaifd in ln-> lliront? The 

struggle with France. He was now fifty-six very fact of calling a foreign phy.-mian to the 

years of age, and was idolized hy tlie best a^btance of the Crown Piince of Germany 

classes of the German people. Ilis eonnoc- became n subject of comment nnd criticism in 

tions ftho were such as to make him powerful all the journals of Christendom. The net in 

in the international system of Euiopc. In question was ascii bed to the influence of Vic- 

1858 ho lmd wedded Yictmia Adelaide, term, ulio«o Englidi preferences wcie imtuial, 

Princes Royal of Gieat Britain, who bore him but perhaps inapplicable in such a situation, 

six cluldieu, and was, besides, a woman of 
many accomplishments and gienter genius 
than had been developed by most of the 
princes and princesses of the House of 
Saxe-Cobmg. Of him his father had said 
to Napoleon III. at Sedan : “Your Majesty 
is mistaken. It is not Ficdenck Charles, 
but my son, who is in command here.” 

So that from many points of view the 
transfer of the Imperial Crown to Fred- 
erick William seemed an auspicious, and 
in some sense, a joyful prospect. 

But there were other elements in the 
problem. A great political question was 
to be solved as soon as the old Emperor 
should die. While the Crown Prince could 
not bo unduly charged with Liberalism, it 
was known to all Germany and the world 
that he held altogether another theory 
of the Imperial Government from that 
which was entertained and acted on by 
his father and Prince Bismarck. Fred- 
erick William believed profoundly in restor- At the fiist the reports made by the English 
ing Germany tp the ways aud purposes of physician, and accepted by the public, were 
peace He disagreed with the Government favorable to the Prince's recovery; but he 
on the great question of the army. He would nevertheless grew worse, and was at length sent 
fain have seen the term of military service to the South, to avoid the rigors of the North 
abridged and modified, and the Empire, in all Prussian winter. 

its parts, turned from its perpetual aspect of It thus happened that at the close of 1887 
war to the conditions of a great industrial, an expectation existed that not only Emperor 
economic, and commercial life. William, but Ms distinguished sou, might bath 

All this was distasteful in the last degieo alike be soon called to their account. The 
to the German Chancellor and liis party. It sitnatiou was pnthetie. The father had passed 
could but be expected that, in ca«e of Em- into decrepitude, beyond liis ninetieth year, 
poror William’s death, a serious break of He still stoutly held to his old warlike habits 
some sort must ensue in the high places of and severe dispositions. He slept at night on 
the Government; and the event was awaited the same iron bedstead which had furnished hia 
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couch in the field Ilia fond mid 1 egiincii ueiens 
simple in then kind and ns thoi (Highly Gciinan 
in prepaiation as they had been m his ) outh. 
It leally became a lace foi life between this 
fftfchei and tins son, in whose thio.it it now be- 
came evident that a eaucei had begun its 
ravages With the beginning of 1888 theie 
'was still hope of the Cioun PiiiieeN leonvety 


The vezy despair of zfc intensified tlm situation. 
The agony of her who might pusently he Em- 
press of Gen nan y enough to evoke the 

compassion of mankind The event came in 
the spiiug of 1888 The aged Kaiser sank 
under sheer old age, and was laid to lest His 
death occimed on the 9th day of Mnieh, mid, 
while not unexpected, pioduced a gieat sensa- 
tion in all Europe. 


The Ciown Piince was at once summoned 
to the place of Empcior, but hw coionation 
was almost ghastly f\om the lefleation of the 
mu ioi in whose sin face all Get many and the 
woild siw the shadow and settling pall of 
uuothei Impel ini funeial The new soveieign 
took the title of Eiildliuck III , tnul the Gov- 
ernment was continued with little modification 

under the Chancel* 
loiship of Bismniek. 
Whatevei might 
have occimed if the 
new Einptuoj had 
been in the vigor of 
health, with a piom- 
i&e of life bcfoie- 
him, it could not 
happen nuclei exist- 
i n g circumstances 
that the policy of 
the AdmiinsUntion 

should be i evened 
or seiiously deflected 
from its couise 
Foi nuothei sti ik- 
ing factoi lmd now 
appeared in the 
pi Did em of German 
politics and polity. 
Fied crick William- 
Victoi Albeit, eldest 
son of Emperor 
Ficdcnck, lmd now 
become C i a w n 
Piince, with the ex* 
pectancy of the Em* 
pile immediately be" 
foie him. He wn^ 
now, at the age of 
twenty -nine, lmnselJ 
the fall ) pi of a fiinr 
i'y, and had foi mod 
lus political punch 
pJcj*i These he had deliver! fiom Bisimuck 
and fiom the late Empcioi William. Ii> 
all inspects he was the lepie^ent alive of 
the system established and upheld by bis 
giandfathei. Fiom his fdthei he had (liawn 
little of his intellectual being His wholo 
sympathies wclg known to be with that 
militniy and iion mle which now seemed to 
pass by a span ovol the head of his father to 
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Ilia own hands. Any liberalism which the 
sinking Frederick III. may have entcitniucri 
was a thing strange and foreign to the imtuie 
and disposition of Prince William. 

Thus, foi three months mid six days, the 
governmental a flairs of Germany hung in sus- 
pense , while the life of the Empeior Frederick 
wasted away. TIis disease and decline were 
very similar to the 
like facts iu the case 


iuu. In the iir^t month nf life reign he cmihl 
hardly lie turned from his habits nt the bar- 
lacks to the habits ut the emit. More than 
once lie was known to mount at four in the 
morning, and to ride, with a single aide, at full 
speed to the cavalry camp iu the neighborhood 
of Purlin, While such episodes may not have 
i boon displeasing tu the Consul votive party, they 


of General Giant, 
forever famous in 
the history of guv 
own couutiy. The 
cancerous ravages m 
the Emperor’s throat 
continued until tlio 
15th of June, 1888, 
when he expired, 
being iu the fifty- 
seventh year of his 
age. IJis reign, if 
such it may be 
called, was one of 
the most sorrowful 
known iu history. 
It was contrasted 
iu every particular 
with the splendor 
of circumstance and 
achievement which 
Frederick William 
find his friends must 
for many years have 
anticipated. The 
mockery of great 
uess could go no 
further. It only re- 
mained for the Em- 
pres3 Victoria, al- 
ready under the ban 



of the dominant 
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party, to recede from 

sight and to hush her moans in the obscurity 
of widowhood, while her somewhat reckless 
and audacious son was raised to the Imperial 
seat, with the title of William II. 

With his accession the military system was 
restored in full force. The new Emperor was 
naught if not a soldier. He had been by his 
grandfather and tho Chancellor thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the principles and spirit of 


wore icgarded with deep forebodings by tho 
Libeials and the admireis of the late Em- 
peror, It was felt, m m cover, throughout Eu- 
rope, that the pacific altitude of Germany, 
long proclaimed by the Government nod now 
almost accepter! as a fact, was much endan- 
ger ed by the ascendency of the young and 
warlike Prince, who, still in his thirtieth 
year, had been called to the Imperial throne. 
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Here, then, at the threshold of the present, 
the narrative of historical e\ents in Modern 
Germany mmfc cease for want of perspective. 
Meanwhile, a new age iu liteiatuieand nrL, new 
forms of thought, new schemes of activity, 
have supervened, which, while they have not 
eclipsed the glory of that epoch of which 
Goethe and Schiller, world-hard ami national 
poet, were the conspicuous ami effulgent lights, 
have nevertheless added to the intellectual 
treasuies, the artistic wealth, and the philo- 
sophical domain of the whole human race It 
is the misfortune of the Germany of to-day 


that her g routines ft till rests ujion the founda- 
tions of military force To the extent that 
this U so, hor strength ib weakness and the 
Impel ial system endangered It remains for 
the pi esc nt and the future to demonstrate 
whether G mutiny shall be aide, with her pow- 
erful intellect and splendid moods of mental 
action, to eliminate fiom her political and so- 
cial system the elements of force, of personal 
will, of Feudal antecedence^ of remaining ab- 
solutism, and to leave behind m her tremen- 
dous ciueible only the beauty of her genius 
and the liquid gold of liberty. 



GLIHIANTA. 
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ITALY. 


Chapter CXLV-Dawn ok Nationality- 


T was the destiny of An- 
cient Italy to be tbc ^eat 
of the greatest and most 
ceutudUecl political puwov 
of antiquity. It was re- 
served for Mediaeval Italy 
to be the scene of the 
most distracted condition into which civiliza- 
tion has, perhaps, ever fallen. It has been the 
part of Modern Italy to pie^ent one of the 
fiuest examples of levival, of political teor- 
ganizatiou, and of the leinstitution of order in 
civil society which has been furnished by any 
age or country. In the piesent narrative of 
events it will be the aim ti> depict, in a few 
comprehensive pages, those great and patriotic 
movements by which the Italian National* 
have succeeded in veil anilita ting their long- 
disti acted country, and of drawing to them- 
selves the sympathy, admit ntion, and favor of 
all lovers of freedom and unity in every part 
of the world. 

Here again wo must enter upon an account 
of those sorrowful events and reactionary pro- 
cesses which marked the fast yeftia of Euro- 
pean history after the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. We have already had occasion to re- 


mark upon the peculiar lull which ensued 
after the Congiess of Vienna. The timmplv 
ant kings and their apologists called it peace. 
It looked like peace Thc\c was no longer 
the sound of camion. The international com- 
inisMoners, pitting at the Austrian capital, pro- 
ceeded with their woik ns though an endless 
peace had been achieved. It was, on the 
whole, one of the most delusive epochs in all 
history. The mariner at sea has learned to 
dread such calms ns the sure piecursnrs of 
cyclone and ruiu, In the political world, also, 
the day of apathy ami stillness is to be dreaded 
as the premonition of to-morrow's stoinfl. 

Multiplied instances have already been 
cited of the outbreak which presently ensued 
in nearly every country which the French 
Revolution had infected. We are here to 
consider the brief interval of the incubation 
of the disease which was soon to rage in every 
quarter. Having nlrendy noted the course of 
events in*Gieat. Britain and France and Ger- 
many, we may properly take up the narrative 
of Italian affairs, beginning once moie fiom 
the Congiess of Vienna During the Hundred 
Days, Murat, who had been Xing of Italy, 
calling himself Jnacliim Napoleon, and who 
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more recently bad been expelled from tho 
throne, returned to Pi unco and offered his 
award once more to Napoleon. But tho latter 
indignantly 1 eluded to trust him ngain. 
Mur at then went into seclusion, first at Toulon, 
ami afterwards in Corsica. His political 
ambition had not depaited. Though Prince 
Mott enrich oflbred him an asylum at Vienna, 
the lute King of Italy cho*e the hazards of 
attempting a con nter-t evolution, in (he hope 
of regaining his throne ITe accordingly 
made a descant on the coast of’ Calabria, 
where he was pieseutly deserted by hi* follow- 
era, captured, and imprisoned On the 13th 
of October, 1815, he was condemned by court- 
martial, under a law which he himself had de- 
creed against disturbers of the peace* The 
sentence was death. He was allowed a halt 
hour, which he occupied in writing a tender 
farewell to his wife and children. He then 
went to the place of execution, and faced 
death in a manner well befitting tho bin vest 
and ablest cavalry commander which Europe 
has known within the present century. 

As soon as the fiuaco was at an end, the 
Congress of Vicmm proceeded to the dismem- 
berment of Italy. She was literally torn, mem- 
ber from member, hy the upon ties and repre- 
sentatives of the ancient order, who had not 
yet learned that the turning backwards of either 
a Watch or the world is not only impossible, 
but unthinkable. Sardinia was assigned to 
her former king. Lombardy and Venice were 
wrenched from their peninsular rclntions and 
given to Austria, Mu dona, Reggio, and sev- 
eral other principalities were con fm red nn one 
branch of tho Hapsburgs; Tuscany, on an- 
other branch Parma, Fracenm, and Gims- 
tnlla were allotted to the Ex- Em press Marin 
Louisa, wife of Napoleon, and mother of the 
King of Rome. To thin, then, had come that 
proud daughter of Austria, who had held to 
her husband's arm in Dresden, when, before tho 
beginning of the Russian campaign, he stood, in 
grim gravity, us depicted hy Emile Bayard, 
to receive Lhc bows ami salutations of more 
than half the kings and princes of Eui ope 
The Papal States were given hack to the Pope, 
and the Two Sicilies went to their former 
ruler. This division of political power, this 
rending of Italy into fragments, in order that 
the snmll dignitaries, who lmd swarmed up 


from the deeps of the past, might have some- 
thing in common with the present and the fu- 
tuie, was exceedingly distasteful to the National 
party, whoso eieed was Italian unity Hence- 
forth this party only awaited the opportune 
moment to promote the one principle for which 
it existed, namely, the union of all Italy. 
Not five yearn elapsed after the Treaty of Vienna 
until the Republican elements in the Peninsula 
woie ripe for insurrection. 

We here come again to tho bench cent effects 
which followed the struggles of tho Age of 
Revolution. No other epoch in human his- 
tory lias done so much for the emancipation 
of mankind and tho institution of a more en- 
lightened order, as did the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The invasions of tho 
French armies into tho surrounding Slates of 
Europe, though they scorned to work nothing 
but lmvoc and ruin, were always a blessing in 
disguise. True, the vineyards were trampled 
down, Tiue, the gardens and orchards be- 
came a bloody mire. True, the smoke of burn- 
ing cities rose and flouted lilco clouds in every 
sky from the Moskwa to Kinisterro. But the 
devastation was necessary to Lho new life of 
Europe. It baa become the cant of i caution- 
ary criticism, indulged in especially by English 
authors and their American imitators, to speak 
derisively of the "Bights of Mivn w as pro- 
mulgated and understood by lho Flench Rev- 
olutionists. But the Rights of Man wore u 
verity, and they continue a verity, and will con- 
tinue until the follies of government for the 
ftake of government, ns against government for 
the sake of the people, shall ho extinguished 
in every part of the world. The Rights of 
Man rig henceforth a part of the instincts of 
the human heart, which cun not bo plucked 
away without destroying the life. 

Italy lmd felt the vivifying influences of tho 
new political theory and system which lmd 
been instituted in Franco; and the mlomlion' 
of the fcmall princes by the. Congress of Vienna 
proved to be a mere fiction, which the logic of 
events must soon sweet) away. The insurrec- 
tion came. The first popular outbreak against 
the lestored order, as defined from Vienna, 
occurred in 1820 and In thofjc years, 

Naples and Sardinia were the scenes of revolu- 
tionary movements, which gathered such head 
as to compel the rulers to promise tho measures 
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of reform demanded by the people It was at 
tins very crisis that the Congress of Laybach, 
composed of lcpie&entn lives from the loading 
States of Europe, openly declared it to be the 
duty of the sovereigns of Christendom to join 
hands in the work of extoi m mating the 
patriotic revolts which had appeared in many 
States as a natural sequence of the French 
Revolution. 

The work of carrying out the edict of the 
Congress, as it related to Italy, was aligned to 
Austiin. That Power at once sent her armies 
into the Penin&ula, A fmee of eighty thou- 
sand men was thrown, fust into Lombardy, 
and after winds directed against Naples. In 
the meantime, King Feidinand had been so 
surpiiscd by the revolt in his dominion that 
he declined Ins son Francis to be Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Kingdom, and then betook himself 
into Austria. Rack he now came with the 
Austrian army, to recover the rights, or at 
least the prerogatives * of which he hail been 
deprived by his own people. The Sardinian 
and Neapolitan insurgents were «oon trampled 
under foot, and the king was left to bis own 
pleasuie in executing vengeance upon those 
who had rebelled against him. The suppres- 
sion was so effective that for a pcriml nf ten 
years the spirit of Italian nationality m Naples 
and Studiuia lay still in despair. 

But while the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion iu the South was under way, a revolt of 
like character broke out in Piedmont, where a 
liberal Constitution, modeled after that of 
Spam, was proclaimed by the people* But 
the sovereign of the Piedmontese, having more 
regard for the dictum of the Congress of Lay- 
bach than for the voice of his subjects, re- 
fused to heed their demands. On the 13th of 
March, 1821, lie was obliged to abdicate. 
Having no heir direct to succeed him, the 
crown would have gone to the fugitive king’s 
brother, Carlo Felice; but lie being absent at 
the time from Piedmont, Cnrlo Alberto, Prince 
of Curigimno, was appointed Regent, The 
latter had, under French influence, become a 
Liberal in politics. The House of Cariguano 
had for two centuries been out of power, and 
its members, by long residence among the peo- 
ple, had learned much of their sympathies and 
dispositions. The Piedmontese Revolution, 
therefore, lost nothing by the brief regency of 


mr 

Cailo Alberto; hut when Carlo Felice came 
bark, he at once declared that his hi other’s 
abdication had l iron fmeed upon linn against 
the law of the land, and that it would not in 
any way he recognized a * valid. Carlo Ah 
her to yielded Iih mvn piefounru to the in- 
stinct of loyalty, and submitted to the rees- 
tablishment of FolicFs mi dainty on the old 
bads of uh.'uhitiHn 

We hero enter upon a period of nine years, 
extending from 1821 to 1830, in which the 
Italian i tilers weie lor the most part occupied 
in the common business of punishment foj 
political offenses, or in the suppies.don of in- 
cipient i 11 s ? ur lections. The story of this period 
constitute'} a biief but sad chapter in the 
annuls of Modem Italy. One revolt occurred 
at Milan, which was put down by sheer terror. 
Silvio Pellico, leader of the movement, was 
tried and condemned to imprisonment for life 
at Spielberg. In the Papal States every 
symptom of popular liberty was quickly ex- 
tinguished by Pope Leo XII., whose principles 
of government would have been regarded as 
severe in the Middle Ages. In the other 
principalities the story was the same. On 
every hand political conspirators against the 
existing order were confronted by the agents 
of the Government, or by the petty tyrants 
whom the Iloly Alliance regained as its mis- 
sionaries in Italy. For the time being, civil 
freedom was stifled, as though it were the 
principal wickedness of which men bad been 
guilty in the world* 

Meanwhile, however, the conditions were 
preparing for a revolution by which the 
foundation*} of society iu the south of Europe 
were destined to be broken lip. Secret polit- 
ical organizations, founded in the inteiest of 
democracy, were established in Italy, .ns in 
other countries, under the dominion of des* 
potism. The society of the Carbonari was 
formed to represent the struggle of the under 
man on hia way from suppression to liberty. 
The Carbonari meant liteially the Charcoal- 
mnkers The association had its origin as early 
as 1808, at which time the common people of 
Naples began to discover that their own rights 
were disregarded by tho Bonnpartist Govern- 
ment as well as by the Bourbon princes. Dis- 
contented with the existing order, the founders 
of the Carbonari made their retreat into tho 
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mountain" of Calabria, and theio perfected 
their organization A highly religious char- 
W'Ujv mi* given tn (tie moiety, and it" political 
aims wore Jiiddon undot t-ccrct "ymbolHin, A 
lodge of tin* Carbonari mis culled a huf, and 
the meeting a vcmhtn, mean mg a wk, a« 
though t lie hunncM of the order >va>» (lie tindo 
in cl mi coal. The senot ritiml \vji" boirowod 
from Christ iamtv Theio sviw n “ Wolf 1 suul 
a c 1 Lamb," which signified m the fimt intent 
the Jew and the Christ; hut symbolically the 
Wolf was political tyranny, ami the Lamb 
the innocent people devoured by the ravage 
beast. 

Before the downfall of Napoleon the polite 
ical importance of the Carbonari had been 
recogni/od by the Bourbon princes, who 
sought to use the society against the Govern- 
ment of King Mumt. The effort was success- 
ful. The Carbonari unwittingly came to the 
rescue of the more oppressive against the less 
oppressive form of government. For two 
years, near the close of his reign, they carried 
on a war with Murat, who at length (hove 
them into the mountains. For a while the 
society was virtually suppressed* When the 
French power in Italy wont down, and Ferdi- 
nand returned to the. throne, he lmd no further 
use for the Carbonari, who now found that the 
Bourbons represented a style of government 
more destructive to popular liberty than that 
of King Murat. The society, therefore, fell 
naturally into its former iebo)lio(is mood 
against the civil authority, and became for a 
season the sole representative of nationality 
and union. 

It was under the influence and direct 
instigation of the Cfuboimri that the revolu- 
tion in Naples, the Papal States, and Pied- 
mont, in the years 1820-21, broke out. It 
was soon seen, however, that although the 
society had reached a membership of about 
seven hundred thousand, although it had 
ceased to be nn Older of Charcoal is ts, and had 
brought into its ranks great numbers of 
patriots from the middle elites of society, 
many officers of the army, students from the 
universities, arttocs, and priests, the organiza- 
tion was incapable of conducting a revolution 
to a successful issue. It liacl been sufficient 
to inspire great insurrections, but not cnpable of 
directing them, Meanwhile, the' Austrian 


nrmiO'i came m, and the Oongiew of Lnybnch 
did the u^t to ovcrtlnow, or at least dis- 
organize, the society The shock of 1821 was 
gtvatoi than the Carbonari could well boar, 
and they never fully revived But in the 
menu time, the principles of the society had 
taken deep root not only in Italy, hut in 
Fiance, and, indeed, in all the countucs west 
of tin' Rhine and the Danube. 

Now it was that the gloat leader Giuseppe 
Marini appealed, and became, what he con- 
tinued to be until hi* death, the leader of 
Italian Liberalism. Few patriots of greater 
abilities or purposes more sincoio lmvo arisen 
in ancient or modern times. He came among 
the chaotic elements of the disintegrated 
Carbonari and instituted a now society by 
the name of Y oung Italy But before the latter 
association lmd spuing into power, the revo- 
lutionary fever laid, of its own heat and 
motion, agam appeared in Italy. In the spring 
of 1881, Fiu run, Modenu, and the Papal States 
were roused from their stupor by the voice of 
rebellion crying in divers places But the 
armies of Austria weie, for the second time, 
called to the aid of absolutism, and the ie- 
vohs were suppressed. In the following year 
Romagna renounced .the authority of the Pope, 
ami attempted to gain independence. But 
the Holy Father again called the Austrian 
arms to his aid, and the rebellion was un- 
successful, It wag at this juncture that a 
French army also was sent into tlic Peninsula, 
and stationed at Ancona, where it remained 
until 1838. 

The party of Young Italy now emerged 
from the confusion, and the old insurrectionary 
elements began to feel the control of rational 
forces. The society was oigani/.ed to free 
Italy from foreign and domestic tyranny, and 
to secure instead a republican form of govern- 
ment. The bottom pimciple of the order was 
education — political education — and after that, 
insurrection as a right of the people against 
oppression The banner of the society was 
inscribed on the one side with the words Unity 
and Independence, and on die other with Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Humanity. By this time, 
Carlo Felice f Charles Felix) died, and in 1831 
was succeeded by Cario Alberto, better known 
to American readme by bis English name and 
title of Charles Albert t of Sardinia. On hi# 
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accession it mv« ^til l hoped that, since ton 
ye ms pieviously he 3 uul 1 11-1*11 hoiimcd with 
the Litfe of u the E.vCaihnnanj Coiispiiftlnr,” Jiu 
might ->Li 11 Infill u common ^ input liy with the 
people; It wih in thi> belief tlnit Maz/ini, 
noting as “ tin? iuierpieter of 11 hope which lie 
did not share,” addicted a letter to the king, 
urging him to become the lender ot the Italian 
people in then* smuggle for indcpendi nee It 
appoint to have been the misfortune- of C’hmlos 
Albeit to be obliged to let I uouhl wait upon 
1 am not ThL is to mu, that he use* so fitted 
into the monarchy, placed at iLs head, so 
held in cheek by its ti million-, so enthutlled 
by the puueiples iu\d policy which the Con- 
grebes of Vienna and Lay brie h had deviled 
for the govern men t of Em ope, that he must 
needs 1 end opt the methods of the Bombons, 
and fix himself, as they had done, in immemo- 
rial absolutism. 

As soon as the king lmd taken his position, 
the followers of Mnzzini denounced Charles 
Albert ns n traitor to the Italian cau^e, and 
the party of Young Italy began to device the 
means of resistance. Meanwhile, Ma/rim, 
after an imprisonment in a dungeon of Savona, 
went into exile, fust at Marseilles, and at Lei - 
wards, in 1832, at Geneva. By this Lime the 
chapters of Young Italy, established at Genoa, 
Leghorn, and other places, had become strong 
enough to be formidable, and it was believed 
by Muzz mi that a successful insurrection could 
now be started. Accordingly, acting from his 
base in Switzerland, lie pi ojecteil ft rebellious 
expedition against Savoy. The movement, 
however, ended disastrously, even ridiculously. 
It served to reveal to the king the animus of 
the Republic cm party, and to put the Govern- 
ment on the alert against its enemies. At 
this time sonic attempts were made to take 
Charles Albert’s life by assassination The in- 
evitable reaction came on in favor of the king 
and his Administration* A division now ap- 
peared among the Republicans, one party of 
more moderate proclivities daring to believe 
and to say that the regeneration nnd unifi ca- 
tion of Italy oollld be best achieved by the 
agency of the Sardinian Kingdom, while the 
other faction still held to its programme of 
naked republicanism by revolution. 

The writings of Mnzzirn, sent forth at inter- 
vals from his covert in Switzerland, exercised 
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a gient i nil hi ji< nee on tin? M'ntuiih, opinions, 
and methods ot the Italian peoph . LIi- c— ajs 
on political HibpcS ^ f . u . M alien'd hy lepub- 
! heaimii into fill pints ot the count) \ , anil neic 
(b-tiibuted by tin* Italian societies, <0 llufc the 
patnots vote eunuhoio inhumed of the 
thoughts and piupn-e- of then loiulei. At this 
1 time Vincpu/o (hohuli nhn appinm! a- n 
political an ter, jnibb>liing a tunhso in IS 13, 
which contributed much to the conn did a lion 
of public opinion, Oioheih’s iIipoh of die 
iLalmn Government uns the establishment of a. 
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confederation of all the St ft tea under the Pres- 
idency of the Pope. For the maintenance of 
this form, the army of Piedmont was to be- 
evoked. The Government wns to be ft sort of 
spiritual republicanism Gioberti would have 
the Papacy and the Italian Liberals cooperate 
in the common cause. Other writers appeared, 
who still further strengthened the party of 
the model ate Republicans, all of which tended 
to check and subvert tiie JIazzinmn democracy 
by turning into another channel the insurrec- 
tionary forces which the latter had inspired. 
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At this date two other J ema rkublc figures 
appeared on the Italian st-n^c, — one of them 
a patriotic philosopher aad the other a diplo- 
mate and statesman. The Jh>fc was Alejan- 
dro Maiuoni, of Milan, and the other the 
Count Cainiilo Kenso di Cavmir, whoso njimo 
was presently to gain a world' wide sigmilunucc. 
Couieideutly with the emergence of these two 
import ant poi.-onagcs in die foreground of 
Italian history, a thinl figure appealed in the 
famous Giu«eppe Garibuldi, the man of tho 
people. He it was uho ujis destined to win 
for himself the title of knight ermnt of Italian 
liberty. While Cuvour represented by his 
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him the tti color flag had appeared as a (Line 
of fire, which lim'd bo extinguished with uuior 
if that might suffice, otherwise with blood 
“ Impiisonmcnt, Banishment, mul Execution” 
might now have been wutton upon the Papal 
banner instead of Li Libeity, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” It wan duung the pontificate of 
Gregory that the Uitnimontane principles 
which were to become, in com sc of time, the 
very code and cluu ter of his successor, began 
to be fm undated and sent down fiom the 
Papa! chair The reign of the Pope lasted for 
fifteen years, and i\:is terminated by his death 
in June of 1846. Uy that time the Italian 
societies Imd so inulLiplied and expanded 
that all Italy felt the heat, and the rev- 
olutionary impulses of the people were 
ieady at any moment to break forth 
into formidable revolts. 

Now it was, however, that a change 
wns to be given to tho tendency of 
aflftiis in the Mother Church and m 
the civil .society of Italy, by tho policy 
^ of tho new Tope, thus IX He had be- 
' fore his election borne the title of 

A S. 

Caiduml Mustai I'erretti. At the time 
of his election he was fifty-two years of 
1 age, and was destined to “surpass (lie 

* years of Peter;” tlmt is, to have the 

longest pontificate known in liiatory. 

[ Tie assumed the tiara with the avowed 

? pm pose of libeiahzing (he States of tho 

Church, and thus omul luring to the polit- 
ical freedom of all Italy. Gi cat wci o the 
hope*i which wore entertained of the Pope 
by the patriots. Pius was hailed by them 
ns the apostle of Italian unity Saidiuin 


birfcli one of the stiffesfc aihtocmcios of Europe, 
being descended fiom an ancient and honor- 
able family in Piedmont. Garibaldi was simply 
a soil of man, horn in obscurity at Nice, with 
nothing to lose but his life, and nothing to 
gain but tho Independence of his conn tty, 
Before passing, however, into the political 
wlioil which now rises before us, it is proper 
to note some changes which took place in the 
Papal government and administration of this 
period Pope Pius VIII. died at the close of 
1830, having lived in his brief Pontificate to 
hear of the Revolution in France and to feel 
the jar in Italy. He was succeeded in the 
following February by Gregory XVI. To 


and Tuscany made haste to follow the lead of 
the Holy Father, and the three Stales saou 
formed a customs-union on the basis of free 
tiade, a liberated press, and popular lcpre- 
sentation. 

Still, however, tho popular cauac outran tho 
ruleis Tho people having for once found 
vent for their aspirations and activities, dashed 
ahead without knowing whither. In the be- 
ginning of 1848 the island of Sicily declared 
its independence of the King of Naples, and 
the latlei, as a measure of conciliation, granted 
it new Constitution to his subject*. A month 
Intel n revolt broke out in Lombardy, and 
Count Badetaky, the Austrian commander in 
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Nor them Italy, was obliged to fall bark to 
\ eiona. It looked for tho moment as though 
Italy, by au internal cxoiUon, about to 
throw off both Iho civil and leliginuq incubus, 
and take her place among the nations 

But absolutism in the Cluncli and the State 
was not so easily to lcliiiquirii its giasp on the 
society of Italy Tine, CWh* Albeit of 
Siudmia now openly appeared as the champion 
of the national cause against Lhc Austiimifl. 
But Radetzky lotuuied with his armies against 
thp insurgent Italians,, gained Uo decisive vic- 
tories, and reestablished the Imperial authority 
m the north, Nevertheless, Venice, Rome, 
and so vend of the Italian duchies remained 
under the authority of the Republicans, 

So far as foreign influences wcio concerned, 
the Italian patriots had most cause to (bead 
the domination of Austria, It was therefore 
a matter of the greatest concern and the pro- 
fouudest giatification to theruleis of Italy when 
the attention of the Austrians was drawn aside 
to the Hungarian rebellion of 1848. So for- 
midable bad that movement become under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth, Mdr Jdkai, ami 
other Liberal lemleia that it became a serious 
question whether the Austrian rule in Hungary 
could over be restored. Iu the Italian cam- 
paign of 184!), however, E a cl ctzky brought the 
Sardinian Kingdom to the brink of ruin. The 
Italian duchies were restored to the aristocrats. 
Pins IX , who in the previous November had 
fled from Kcmiu to Gauta, and had there been 
completely cured of his impossible libeialism, 
resumed the government of the Papal States, 
Garibaldi made unwearied efforts to uphold 
the national cause, but his exertions were of 
no avail Fiance had now become embroiled 
in tho struggle, and a Ficneh army of occupa- 
tion had been llnown into Italy. The iniucli 
of this invading force was first directed against 
tho city of Tuvin, and after wards against 
Romo The primary motive > so far as public 
avowal was concerned, was to relieve the dis- 
tit^s of the Papacy. Pius IX., thus sup- 
ported by tho bayonets of France, found little 
difficulty in restoring his authority in the 
Eternal City. Venice also surrendered to the 
Austrians, and in most of tlu 1 States the ic- 
actionary party gained the complete ascend- 
ency. For tbo time it appeared that the 
Pope, backed by the united power of Franco 


and AiMi ia, \\,h about tn become once mutes 
an impoilniit figme in hhtoiy. The Vatican 
and Kt. IVloiY wrie to bo once more H\r- 
1 minded with tho pannpl} of fmoign ufoolutwn, 
mid the median al dienm of the Ooiigre-s of 
Vienna and Madame TCiu<leiu.r was to be fill 
filled by tho uviowning of the past in the city 
of the Cko^ai-, 

But other historical fences woie now at 
noik, wluoh wcie hi on to emm tcinct tho in- 
hibition of the ntiuciiK In the Mmnncr of 
1848, Chillies Albeit uf Sardinia uus hope- 
le-dy defeated by the Austrians at Cifetwzn. 
The king fell buck to Milan, where he made 
an armistice null the enemy, and pieseiitly 
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afterwards surrendered the city. When the 
truce expired he again entered the field with 
an army of Piedmontese, and met Marshal 
Radct/lcv on the field of Noyau a. Here he 
fought his last despeuite battle, in which ha 
Was finally defeated and Iris army dispersed, 
lie thereupon abdicated the tin one in favor of \ 
his son, Victor Emanuel II., and iu July of 
1849 died of a broken heaiL It '\ns this 
young king, Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, who 
now became the head and frnui of the opposi- 
tion to the rcKctiouaiy party. It is «aid that 
lm wore from liis youth a sword with Vive fa 
JRepublique inscribed on the blade 1 Certain it 
is that lie began hia reign by fostering liberal 
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institutions m Ins own dominions, ami getting 
the dangerous example of freedom to the other 
States of Italy. The Austrian authorities 


the Italian Cei’heins lhiil loads weie com 
^tructed. The harbors of Venice were im- 
proved. The postal system was revised, and 
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were soon obliged to attempt the pacification 
of the Itahaus by the mute rial improvement 
of the country, They would throw a sop to 


a tariff reform instituted; all of which was 
well, but could hardly compensate for the 
denial of political rights to the people. 


Chapter CXLvi.-Victor Emanuel 


HE year 1849, with its es- 
tablished reaction, seemed 
for the moment to he the 
ruin of the popular cause. 
Here was the Pope, back 
in Home, gone over finally 
and forever to Ultramon- 
tane principles. The Austrians were victori- 
ous in all the North. Only the young King 
Victor Emanuel and his Government now 
seemed to intcipose in tlie way of a completed 
counter revolution. But nt this moment there 
was a revival in the sea- beds of Italian hu- 
manity. The death of Charles Albert set 


nmtiy of the Nationals, and even many of the 
Republicans, to thinking whether after all the 
Jate king had not been a friend to the cause of 
Italian unity and liberation The thoughtful 
reader will not fail to notice the parallel bore 
presented betsYom the changing public opinion 
-of Italy and the corresponding fact in Ger- 
many, of tor the failuic of tl\e National Assem- 
bly nt Frankfort. Up to that ti me the Ger- 
man Liberals had sought the unification of the 
Fatherland on the abstract basis of ideas and 
deductions. They would fain make a Consti- 
tution on theoretical principles, have it ac- 
cepted by all the German peoples, and thus 
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into one the diverge nationalities between 
the Uln no and the confines of Fob uni The 

piojcct was doomed to signal linkin' The at- 
tention of the country was turned by the* logic 
of events ftom a government, speculative to a 
government leal. It was .seen Hint Gmmin 
unity could best be attained under lh e loader- \ 
ship of Prussia and the direction of the IIou-o j 
of Ilohonzullerii. In like manner the Italian | 
patriots not, indeed, the more radical follow- 
er of jNrjizziiii , hut the model ate Republicans 
and Nationals — came to believe m the possibil- 
ity ftud practicability of regenerating and 
unifying Italy under the auspices of the Kai- 
<1 in inn Kingdom and the dace turn of the 
Hou.se of Savoy. 

It was found that the new sovereign lmd 
ill him die mettle and en turpi iso of greatnc^. 
The light of promise shone forth from his 
policy. True, the Ultra-Republican a sought 
his overthrow. They excited an insurrection 
in Genoa, which was put down by force. 
They adopted the motto, “ Better Italy en- 
slaved than delivered over to the son of the 
traitor, Charles Albert.” But the bitterness 
of Moz/dni could not prevail against the will 
of the people and the irresistible course of 
events, It became a conviction with the Na- 
tional paity that Piedmont was to become the 
nucleus of Italian independence. The intel- 
lectual party was in large measure converted 
to the new view of wlmt was best for Italy 
Even Giobcrti recanted his former doctrines, 
taught as he had been by the lapse of the 
Papacy, and fell in with the popular cause. 
Many prominent Republicans became the opeu 
advocates of tho policy which pointed to the 
Sardinian Kingdom as the beginning of 
national unity. At last, \i\ 1857, the so-called 
National Society was founded, on secular 
principles, limiting its endeavor to the single 
end of the emancipation and nationality of 
Italy. Garibaldi gave in hia submission to the 
new principle of political action, ami was, in 
com sc of time, one of the presidents of the 
National Society. 

Tho movement was strongly enforced by 
tho policy of tho ICing. Victor Emanuel 
from the first was proof against both the 
seductions and menaces of Austria. True, big 
mother had been an Austrian archduchess, 
and his wife also was a Ilnpslnirg princess of 


nOn 

tho same high Kink. The king adopted the 
motto, “The Ibui-e of Savoy ran m>t 
He pledger] to Italy the fidelity of ln^ ail* 
iiiiuHtiation, (lie integrity nf Ijh puipo^es. 

lie leiniudcd the country that ln^ limine had 
never bioken faith with the people, lie 
unci took great and Kilntuiy lefouns, The 
army was icmgain/erl, and the financial system 
of the kingdom iceonTiueted on scientific 
principles. In 1N00 ail act \\a* priced by 
uliioh the ecclesiastical cuurK wuio abulishcd 
and a civil judiciary established in-tead. 
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Four years after wauls a bill was passed by 
which the leligious corporations were greatly 
restricted in their privileges, and the Church 
property placed under the control of the State. 
At this time there wcia m the Kingdom of 
Sardinia no fewer than forty-one Bishops, a 
thousand four hundred and seventeen religious 
establishments, and about eightceu thousand 
monks. It will be readily perceived against 
vhfit tremendous pressure of bigotry, self- 
interest and superstition the reforms of Victor 
Emanuel were carried into effect 
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Nor may \yo, here ftul to mite the beginning in tho wav with Russia; ami Sardinian soldiers* 
of the ascendency of Count Favour. In the made their presence lelt in the armies of Eng- 

Govevmnent of Victor Emanuel, he held the hind and Fiance and Turkey on the chores of 

position of jMmiater of C'ommcicL*. Fium the the Black Sea. When the struggle wns over, 

first, however, he was a master-spirit in the Cn v our earn c as the leprc&entativc of the king- 

Cabinet. Though hesitant in speech, he bi might dom to the Congress of the Poweis at Paris, 
to his public address the invincible logic of and his incisive genius was one of the gieat 

facts, the energy of a gieat purpose, and the agencies in the forma tiou of the important 

eloquence cf moral foiee. As early as 1852 Treaty of 1850. 

we find Cavour fomiing a cudliticm with the The oxpeueiicos thus gained by Count Ca- 
Deniocratie leadoi.^. This ytep was taken vour weie soon analyzed and reduced to ft 

against the fms of D’Azeghn and the king, theory of action for the Government of VictOY 

Emanuel. The Count had piofonmlly 
penetrated the sentiments and political 
methods of Great Britain and France. 
Pie saw in the former country many evi- 
dences of sympathy with the Italian 
cause; but be also measuied with a reed 
the dimensions and peculiarities of the 
English character. He came to under- 
stand tlmt English political sympathy did 
lot signify go venue ntal action and support 
for the cau^e which had awakened the 
sentiment. On the other hand, ho found 
in Fiance nn almost exact 1 overall of 
these conditions. He perceived that if 
Louis Napoleon, now Emperor of the 
French, and clearly in the ascendant in 
the n Hairs of Europe, could be won to the 
cau®c of Italy, such gain would signify a 
pmctical support to the cau^o, with the 
almost certain elevation of the IIou&g of 
Savoy to the soveieignty of the whole 
Peninsula lie accordingly adopted the 
policy of di awing close the ties beta ecu 
the Kingdom of Sardinia and the Empire 
of Fiance. lit? sought and piesenlly se- 
cured intimate, almost conlideiiihd, rela- 
tions with Napoleon III, He peicaivcd 
clearly enough that in couisc of time a bicak 
who doubted, the expediency of drawing the between Fiance and Aiwtvui wab inevitable, 

naked Republicanism of Italy to Lhe support and in such nn event his busy biain easily de- 
af the throne. But the influence of Gavimr velopcd the vision of Italian liberation and 

prevailed, and in the following year he mse unity 

to the position of Piimc Minister Tie inline- No other statesman ever had a moie dif- 
dintely thrust out a powerful hand into the ficult und dangerous, paifc to pcrfomi than did 

affairs of Em ope. lie almost ohtimled him- Count Cuvour in the period from 1850 to 1859. 

self into the international council® which pre- In several instances the rather sphinx-like 

ceded the Crimean IVau No statesman in Louis Napoleon was about to break away from 

Em ope umleistnod better than he that great the complication. Felice, Qrsini’s bomb came 

complication called the Eastern Question. He near to exploding the whole enterprise which 

brought Sardinia into union with the Allies the Sardinian diplomatist hiul contrived with 
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eo much skill. The Emperor of the French | 
might well distrust an filliixnce with a country j 
tor the ultimate purpose of its liberation when j 
the Republicans of that country weie sending ! 
out evangelists of assas^i nation to destroy hi* 
own life. But the matter was smoothed over, 
explained aivav, and expiated with n statute 
wherein the Government of Victor Emanuel 
defined the crime of political murder and pre- 
scribed severe penalties therefor. 

While Cavour was thus engaged in fos- 
tering and maintaining a lull fiacre t alliauce 
with France, Austria adopted the policy of 
conciliation with respect to the Balm ns. The 
filmy eyes of the House of Hapsburg were 
opened wide enough to see the danger of the 
threatened Franco-Itrdmn alliance, and Fran- 
cis Joseph would fain win the people of Italy 
away from their French sympathies by con- 
ceding to them such political lights as bad 
been hitherto denied Well grounded were 
the fears of Austria, but impoteut her efforts. 
Cavour, not satisfied with the security which lie 
now felt on the side of France, next nought 
successfully to obtain the sympathy of Russia 
in the impending struggle. He aimed at 
nothing less than a triple alliance of France, 
Russia, and Italy against Austria in the coming 
struggle for the independence of his country. 
The great diplomatist showed himself pre- 
eminently qualified to prepare a crisis and tc 
permit it to break with its own internal foice*. 
By the beginning of 1859 ha had everything 
in readiucss, The situation was so contrived 
that Austria herself must go to war. The 
people of Lombardy had been encouraged to 
send repeated memorials to the cabinet of 
Vienna, complaining to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and indeed to all Europe, of the tyran- 
nies to which they were perpetually subjected. 
Austria must needs regard tho Sardinian 
Kingdom as the origin and cause of these 
agitations. At length the misunderstanding 
proceeded so far that Francis Joseph orde\ed 
the Austrian Minister to withdraw from Turin, 
and at the same time to demand the disarm- 
ament of fhe Sardinian Kingdom. Such n 
demand would of course be refused, and war 
must thereupon ensue. On the 1st of Jain 
tmry, in the year just named, Victor Emanuel, 
in opening the Parliament indicated in the 
apeech from tho throne the crisis which was 


| imminent. “ \W are not/' said he, “in- 
| sensible to the cry of HufFering (Onulorfi Dolor?) 
j that rLe* to us from many parts of Italy. 11 
I This Gfhh di l)oh»(\ or C'jy of Dolor, became 
the watch- word of the Italians in the struggle 
upon which they were now to enter. 

On the evening of this very day on which 
Victor Emanuel opened the Italian Parliament 
aud virtually piedicted tho war with Austiin, 
the Emperor Napoleon held a reception foi 
tlie diploma tical corps at the Palace of tho 
Ely ^e. When the various Ministers were 
presented mi that occasion, nml Baron Hu bn er, 
the Austrian Ambassador, bowed to pay his 
respect*, the Emperor, in answer, abruptly 
cxpie«sed bis i egrets at 11 the altered rehiiona be- 
tween Austria and Fumce!” The lenmrk occa- 
sioned a great ^enmtion throughout Europe. 
There could be but one meaning given to the 
significant utteiance of Napoleon, and that 
was war. For that event both Austria and 
France now made strenuous preparations. 
Italy herself became a ferment of agitation. 
The French Emperor gave, as an explanation 
of his course, the declaration of a purpose “ to 
make Italy free from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic 11 Tliis meant, however, that a certain 
mental reservation existed; for near the close 
of the preceding year Count Cavour and Napo- 
leon, in a meeting at PJombi&ros, had agreed 
that in case of the success of the project for the 
emancipation of Italy under the auspices of 
France, the Empeior should receive Nice and 
Savoy as his portion of the spoils, 

The petty l'ulers of the Italian duchies 
sought for u while to stay the storm, but were 
soon obliged to fly befoie the wind. Thus 
did the small dignitaries of Parma, Tuscany, 
and Modenn ; and their flight was this time 
final. On the 30th of January, 1859, the 
Princess Clotilda, daughter of Victor Emanuel, 
was given in marriage to Prince Napoleon, 
cousin of the Emperor. Soon came, on tho 
part of France, ii declaration of war, and then 
the counter declaration by Austitn, in which 
Francis Jose jdi denounced Napoleon III. ns the 
flve-brand of Europe These amenities were at 
once followed by actual hostilities. The French 
invasion began. The Sardinians were joined 
by the patriots of Italy, ami the struggle 
began for the possession of the Peninsula. On 
the 20th of May, 1859, the fiist decisive battle 
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was fought at Montebello, in which the 
Austrians were loutcd. A fow days aftvr- 
wards a conflict at Pales tro had a like ie»ult. 
The Austrian army then ic treated across the 
Micino, and made a stand oil the field of 
Magenta. PI ere, on the 4th of June, wan 
fought one of the great buttles of the war 
The French ami Sauluiians, under command 
of Marshal MaeMuhon and Napoleon in pet- 
son, made the attack upon the Auntriau posi- 
tion with great spirit. One of the clucf cental a 
of the struggle was at the bridge oi iluOhlom, 


and MacMahon. TIig hittci was made Duke 
oi Magenta on the field of battle, 

In tiic meantime, Gun I midi had invaded 
Western Lombard y and achieved some signal 
* accedes. The populations of the Lombard 
cities broke out m lnMureelion. On the (lay 
alter the battle of M agent a, the people of 
Milan rose, and the Austrian gnu ism took to 
flight. On the 7th oi* June, Pavia was evacu- 
ated by the Austrians and on the follow ing 
day the Forties of Mclogunno was captured, 
after a hard fight, by the French and Sardiu- 



BATTLE OF fiOLFERlNO. 


which was seuea fhnea taken and lost during the 
battle. Tho Austrians fought with great 
bravery. They had <m the field about sev- 
enty-five thousand men, while the nllied forces 
amounted to fifty-five thousand, The conflict 
continued until after sunset, when the Aus- 
trians, losing about ten thousand men in 
killed mid wounded, besides seven thousand 
prisoners, were driven out of Magenta. The 
loss of the allies was about four thousand. 
The Austrians were poorly commanded, while 
the French and Sardinians were under splen- 
did discipline in the hands of the Emperor 
N — Vol a — ii 


inm At the same time "Victor Emanuel and 
the Emperor rode in triumph into Milan, 
The Austrian strongholds went clown one by 
one. The defeated army fell hack to wlmt is 
known as the Line of the Mincio, and took 
up a position near the village of Solferino. 
Here, on the 24th of June, TYrmcis Joseph 
staked everything on a decisive battle. He 
had under his command nearly a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, while the nllied 
forces were not quite a hundred mid fifty 
thousand strong. The battle of Solferino 
began early in the morning, and for sixteen 
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hours the allied armies of Franco ami Sardinia, 
led by Napoleon in peiscm, contended with 
the superior forces of Austria under Francis 
Joseph. Again the French were completely 
victorious, inflicting upon the Austrians a loss 
of twenty-sis thousand in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners 

Thus the line of the Mincio was secured 
by the allies, who crossed over and invested 
Pesehiem. All Europe was in expectation of 
auother great buttle „ It was evident to alL 
that the Emperor Napoleon had made himself 
master nf the situation, and great events were 
awaited in the denouement. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Louis Napoleon changed his plan, and 
Europe was surprised with the news that an 
armistice for five weeks had been declared. 
The Fieuch Emperor, instead of freeing the 
country from the Alps to the Adriatic, had 
met Francis Joseph iu person at VUlafranea, 
and had concluded with him a pieliminnry 
treaty which was evidently to become definitive. 
Doubtless the altered purposes of Napoleon 
were attributable to a well-grounded belief 
that Prussia was about to interfere m the 
contest. 

The preliminaries hastily agreed upon at 
Vfllafranea were soon confirmed by the Treaty 
of Ziirich, signed on the 10th of November, 
1859. Italy was not freed from foreign 
domination, but the cause of nationality had 
received a great impetus from the war Lom- 
bardy was, by the tei ms of the treaty, assigned 
to Sardinia, but Venice remained to Austria; 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany was restored. 
As for the rest, it was proposed that the 
Italian principalities of the Central Peninsula 
should be formed into a confederation under 
the presidency of the Pope. 

Great was the disappointment, the mortifi- 
cation, of the Italian patriots. The Piedmontese 
who had made such heroic sacrifices felt that 
their king had been handled ns n puppet by 
Napoleon, and that their great Minister had 
been overreached by perfidy. Others imagined 
that Favour himself had been to blame — that 
ho was one of the parties to the miserable on t- 
come of the war. Little were the Italian 
Republicans disposed to accept the terms of 
Vil hi franca. They entered a protest ngninst 
the restoration of their old rulers. A project 
was agitated for the transfer of certain of the 


duchies to the .Kingdom of Sardinia, but 
Victor Emanuel deemed it imprudent, under 
the circumstances, to attempt the government 
of United Italy. He accordingly declined to 
accept the leadeiahip of the discontented 
States, and the treaty of Zurich was nominally 
ratified. 

It waa presently divulged that Louis Na- 
poleon, as the price of his assistance in a cause 
which he had abandoned in the fall tide of 
success, Luul received, by the secret agieement 
with Cavour, the principalities of Nice and 
Savoy. This measure also was distasteful in 
the last degree to the Italian Nationalists. In- 
stead of a complete union of all Italy, they 
saw two of their ancient provinces taken away 
and annexed to France. One of these was the 
ancestral scat of the House of Savoy. It 
chanced that Garibaldi was lnmself a native of 
Nice, and in his rage at what wns clone, 
he declared that “that man” — meaning Oft' 
vour — had made him a foreigner in his own 
house. Nevertheless, the tide soon turned, 
and it began to be aecn that, although Italy 
had not been completely redeemed and unified, 
she had nevertheless made a tremendous stride 
in the direction of liberty and union. The 
high road at leant was opened, and at the other 
end of that road lay— Rome. 

Thus the movement for the unification of 
Italy continued. Notwithstanding the inter- 
vention of France, the patriots pressed for- 
ward with renewed courage in their own 
cause. Ill the beginning of 1860 an nisunec- 
tion broke out m Sicily, which was destined to 
bring about, before its work was done, the 
very thing which the Fmnco-Austrian war had 
failed to accomplish — namely, the unification 
of Italy. The Sicilian patriots took up arms. 
No sooner was the news of the revolt carried: 
to the north than Garibaldi, who was now at 
Genoa, went on board a Sardinian steamer, 
and, on the 11th of May, landed with a force 
of volunteers at the town of Mumila, one of 
the principal sea-ports on the west coast of 
Sicily. Here lie assumed the office of Dicta- 
tor; but acted in the name of Victor Emanuel. 
The Sicilian pntiiots flocked to his standard, 
and in a few days Sicily was conquered. It 
wns one of the movements in which Count 
Cavour, constrained by international complica- 
tions, was obliged to play the part of the fox* 
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While secretly favoring Gniibaldi and hn 
woik, he made haste to tell the Euiopean Gov- 
ernments that Sardinia was soiry fo»’ the thing 
done! 

Meanwhile, the popular leader, completely 
victorious in Sicily, crossed over into Italy. 
There he defeated the forces of Francis II., 
King of the Two Sicilies, and drove that 
alleged monarch into Gacta. Thence Gari- 
baldi marched to Naples, where he was joined 
by Mnzzini ; nor was his purpose of continu- 
ing the mareh to Knme much dhguhed Korn 
the public. It was evident that while Gnu- 


revolution. For n hiief <?eaiOn anarchy way 
threatened, but the genius of the diplomatist 
stood him well in hand. He tried Napoleon 
again, and found nut that the Empeior was 
willing that the Papal States should be con- 
solidated with the Kingdom of Sardinia, if 
the same should be done under monai eliical 
and Catholic auspices. Tins was the great 
point in the game. Cavour accmdrugly hur* 
nod forward nn army to Rome, and thus an- 
ticipntcd the very act which the rn«line«9 of 
Garibaldi would have puisued in the cause ot 
Republicanism. The Papal troops were de* 



Landing of garibaldi at Marsala— D rawn g nroiing 


baldi proclaimed Victor Emanuel, there wns a 
strong tide of Republicanism bearing him on. 
After gaining victories at Cajnzin and Volturnn, 
he finally compelled the surrender of the For- 
tress of Gacta. 

Never was a statesman in a more troubled 
rektiou than was Count Cavour at tins junc- 
ture. He perceived clearly that if the head- 
strong Garibaldi should make his way to Rome 
and dismpt the Papacy, international intci- 
ference w’ould ensue, anrl perhaps the great 
gains already made to the cau.sc of Italian in- 
rlfMvm donee and unity he dissipated by counter- 


fen ted in battle by the Geneial of Victor 
Emanuel. Ui hino and Perugia wore occupied , 
and the Papal States were consolidated with 
the other territories, under the ^ay of Victor 
Emanuel. Thus, while holding back Garibaldi 
with one lmnd, Count Cavoiu himself accom- 
plished with tlie other what Europe would 
permit Ann to do, hut would not permit to 
Gaiibakli. The announcement of the result 
by Cavour to the Pail lament at Turin was 
sufficiently significant. He simply said : u Gari- 
baldi wishes to perpetuate the Revolution ; we 
wish to terminate it.” Soon afterwards, in a 
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despatch to the Prurann Cabinet, the Count 
said: ‘'We aie Itv'.y ; we work m her name; 
but at the same A .\mr ' . la our pul icy to mod- 
e ate tiie natiow movement and main (am the 
inonuichical principle. ” As to Garibaldi, he, 
with his usual patriotism, accepted the thing 
accompli shed, resigned hiss Dicta tor&hip, and 
retired to CViprera 

It thus happened that in the early months 
of 1861 all Italy, with the exception of Rome 
find Venice, had been liberated. The domin- 
ions of Fianeis II. in the south were annexed 
to the kingdom of Sardinia by a jrffbUcitc. 
Better than all, Europe at large had virtually 
given lmr assent to the unification of Italy. 
The event was ripe for consummation. Victor 
Emanuel was accordingly pioclnimjed King of 
Italy. On the 18th of February the first 
Italian Parliament was convened at Turin. 
There, on the 2(>fch of the month, the vote was 
passed to confer the crown of United Italy on 
the son of Charles Albert. The Italian Senate 
was filled with Nationalists, Liberals, patriots. 
There, amongst the rest, pat the aged and 
benign Alessandro Mairzoni, whose writings, 
as wo have already remarked, had contributed 
so much to the emancipation of his country. 

The events here described wore at once the 
culmination and the end of the great emoer 
of Camille Benso di Cavour. To him most of 
all, so far as personal agency was concerned, 
the great work must bo attributed. The 
Durden which he hiul borne for years was 
weii nigh i intolerable, hut he lived to see the 
Italy of his dreams rising fiom the dust and 
degradation of the past. He saw the new 
Power which ho lmd created enter the rank 
of nations under the banner of enlightenment 
aud progress. Recently the Count had been 
soreiy tiicd. After the treaty of Villafianca 
a break occurred between him and Victor 
Emanuel, and Cavmir resign ■ mI his office. But 
motives of patriotism prevailed, and the king 
recalled him to power and honor. For seveial 
years it lmd been noticed b} his friends tlmt 
his health was becoming precarious inia-’- the 
stress of great exertion mid consLant nppu 
lion to the business of the kingdom In fact, 
his powerful brain ftrnl nervous .system began 
to give way under the heat and combustion of 
overwork, greater than any man could bear, 
Already at the opening of the National Parlia- 


menfc, in February of 1861, the Count had 
cnteied the last not of Ins life. He continued 
to paitinpate for a short tiuiem the discussions 
of the body, ami in the diiection of the Gov- 
ernment. He was pressed down with a sense 
of increasing responsibilities ; for the healing 
of the wounds of Italy’ the closing of rents 
and fissures, the putting aside of tiro ancient 
prejudices and local animosities of the people, 
together with the institution of those roforms 
which lie, more than any other statesman, per- 
ceived to be necessary to the future safety and 
piospcrity of the kingdom, bore upon him ns 
an intolerable burden which could not be 
thrown aside. Medical science was of uo avail 
in postponing the catastrophe. His nerves 
gave way. For a few days his mind wan- 
dered through feverish talk relative to the 
affairs of Italy, and then, on the 6th of June, 
1861, lie died, being then in the fifty-first year 
of liis age. 

Such was the birth of modern Italy. The 
country entered upon what promised to he a 
career of lionoi among the European nations. 
As yet the capital of Italy was at Turin. 
There Victor Emanuel fixed Ins court, after 
his proclamation. The great drawback to the 
forward movement of Italy was the fact that 
Rome was still shut up against the movement 
of the ngo. Moieovcr, the status of the Eter- 
nal City, under The suzerainty of the Pope, was 
maintained by ft French army of occupation. 
The support of the Mother Chinch in Franco 
had become a necessity t$ Napoleon III., who, 
in return for the favor, persisted in the policy — 
as indeed ho must— of upholding the Pope 
in his sovereignty over the so-called States of 
the Church. This for the time prevented the 
establishment of the capital at Rome. The 
anomaly was thus presented of a kingdom of 
United Italy with its seat of government far 
in the North, at Turin, in the vulloy of the 
Po. The natural and historical capital of the 
Italian Peninsula and of the Roman lace was 
held by an ecclesiastical potentate, reigning as 
the succec^or of St. Peter and the representa- 
tive of the past, rather than by the will of the 
people, or in the interests of secular society. 

From this time forth until tho removal of 
this Tnachronism, tho pressure was constant for 
the transfer of the Italian capital to its natural 
place on :he banks of the Tiber. At length 
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the ftoat of government was iemo\ed fiom 
Turin to Floicnco, 'w Inch was the fn4 stage ui 
the governmental piogicss tow aid the destined 
end, Victor Emanuel himself hail been xaised 
as a sttict Catholic He proie^ed himself to 
be a loyal son of the Chuich. He was neither 
a lehgiomst noi n philosopliel, hut was xathei 
a stein mail of afiiuis, dealing with practical, 
complications, winch must he solved in apiac- 
tical ninmier. He saw cleaily enough that the 
establishment of Ins government, so far as its 
local habitation wag concerned, in the Eternal 
City, was a necessity of the situation. He ac- 
cordingly opened negotiations with the Pope, 
but the Holy Fathei would not consent under 
any consideiatiou that the secular government 
should be planted in Rome. The solution of 
the problem remained to be given by the 


the conflict, after a brief continuance of 
seven week 5 ?, was biouglit to a conclusion on 
the nu 1 mumble field of Katlow.i- Thcie the 
question was quickly M>f\eil in ihvm of the 
IcadeiJnp and (hmmmnee of the Piu^inn 
Powei iu the affans of Central Eumpo Ail* 
tua was completely beaten, and Finncis 
Joseph was obliged, not only to leruiuucc his 
claims to the Italian duckies, but al-o to cede 
the piovinco of Vonetift to the Kingdom of 
Italy. That which Napoleon HI. had been 
unable or unwilling to accomplish as n thing 
impracticable or inexpedient, was suddenly 
eflectcd by the keen swoid of Hohen/ollern 
laid across the table of diplomacy. Tins was 
the last of the Italian jn mcipalities requisite 
to the territorial unification of the Kingdom 
of Italy. On the 7th of November Victor 
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breakiug of another histoiical crisis, involving 
some of the major States of Europe 

For the time had now come when the 
question was to be determined whether Prus- 
sia or Austiia should lend in the gieat work 
of consolidating tlio German peoples under a 
common government; and ad mi initiation. We 
have already seen how the difficulty fiiose in 
Germany relative to the peninsular provinces 
of Schleswig and HoUteiu We have re- 
nmiked upon the far-i caching find encigetic 
policy of Bismarck, by which tiro tiain w T as 
laid for an explosion, which in its lesults must 
decide whether Prussia or Austiia should 
become the arbiter of the German nations. 
It is not needed, theiefoic, in this connection, 
to lecite again the antecedents of the Prusso- 
Austii.ui War of 1800 .Suffice it to say that 


Emanuel made a public entry into the square 
of St Mark, in token of his sovereignty over 
that ancient metropolis 

11 Wheie Venice sate in state, throned on her 
bundled isles n 

Meanwhile, the antecedents were slowly pre- 
paring for the vvithdiiuval of the Fieneh tioops 
from Rome. The retention by foieign powers 
of Venice and the Papal States — for the Pope 
was now virtually foieign to all the instincts 
of Italian nationality— bad been ever distaste- 
ful to the Italian Radicals, who, nffcei Villa- 
fiancn, lost no nppoitmuty to provoke such 
conflicts as might conduce to the desired end. 
Fiom 1861 to 1866, Italy was the scene of 
many patiiotic agitations having for their aim 
lhf> conquest of Venice and the lecoveiy of 
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Rome v In pitch agitations Gauhaldi was the 
natural leader. In 18G2 lie made a second 
invasion r>f Sicily; but in this inquire, though 
lie had the assent of the Pit me Minuter 
Rattazzi, who had followed Rican oil, succc^nr 
of Cavour in office, the Prime Minister had 
not the assent of the Eiwperoi Napoleon, The 
latter, therefore, who legfirded Gan bald da 
movements as a menace to the Pupae}?, inter- 
fered, and the Italian (Umnnment wns 
obliged, at the dictation of Fiance, to meet 
Garibaldi in battle. The Goneial was defeated 
hy the king's forces, was wounded, and obliged 
to go again into retirement at Cajuem 
Strangely enough, however, the attempted 
Garibaldi an lie volution had excited the sym- 
pathy of Europe, and Napoleon III was con- 
strained by the pievnihng diplomatic al senti- 
ment to agree, even before the day of Snrtnwn., 
to a gradual withdrawal of the Fiench army 
of occupation from Rome. This agreement 
was made on the understanding that certain 
concessions should be made by the Italian 
Government to the Pope with respect to Ins 
rights and prerogatives, and these concessions, 
agreed to by Victor Emanuel and his Govern- 
ment, were known henccfoith in the annals of 
Italy as the “Papal Guarantees." 

We have already remarked upon the alli- 
ance which Bismaiclc secured with Italy be- 
foie the outbreak of the war between Prussia 
and Austria. It was agreed that the Italian 
and Prussian armies should cooperate in the 
impending conflict. Much was expected by 
the Prussian Government from the coopera- 
tion of Italy; but the expectation resulted in 
disappointment The army of 1 taly was thrown 
into the field, ami was planted, with much 
spirit, beyond the Mincio. Several engage- 
ments ensued with divisions of the Austrian 
army, at Custozza, Monte SueRo, and Lissa, 
in all of which tho Italians, whether by land 
or sea, suffered defeat The mo\ cment from 
this side against Austria served the purpose of 
a clever diversion, blit otherwise was of no 
effect. The result was deiogatoiy to the mil- 
itary leputation of Italy, and had it not been 
for the vehemence with which Prussia pressed 
her enemy on the other side, the consequences 
to Italy must have been disastrous in the lust 
degree. But the battle of Koniggrdtz did the 
work for Austria, and she suddenly found her- 


pelf in a condition wherein ghc mini plead 
in modest, rather than dictate in haughty, 
term*. It thin happened that, through the 
complete Uiuinph of Pmssm, Italy emerged 
avi th great nihautngo from the war. Nmv it 
was that ^he gained Vcuetia and the so called 
QyiadnlaUnd FortvoMM, upon which Austria 
had hithcito depended tin the maintenance of 
her supremacy in the South. Pm mu per- 
mitted her enemy to retain Etna mid Dal- 
matia, but would concede nothing further. 

In the meantime Napoleon I1L, in accoid- 
ancc with the agreement which he had made 
in his September Convention with Victor 
Emanuel, piocoudcd to withdraw his troops 
from Rome Such ay as the peculiar situation 
of ailiins in Italy that the movement was one 
of hazard, not only to the Papacy, but to the 
kingdom. The Government of Victor Eman- 
uel had been huildcd by the middle and upper 
elapses of society. By them it was supported. 
In it the under man in Italy had thus far had 
but little part or lot, The under man was a 
Republican, a Radical, an enemy of the Papacy. 
While accepting the rule of Victor Emanuel, 
tiie lower claves of society, who hud been in- 
fected with the teachings of Mnzzini, awaited 
each recurring opportunity to agitato for the 
complete suppression of the Papal system, and 
the establishment of Republicanism throughout 
Italy. 

The withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome, iu 18GG, appeared to the Italian Radicals 
to bring in the expected day of deliverance. 
With the outgoing of the soldiers of France 
from the Eternal City, there sat the Papacy, 
without defense. It w r ns as if the cordon 
around St. Peter's lmd been broken down 
by barbarians. Garibaldi and his fellow- 
patriots seized the opportunity. Tho General 
publicly announced bis determination to take 
Rome or die in the attempt Mnzzini gave 
his counsel to the game end. The patriots 
rose in obedience to the cause. Rattazzi, the 
Prime Minister, nodded, ns Cavour had done, 
to the democratic leaders, as much as to say, 
“Do it not, but do it speedily.” But the 
nod of Rattnzzi was not the Olympian nod of 
Cavour. Gniibaldi rushed forward to the 
attack, and gained n victory at Monte Eotondo. 
To him it made no difference that Victor 
Emanuel and his Government lmd agreed 
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tliat the Papal territories and authority 
should bo lespocted He at least t lmd b van 
no paity to such an agioemeub He at least 
had never recognized the so-called “Guar- 
antees'* of the Papacy. He accordingly 
pressed on to Men tana 

But in the meantime the lcmg had pro- 
claimed his intention to keep faith with llin 
Pope, and Louis Napoleon had mterfeied 
\v^tkthe.dv.\m\\dtlvivttUe Pwpvvl rights should, 
in accordance with the September Conven- 
tion, be strictly observed. A com bmed force 



By tins time a new international complica- 
tion had arisen, out of which the linal hbeia- 
tion of Italy was to filing. The jealousy of 
Fiance and Prussia giewhot to the point of 
combustion We have seen in a preceding 
cliaptei how tlic storm blew up, and finally 
bioke, from the ridiculous eircu instance of 
the nomination by the Cortes of Prince Leo- 
pold of HoheuzoLlern lor the Spanish throne. 
Tl\ev>vu\u\\ev of IH70 hi ought U\e cUuutx, svwd 
the beginning of autumn the catastrophe. 
The German artillery, planted on the heights 
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of French and Papal troops cawie upon Gari- 
baldi, and he was obliged to sui lender his 
forces. He was ai rested by order of the 
Italian Government, and was foi a few 
weeks confined in prison, aftei which he 
went back to Ins island home at Oaprem 
As soon ns the revolt was suppressed, as soon 
as the Fie n cli Emperoi had discerned the true 
intent of the Italian democracy, he sent back 
his troops to Koine, where they remained 
as the protecting power of the Papacy until 
the linal collapse, three years afterwards 


vAuvuvd Sedan , powwded the French tvvmy Ivde 
a bloody mass in the crater, and the white 
flag announced the end of the French lim- 
piia By this time the French soldiers had, 
of necessity, been withdrawn froitt all for- 
eign parts, including Italy Napoleon was 
smuggling no longer for victory, but for 
preservation, and every musket was needed 
in the line which he attempted to inleiposo 
between his dynasty and the advancing col- 
umns oC Germany. 

As soon as Llie capitulation nf Sedan was 
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known in Paiis, ns boon ns the Empno \\n^ 
down, as soon as Empress En genic and her 
son lmd taken flight acro>s the water, Jules 
Fnvre announced the termination of the 
September (Jon vent ion, in which the Jute Em- 
peror lnul agreed to uphold the independence 
of the Papal States of Italy. Notice was 
given to Victor Eimmuel that the Fieueli Re- 
public now conceded to bun the privilege of 
doing as he pleased with that ancient reminis- 
cence, the temporal sovereignly of the Pope, 
It was on the 2 1st of August, 1870, that the 
last of the Fiencli soldiers withdrew from 
Italy. Twelve days afterward** came the gient 
collapse of the French Empire The army of 
Italy was immediately thrown forward, and, 
on the 20th of September of this eventful 
year, entered and took possession of Rome. 
The Italian Parliament immediately posted an 
net defining the future status of the Pope. 
He was to continue to hold the scepter of 
Catholic Christendom, ns hia predecessors had 
done before him. Ho was to retain the 
Vatican Palace, with its dependent suburbs 
known as the f< Leonine City,” the Church of 
Sta, Marin Maggiore and Cast el Gandolfo, on 
the Alban Hill. A munificent endowment was 
voted to the Pope by the State, and, for the 
rest, the supreme Pontiff w r as left in peace 

In December of 1870 the Italian Parlia- 
ment declared Rome to be henceforth tho 
capital of the Kingdom of Italy. The body 
was still sitting at Florence, where, in the 
following May, the new bill was passed defini- 
tive of the situation of the Church under the 
altered economy, and of the place which the 
Pope should hold On the 2d of July in this 
year, Victor Emanuel, ns King of Italy, 
entered the Eternal City, and took up his resi- 
dence at the Quirinal. The vision of the 
patriots seemed at last to be realized in the 
territorial, political, and civil unity of Italy. 
As for religious unity, that, indeed, still seemed 
a great way off 

For, to Pope Pius IK , the occupation of 
Rome by the king enme in the nature of 
both an insult and a mockery. Nothing could 
surpass the indignation with which the Pontiff 
viewed the vast mid triumphant movements 
of secular society, whereby himself lmd been 
displaced from that temporal dominion which 
had been so long enjoyed by the successors of 


the Fidioimm. hi the preceding yeai, Pius 
lmd summoned the Bidiops of the Catholic 
world to convene in Rome m an Ecumenical 
Council. The meeting was one of the most 
celeb inteil in tho history of the Chinch. The 
sittings continued from December of 1860 to 
July of 1870. The great question which tho 
Cardinals hud been culled together to consider 
was the Infallibility of the Pope It was a 
question concerning which theic lmd been a 
vast deal of discussion in the Church of Rome, 
and a vn^t deal of mb*undcv> funding in the 
Pintestant woild The Church lmil long 
claimed infallibility On that subject there 
had been little disagreement. The real issue 
was as to the body or person in which or in whom 
the infallibility was lodged. Some had said 
that the general Church was the infallible 
body; others, that it was the Council; others, 
that it was the Pope, as tho head of the 
Church, who possessed the attribute of in falli- 
bility. Still others held the position that tho 
attribute belonged to the Pope and the Council. 
Beside these major views, many subdivided 
opinions wcie entertained by clericals great 
and small, in ancient and middle and modern 
times. 

On the whole, the recent tendency of doc- 
trine was favoiablo to the infallibility of the 
Pope himself, as the great head of Christen- 
dom. At the time of the meeting of tho 
Council of 1870 the question lmd resolved it- 
self into tins form : Is the Holy Father, or 
is he not, without error when speaking for the 
great body of which he is the authorized bend ? 
A decision vvns readily secured in the affirm* 
ntive, and it was formally declared as the de- 
cision of the Church that the Pope when, on 
a subject of faith or morals, he issues a deciee 
ns the highest organ of Christendom, is infal- 
lible. Scarcely, however, had the decision 
been rendered and the great convention ad- 
journed when the Italian army, sweeping 
through the gates of Rome, revealed the fact 
that the decrees of Ecclesiastical Councils are 
no longer the governing force in history. 

It must needs he that, beginning his reign 
ns lie did, Victor Ennui u el and Ilia Govern- 
ment must suffer great financial embarrass- 
ments. Several yeaiy before the occupation 
of Rome it had been found necessary for the 
king, as his contribution to the treasury, to 
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yield up a large part of his revenues. It was 
ulfeo decreed that u considerable poition of’ the 
Church lands in Italy should be wdd, and, foi 
the purchase of the^e, French capitalists made 
an advance of over eighty millions of dollars. 
By such means the national eiedit was m to red 
and upheld. But tlio very mensuies which 
the Government thus adopted, so liberal, pio- 
gie?sive, rind eneigetic, were additional somcea 
of complaint and amnindveision mi the part 
of the Papacy. It is doubtful whether any 


so long occupied our attention On the 26th 
of December, 1870, the Mont Cenis tunnel 
was completed. The means of ready access by 
railway communication was thus ulUnded be- 
tween Italy and the great countiies beyond 
the Alp?;. It was, indeed, an achievement of 
which the genius of man in our generation 
may well lie proud. Notwithstanding his 
feebleness ns a mere animal force, his intel- 
lectual greatness lmd at length prevailed m 
boring through the mountain- wall and carry- 
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greater animosity has been felt, at least in 
modern times, by one dignitary towards an- 
other than that which was cherished and pro- 
claimed from time to time by the Pope against 
Victor Emanuel. The latter was denounced 
by his Holiness as the “Subalpine Usurper,” 
who, by violence and crime, had despoiled the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and brought the 
Church to open shame 

At the very beginning of Victor Emanuel’s 
reign in Home an event occurred of a char- 
acter wholly different from those whidh have 


ing, by means of the spacious aperture, hig 
highway of travel and commerce between the 
land of Lhe Canara and the laud of the Bona- 
piivfes. The Italians wove, not slow to recog- 
nize the great advantage of the new channel 
’of communication between themselves and the 
countries of the North. In September of 1871 
the opening of the Mont Cenis tunnel wag 
duly celebrated at Turin, Two months after* 
wards, when the first National Parliament was 
opened at Pome, the king, in his address, re* 
ferret] to the great achievement of the nge. 
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and announced that another tunnel, by way 
of Mont St. Gotbard, would be at once un- 
der taken, under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment. 

We here enter upon the reign of Victor 
Emanuel as first King of United Italy, and of 
the events belonging to this period. The in- 
stitution of the new order wa.s accepted by the 
Italians ns auspicious To this view of the 
eit nation, however, the Pope and Ids associated 
party were exceptional. The yearn 1871-72 
witnessed a political tranquillity in Italy, the 
like of which bad not been known for n 
century. The latter year, however, was 
noted for two physical disturbances well 
calculated to produce distress. On the 
24th of April a fearful eruption of Ve- 
suvius occuned, lasting for many days, 
and causing immense destruction of life 
and property in the district round about. 

In the autumn of the same year the val- 
ley of the Po was visited by a flood, by 
which eighty thousand people were re- 
duced to want. For the rest, there was 
industrial prosperity and great content 
among the Italian people. 

It could but be expected that an or- 
ganization having the antecedents of the 
Roman Church, and placed in such a po- 
sition as that in which she now found 
herself, would make unwearied elfoits to 
recover her losses and regain her footing 
among the Powers of the earth. No 
sooner was the Government of United Italy 
definitively established in Rome, than the 
agents and adherents of the Mother Church 
put forth their hands in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, hoping to recover their privileges 
and prerogatives. In May of 1872 an 
attempt was made to carry a bill granting 
certain important privileges to the heads of 
tlio old religious corpointions in' Rome. Tlie 
proposition was to the Liberals like the ex- 
plosiou of a bomb, and they rallied all their 
forces for the defeat of the pioject Believing 
that the Jesuits weie at the bottom of the 
movement, they carried their hostility to the 
Catholic party still further by a measure for 
the expulsion of the Society from the Roman 
College, and from certain other establishments 
hold and controlled by the Jesuits in Rome. 
It was discovered by the Papal party, greatly 


to their angei and hurt, that the a-mnptions 
of the Chinch in the at] airs of the Govern- 
ment would hencofoith be rerouted and ie- 
sKed to the lu*t. 

With the political liberation of Italy came 
also the fiecdntn of the Italian mind- On 
every hand neie ^een the evidences of a new 
intellectual activity umthy of the age and 
country The industrial ontoi prices and arli- 
Ptin&liip of all kinds n ere promoted ns they had 
not been for ages. The thought of men went 
free on its mission, and a new eia was opened 
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for those philosophical, literary, and scientific 
pursuits in which the genius of mankind finds 
its chief delight. It was noted ns one of the 
incidents of the day, most cheering to the 
lovers of freedom tin ougho life the World, that 
in the aiitiiniu of 1872, on the very day of 
the passage of the decree against the Jesuits, 
the fhst Scientific Congress ever held in Home 
met iu the capitol. Tlie body was pervaded 
with the enthusiasm of the age from ds hum- 
blest member to Count Mftininui, who presided 
over the deliberations. 

While these enlightened proceedings were 
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giving to jM'esent and after times the uniiiL- 
ta It able evidence of the salutary diameter of 
l lie revolution through which Italy hail recently 
passed, Pope Pms IX. set himself with firm- 
ness and persistency against the whole move- 
ment of the age. On the occupation uflimuo 
by Victor Emanuel, mid the uifeLitution L herein 
of the Government of United Italy, the 


Pupo at once retired to the Vatican and de- 
clared himself a primmer. This was the atti- 
tude in which lie (dmae to put himself hpnee- 
forth he fore the nations. The insurances of 
the king, of the Italian Government, and of 
the people, that the Pope was free to exercise 
all his apostolic functions, fo reign as the head 
of the Church in every S>h relation, to go 


forth at Ilia will, and to act in all particular? 
with the full liberty of any other potentate ui 
Chiistendom, was denounced as sheer hypoc- 
risy by Purs, Who persisted in reiterating that he 
was u prisoner, held clown by violence, ham- 
pered by the ciimirml ambitions of a usurper 
who was the enemy of human society and, 
the nssiisMu of the Chuich. The Papacy, so 
far as its living rep- 
resentative was con- 
cerned, thus diow up 
its garments, sat down 
in seclusion, moped in 
an imaginary imprison- 
ment, anti n waited an 
impossible deliverance 
from a tlimlldoin which 
did not exist. 

Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment of Victor 
Emanuel followed its 
legitimate course ; and 
Italy, under the auspi- 
ces of a liberal mon- 
archy, emerged sud- 
denly and gloriously 
fioni her mediaeval 
cl egrad at ion . F oroi gn 
nations responded with 
alacrity and cheerful- 
ness to the changed 
order of things. The 
House of Savoy was 
recognized as the equal 
of the other Dynasties 
of Europe. With the 
year 1874 came the 
twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the king's reign, 
and the event was cel- 
ebrated with great Mai 
and solemnity. Mean- 
while, the children of 
Victor Emanuel were 
sought in marriage, especially by the royal 
families at the head of the Latin States. 
The second daughter, Pja, was wedded to 
the Iving of Portugal; uiul the second son, 
Amadeus, was, in December of 1870, elected 
King of Spain The reign was peaceful 
to the end, which came with the death of 
the king, after a brief fever, on the 0th o 4 
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January, 1878 Victor Emanuel died without 
reconciliation to the Pope — -si thing, indeed, 
impossible nuclei' the liistoiicnl conditions of 
his age ami countiy. lie cume to Ins pud as 
he lmd lived, a Hue lepreseutntive of Italian 
nationality. It could baldly be «tiid that he 
repi esented the Italian people, but latliei those 
upper and middle claves of Italians whose 
political principles anil aspirations all radiated 
from monarchy as the first and essential insti- 
tution of society. 

From a morftl and do- 
mestic point of view, 
the life and character 
of the late king left 
much to bo dcsiied; 
but liis earnestness of 
purpose, his sincere de- 
motion to the cause of 
Italy, the robustness 
and vigor of his polit- 
ical and governmental 
virtues, have justly 
given him a high place 
among the sovereigns 
of the present ago, aud 
have ratified the title 
conferred on him by 
his admirers of Libor* 
a tor of Italy. 

Pius IX. lived long 
enough to sec his 
enemy borne to the 
gravo. The aged Pope 
rem ained unmolested 
in the Vatican. It can 
not be denied that his 
venerable appearance, 
his dignity o f demeanor, 
and his persistency in 
hoping and, perhaps, 
believing that lie or his 
eucccssor would he lestored to temporal power, 
evoked, to a certain extent, the respect of 
mankind fov his person and office. On the 3d 
of June, 1877, the veteran Pontiff, who lmd 
4i surpassed tho years of Peter,” celebrated the 
jubilee anniversary of his consecration as 
Archbishop of Spoleto. He lmd reached the 
thirty-first year of his pontificate, and, by Ins 
personal virtue, no less than his great abilities, 
had gained a tremendous influence over all 


Catholic Cin islciidoin He outlived Victor 
Emanuel by n single month, thing on the 8th 
of Febmniy, 1878. lie went down to the torn!) 
without the dighto-t i (‘conciliation to the new 
order of things in Italy and the woi hl,dcelai ing 
to the last that he was u prisoner in the Vatican. 

Soon after liis death, the College of Cardi- 
nal was convened at Koine, and the Papal 
ciown was conferred on Cmdinnl Pecei, who 
took the Cliaii of St. Peter, with the title at 


He o XIII. Thus, in the same year, did Italy 
ns a kingdom, and the Itomisli Church as a re- 
ligious institution, receive each a new sovi- 
et eign, the fust by the will mid choice of the 
National Parliament, and. the other by election 
at the hands of the Cardinals of Christendom. 
As to the new Pope, he adopted the tbn~ 
ories and principles of his predecessor. He 
owed Ills elevation to the Papacy to the influ- 
ence and votes of the Ultramontane party, 
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which lmd now become the governing power desired. His reign, therefore, was virtually a 

in the whole Catholic world. The new Pontiff continuance of the reign of Pius IX. — the 

was inducted into a relation which had been piolongation of a policy which, during its 

prepared for him through ages of lifetoiical continuance, lms made it impossible for the 

antecedence, out of which he could not have Church of Home to harmonize with the exist- 

lifted himself into another sphere if he had so ing civilization of umukind. 


Chapter cxlvii — HunibiskT 1 I. 


HE new King of Italy 
followed the precedents 
of his father's reigu. 
Humbert I., eldest son of | 
Victor Emanuel, was at 
once proclaimed ns sov- 
ereign of Italy. The 
Italian Chambers convened on the lGfcli of 
January, 1878, and three days afterwards 
King Humbert, in the Parliament House, 
took the oath of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion. He then delivered his address to the 
Senators and Deputies assembled, speaking 
in feeling terms of the death of his father, 
and declaring his purpose, under the Constitu- 
tion, to lead on the Kingdom of Italy to its 
high destiny. “ We are not,” said the young 
king, “ new to the difficulties of public life. 
These last thirty years of our national history 
are summed up in alternate tuals of unde- 
served misfortune and of well-prepared suc- 
cesses. This is the thought which encourages 
me in taking up tho duties imposed upon rae. 
Italy, which well knew how to understand 
Victor Emanuel, proves to me to day what my 
great father never ceased to tell me — tluit the 
religious observance of free institutions is the 
best safeguard against all dangers. This m the 
faith of my house; this will be my strength; 
and the Parliament, faithful to the national 
will, will aid me in the first steps of my reign 
with that loyalty of intent which the glorious 
king, whose memory all men celebrate, knew 
how to inspire, even amici the earnest emula- 
tion of parties and in the inevitable conflict 
of circumstances.” 

The king further spoke of the international 
relations sustained by Italy, and referred, at 
the close of his address, to the death of " the 
late lamented and venerated Pope, ’ and to the 



election of his successor, declaring that the 
College of Cardinals had, in that matter, pro- 
ceeded freely, according to their own laws, 
and “without disturbance to the tranquillity 
of men’s minds.” Such declarations, however, 
were mere gall to the Pope and his adherents, 
to whom the fictitious imprisonment was a 
thing too precious to be denied, 

In the first year of Humbert’s reign, Italy 
wns much distill bed by social agitations in divers 
places. When the Italian Chambers assembled, 
in November of 1878, the project of putting 
down the Socialists by law was seriously de- 
bated. The immediate occasion of the obtru- 
sion of the cpiestion was an attempt to assas- 
sinate the king. On the 17th of November, 
when Humbert was entering Naples, a cook 
named Giovanni Passanante made an attack 
upon him with a flagstaff, armed with a spear. 
The king was wounded, and Signor Carioli, 
one of his attendants, had a severe struggle 
with the assassin before the latter was beaten 
down. The trade associations, the so-called 
Bavsanti clubs, and other Socialistic bodies, 
generally affiliating with the International So- 
ciety, were charged with inciting violence 
against tho king and the Government. It 
was found in the course of the debates, in 
which the Ministry advocated the closing and 
suppiession of the Democratic clubs and so- 
cieties, that the Italian Liberals, while they did 
not sympathize with the violence done to the 
king, were little disposed to adopt the severe 
measures proposed by the Government. The 
result was that the party in power wns de- 
feated on a vote of confidence, which failed by 
a large majority. The result was the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet mul tho formation of n 
new Ministry, under the leadership of Siguor 
Deprctis, 
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At this epoch in the recent history of Italy fowhii the Ministry ucie boalen on an impor- 
a Iftct came out stiongly anal o go in to the cor- taut division, this time the Italian Rad- 
responding circumstance in the political, and icah, still repie-cnted by Garibaldi, hud fallen 

especially the Pnrliniueirtfiiy, lihtmy of Goi- into einonic discontent with the flou^e of 

many and Fiance. This was the division uf Savoy ami its method*, nnrl it was easily pei- 

par ties into am all sections, called "groups,” to reived that only an oppoi t.imity was awaited 

the extent of pi eventing the supiemacy of for a general movement towards an Italian 

any. Instead of two dominant political par- Democracy. 

ties, such ns we ecc constantly updating by Not only did the Radical puity revive 
their representatives in the British House of under the AdminWUation of Humbert, but the 

Commons op the Congress of the United Clericals aho. The latter lmd been forbidden 

Pm ~es, tfc* Italians, as well as the Germans by Pius IX, fiom auy and all pm tieipation 

oad French, have broken up into divisions and in the elections le^t Mich a course might seem 

subdivisions to the extent of greatly impeding to recognise the validity of the present polit* 

the legular management of affairs by 
a dominant go vein mental party. The 
Italian Chambers at this time contained 
about a half dozen minor pm ties, and 
neither the Left nor the Right, that 
is, neither the Liberals nor the Con- 
servatives, could command a working 
majority without invoking the aid of 
some of the smaller factions. 

Such a method was, of course, pre- 
carious and uncertain. In many in- 
stances the Parliamentary proceedings 
degenerated into a mere factional fight. 

In April of 1880 the Ministry dis- 
solved the Cham hers, and, as the phi use 
of our times goes, 11 wont to the country” 

Id the hope of gaining a decisive ma- 
jority at a new election. But the 
Italians had not yet leached that stage 
in the political evolution at which gov- 
ernment by party becomes a part of the 
fixed Constitution of the country. The 
May elections resulted iu the choice of a 
new Chamber, presenting virtually the same icnl older in Italy. Fioin the time of the es- 

phenomena as before. The Ministerial party se- tabliaimient of the Government in Rome down 

cured the election of a hundred and fifLy-six to the year 1880 the Clerical party wm 

members, against a hundred anil eighty mem- restrained from all political action by the 

bers of all shades of opposition. The Govern- authoiity of the Papacy, But Leo XIII. 

meat continued to be vexed by that weakness came at length to view the question iu another 

of party discipline which allowed the Senators light, and the decree of the late Pope relative 

and Deputies to form small groups on the lines to paiticipatiug in political affairs was rc- 

of their own preference, without fear of ostrn- voked. The icsult was that the Clericals came 

cism by the larger party to winch they uom- out in full force in the municipal election at 

iually belonged. It was found, hovcvcr, that, Rome, and succeeded in securing a triumph 

on the whole, the Ministry representing the for their party, The success of the experiment 

Left could count with tolerable certainty on a was so decided that the Pope determined to 

majority of about thirty. But the preponder- pursue the same policy throughout Italy, thu^ 

a,ncc was unsteady, and befoie the end of the throwing as large a representation as possible* 
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into the Italian Chambers. It was an incident 
of the election just referred to that Gmibnlth 
was decisively defeated ns 011 c of the eiin- 
did n tea in Home. 

It was in this year that the Pope issued, 
through Cardinal Nina, lus appeal to the 
Catholics of Christendom for such pecuniary 
aid ns should enable him to ciury out the 
policy of the Papacy on a liberal basis. The 
scheme contemplated the substitution of a 
voluntary system in place of tho revenues 
which His Holiness had hitherto derived from 
his secular government in the States of the 
Church. He represented to the Catholic world 
that the Cardinals resident in Home Were 
poorly supported; that the Papal nuncios at 
the Courts of Europe were maintained either 
by his own sacrifices or el so in n style incom- 
mensurate with the dignity of the Church; 
that the Bishops of Italy had in many cases 
lost their revenues; that the employes of the 
old Pontifical Government had been tin own 
from office without the means of support. 
Besides all this, the Roman churches — that is, 
the edifices — were falling into decay for the 
want of repairs, and the Clerical schools, of 
Home, which His Holiness had planted to undo 
the pernicious work begun by the schools of 
“ the unbelievers aud the heterodox," were suf- 
fering for the means requisite to sustain them 

Later in the year the Holy Lather again 
promulgated his views, dwelling in particular 
on the hardships of his imprisonment. The 
case was now made out that he certainly 
was <f imprisoned," for tho reason that he was 
not independent. Ho was not independent, 
for the reason that the six hundred ancient 
functionaries of the temporal power, which his 
predecessors had enjoyed until the year 1870, 
were going about the streets without either 
office or support. His, therefore, was a merely 
spectral government— an illusion and form of 
things lather than a substance. Ho also called 
attention of the world to the growth of heresy 
tuul to the impunity accorded to the heretics, 
complaining bitterly that even in the establish- 
ment of the Clerical schools he lmd been 
obliged, like a private person, to proceed in ac- 
cordance with the common law. In con- 
elusion, the Pope declared in the very manner 
and tone which his predecessors had assumed 
in the ancient days of terror, that he would 


never acquiesce in the present condition of 
things in Italy, and would never cense to call 
for the restitution of all the rights and pre- 
rogatives of which, by fraud and deceit, the 
Apostolic Seo had been ilppiived. 

Iu the following year he renewed the plaint. 
The method had now supervened of encour- 
agement to the Papacy by pilgrimages of the 
fiuthful to the Eternal City. In Oetobei of 
1881 a groat body of Italian pilgrims paid re- 
spects to the Pope, on which occasion lie en- 
larged, in his usual way, on the cruelty and 
crime of his captivity. He declared that the 
alternative was bcfuie him of perpetual im- 
prisonment or exile. He went so far us to ns- 
seifc tlmt he was no longer sec uic from outrages 
and indignities in his own palace. The pil- 
grims were deeply affected by the appeal of 
tho Pope; but on their going forth into the 
streets they were polled by the rabb lenient 
with missiles and epithets, and cries of 
“Down with the Vatican T The impression 
prevailed for a season that the Supremo Pon- 
tiff actually contemplated an escape from the 
alleged hardships of his situation into some 
foreign part, where he might freely reconsti- 
tute at least the semblance of that politico- 
ecclesiastical system which had been destroyed. 

Au Incident of the close of the year 1881 
serves well to illustrate the course which Ital- 
ian society was now taking. The circumstance 
in question was the trial of Signor Mario and 
his assistant, editors of a Federalist newspaper, 
called Lega della Democrazia. The journal in 
question was sufficiently Radical. The editor 
can led a free lance At length he published 
an article in which he referred to the possible 
return of the Conservative party to power ns 
n thing equivalent to placing a “box of dyna- 
mite under the royal throne." It was evident 
to all the world- — except the public censor 
Lavini — that the language in question was fig- 
urative, ns though one in America should say 
that ft certain act of the opposing party would 
throw dynamite under tho IV Into House. 
But to Lavini the expression of Mario seemed 
literal — a threat to explode the throne of Italy 
with ft bomb J The editor was accordingly ar- 
rested, and a great trial ensued, in tho course 
ol which many editorials, most pungent aud 
sntiiical, of which the public had never before 
heard, were read to the court and jury. Ueveif 
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newspaper better advertised Ilian m as 
Leya ilwta 1)<- Mott aun to ihe tMenl v-mm'ul mill- 
ions <»E the Italian people. ( )m* aitu le, de- 
voted to the L’opo and flu* Hipauy, M a> en- 

KtU‘d“Mi\ lhica! M ()thu>Muectpi'ally Ihi- 
ginnt 1 n then* v inlatimi of tiling sic mi and 
tilings polilnal, and it, Mas for this ren^m, 
lather than for any lot roof law, that Maim 
was at length found guilty Uut (he penalty 
was insignificant, and the genual eilVct of 
thetiial was toeurouuige rather than impede 
the freedom of the* pn**s 

It was at the time whirli wc* aie ii(nv con- 
sidering that the agitation culminated lek- 


lmndiedandJiflyt lmiMmd*Mho<Iidtheat l mil 
\ (ding lor all Italy, (here was so great apathy 
that it Mas diittuilt t<* set ure a pet table 
> ote e\<m at a general ele< turn. Jr was not, 
imhvd, that the Italian^ had no inter M in 
politic s;torM’e haw* mm how great lmd been 
I lieu zeal in almost mery iinpoitant crisis, 
'Hie leal mi'On lay deejilv imbedded in a de- 
span of iwa oniplir-.il mg anything, which Mas 
almost nniveiMilly t pithy the people They 
had sought, for lefoi m, and had found it nut 
Thev lntd sf men w till all their might for (lie* 
benefits wlnth come of emaiK ipahon and 
good government >but no suck beuetits had 
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five to the extension of the suffrage in Italy. 
Hitherto the privilege of vutmghiul been lim- 
ited to the tew. The (fovcmiiient whs "vir- 
tually an anstociacy. We have already re- 
marked that the u n iiica bio n ol Italy under the 
kingdom was effected by the uppei and mid- 
dle classes of society. The Chambers were 
constituted by a system of suffrage anything 
else than popular Out of the twenty-seven 
millions or more of people hut little more 
than half a million Merc doctor*, voteis; and 
of these hardly a half exercised the privilege 
gran led by the Constitution and the lav . 
Even among the few, numbering about tM T u 

N—V 01.4-42, 


appeared Many witty and satirical sayings 
gained currency as tu the abuses and disap- 
pointments incident to the current govern- 
mental system The electors were wont to 
ask, “Why should we vote foi this man or for 
that ? The king remains the same ; the laws, 
the warn e-, and the taxes go on mu easing 11 
The Venetians had a ballad, which they were 
w T ont to sing to this effect: 

u Under the Republic we dined and supped; 

Under jlunfrja we dined only; 

!Now that Italy udgns we fast forever*” 

Looking al the relation of the working- 
classes to their political condition, present and 
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pn*t, it might 'well be said of them, as wns 
said by one ol the rev lew ora, tlmt they 1 Marcel 
better when they wore worse off." 

It was natural, under such circumstances, 
that the theory and project of univeraal suf- 
frage should be proposed as the remedy for 
the existing evils with which political society 
was tormented. In the summer of* 1881 the 
agitation reached a id i max, by the passage of 
a new law for universal suffrage. It was en- 
acted that all male citizens, above twenty-one 
years of age, who could sign their own names, 
should be entitled to registry and to the right 
to vote. The requisition extended no further 
than the execution of an autograph by the 
elector. The measure was radical in the 
extreme. The number of voters was sud- 
denly expanded from half \\ million to over 
three millions. Nor can it. be denied that, in 
a country long used to aristocratic forms, long 
accustomed to the ways of kingcraft and priest- 
craft, the experiment of universal suffrage was 
hazardous in the last degree-all the more so, 
for the reason that the Pope had now discov- 
ered, through this avenue, what ho conceived 
to be the possible restoration of his power. 
For would not the faithful throughout Italy, 
at the command of His Holiness, vote hence- 
forth as directed from the Vatican ? 

The year 1882 was noted for another step 
in the stately progress by which secular gov- 
ernment was extended and confirmed in Rome. 
This wns the decision of the question, whether 
or not the Vatican am.1 the suburbs theicof 
should, in cases of controvmy, bo subject to 
the usual legal processes and judicial decisions 
of the kingdom. Should or should not the 
jurisdiction of the secular courts extend within 
the sacred precincts? and must or must not 
the Pope, and the somewhat spectral figures 
of his Government, yield obedience to the 
common law of the realm? It happened, 
in 1882, that the Pope’s major-domo, act- 
ing for His Holiness, had employed nn ar- 
chitect for some service about l lie Vatican 
palace When the duty was pea formed the 
architect was refused hi.s pay, mid lie there- 
upon brought suit and obtained a judgment 
for Ins claim. But the Pope instituted n court 
of his own, to dotei mine uuses in which the 
rights of the mem hers of his household were 
involved. It was a virtual attempt to leinstitu te 
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just such tribunals as luid been used in the 
Papal Government when Pius IX. was still 
sovereign of the States of the Church, Of course 
the Pope’s court could but reverse the judg- 
ment of the secular tribunal; but the architect 
appealed his cause to the Pligli Court, and the 
judgment of the court below was fully con- 
firmed. The decision was legat'd ed by the 
Pope and the Clericals as n great outrage 
done to the sacred authority which tlie Pon- 
tiffs had so long exercised. The principal 
effect of the proceedings, however, was to in- 
tensify the repugnance which the Liberal party 
of Italy abeady felt to the whole Papal system 
and its assumptions of power. 

The various revolutions and wars through 
which Italy had passed from the beginning of 
the ascendency of the House of Savoy to the 
complete establishment of the Kingdom of 
United Italy lmd necessarily entailed upon 
the Government vast expendituies and an im- 
mense national debt. We lmve already re- 
marked upon the financial embarrassments to 
which Italy was more than once subjected 
during the seventh and eighth decades. After 
the Government was once firmly seated in 
Rome, and a settled state of affair* had super- 
vened promising regularity of administration 
and perpetuity of the existing order, the 
finances of the country rapidly improved. 
The treasury was on the whole well adminis- 
tered, and the national debt was controlled in 
such a manner as greatly to improve the credit 
of the Government, The financial phenomena 
of the kingdom were very similar to the cor- 
responding facts in the United States from 
1870 to 1880 The preceding exigencies had 
made it necessary for the Italian treasury to 
suspend specie payments, but the time had 
now come when the same might bo safely 
resumed. The 12th of April, 1888, was fixed 
as the (late of resumption, and the Finance 
Minister*, through a considerable period, made 
preparations for the event. Gold coin to the 
extent of over eig'htydhrco millions of dollars, 
beside a largo amount of silver, was aeon inn- 
Hied in the linum it. The national credit 
rose rapidly to par During the InsL month 
before resumption the premium on gold was 
no more than one-half of one per cent. By 
the date fixed for the paying out of coin oil 
national obligations, all anxiety 'as to the 
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result of the experiment had, an in the co>e nf 
the similar event in the United States, pn«cd 
away, and the resumption of specie payments 
was accomplished without ajar. 

During the .summer and autumn of 1883 a 
feeling of extreme unfriendliness was engen- 
dered between Franco and Italy. The trouble 
in question was partly social and paitly polit- 
ical in its origin. Italy, as nc have seen, 
had been drawn into an alliance with Prussia, 
and had secured thereby the greatest tern te- 
rm! and civil advantages. Venetia had been 
recoveied, and Austria thrust back to the 
Istrlan ami Dalmatian border by the Piu^um 
sword mid diplomacy. It thus happened that, 
in spite of his ethnic and dynastic affiliation 
with the Latin States, "Victor Emanuel, and 
after him King Humbert, had been drawn 
over by many ties to the German Empiic. 
This fact was exceedingly diang tec-able to the 
French, who conk! but regard the German 
sympathies of Italy as misplaced, being against 
the law of both race and history. 

In the slimmer of 1883 the Island of Ischia 
was locked to its very foundations by one of 
the severest earthquakes of modem time*. 
Great was tlie destruction of life and property. 
It was estimated that more than four thousand 
people actually perished by the catastrophe, 
and many additional thousand* were rendeicd 
homeless and destitute. The disaster was so 
great as to call for the aid of the Government, 
and an appeal was made to the benevolence 
and generosity of foreign nations 

On the occnsiou of a public ftte, Emperor 
William, of Germany, contributed fifty thou- 
sand marks to a fund which had been started 
by the Crown Prince and Crown Princess for 
the aid of the Ischia sufferers. In recognition 
of this gift, the King of Italy at once trans- 
mitted, through the Italian emba>sy, his thanks, 
and those of his country, for the magnificent 
gift of Germany. In the meantime, large 
public collections had nLo been taken in 
France, and forwarded to Italy, But the 
French were exceedingly jealous of the work 
done by the German royal family, and in order 
to break the effect and to injure the Italian 
Government in the estimation of the world, 
Henri Rochefort, editor of IJ Intuindgeani > 
made a publication in which he charged that 
the funds contributed by the French for the 


icliof of the survivors of the lua ear* liquuko 
had been appropriated by King Humbert, 
and that the latter, at the veiy tunc \riicn he 
and his people wore thus aided by voluntary 
and involuntary conti ilmtiom, wft k urging nu 
the Emperor of Germany to rfc.-tiov tiie 
French Republic. Fora season tbeic was a 
very hot feeling between the two conn tries. 
An Italian officer challenged Roelie/mfc to 
fight a duel, but the latter declined. A rum 
mittee of the survivors of the eaithquake 
hereupon resolved, in consideration of the in- 
suit-) which had been done to Italy by the 
Flench, not to accept any further charitable 
gifts from abroad 

The time had now conic to estimate the 
advantages of the law extending the right of 
suffrage. The election of 1883 furnished the 
opportunity of determining whether or not the 
electros of Italy would nvmi them? elves of the 
opportunity to vote. The event was imsatia* 
factory'. While the list of suffrages wns con- 
siderably extended, it was found that the great 
mass of the lately enfranchised voters find not 
felt the stimulus of citizenship, find remained 
indifferent to the exercise of the light of 
franchise. It was seen that the political edu- 
cation of the Italian people could not be given 
or received in a day. Time and chcumstnnce 
and discipline and varied experiences were 
requisite to a full appiehension of their rights 
and duties by the new classes of citizens. It 
was reckoned an ill augury that the very 
principle for which tho Italian Liberals and ' 
Democrats had so much contended seemed 
barren of fruit, and that the great republican 
fact of universal suffrage had not been real- 
ized by those fur whose advantage it had been 
piovided. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of 
the civilization of modern times is the mar- 
velous improvement in the means of transit. 
Whether by land or by son, the methods of 
travel and commerce have been so much 
amended to make a new epoch in the phys- 
ical condition of mankind. If early all the im- 
provement in this respect lies within the limits 
of the present century. The difference be- 
tween the methods of antiquity nml the 
methods of modem times was little noticeable 
until after the Age of Revolution with which 
the eighteenth century was concluded. Then 
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it was that Invention put f'oitli his hand, and 
the earth was soon marked with the double 
band of iron, and erelong with the slender 
wire stretching alongside fiom city to city, 
from State to State, and presently from con- 
tinent to continent. 

Tins ability of society to mass her forces* 
suddenly aud with great momentum at any 
given point was so gieally increased as tn 
change all the conditions of peace and war. 
But the question still remained for decision as 
to how these augmented menus of intercourse 
should be produced; how they should be oper- 
ated; how they should ho controlled. Soon 
after the middle of the century the issue was 
aheruly on whether railroads and the correlated 
apparatus of travel and commerce should be a 
part of the administrative formula) of the sev- 
eral governments, or whether such properties 
of civilization should be and remain in the 
hands of private persons and of corporations. 
Under the various evolutions of physical pro- 
gress the question has been decided differently 
in different countries. In England, the rail- 
roads and telegraphs have been remanded to 
private and corporate ownership and manage- 
ment, with governmental control. While the 
British Government has not participated in 
the work of constructing railroads; while, as a 
rule, not even subsidies have been grunted to 
corporations engaged in that woik, the general 
authority of society over the corporations 1ms 
been retained in principle and in practice. In 
Fiance much the same methods have pre- 
vailed. In the United States private and cor- 
porate ownership and nmimgement have been 
reinfoicerl with private and corporate control. 
The Government, ns such, has, until recent 
years, exercised but little authority over the 
railroads. Some of the States have enacted 
laws of considerable stringency, under which 
railroad nmimgement has been administered; 
but, as a rule, the corporations have swung 
freoly in the field of their own operation and 
interest. 

From the time, however* when govern- 
mental aid was voted to the Union Pacific 
Railway, the interest and right of the public 
in its civil capacity over the railroads and 
BimiW corporations bus been more consider- 
ably asserted. The recent passage of the so- 
called Interstate Commerce Bill lias been fcho 
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longest single stride thus far Jakcn in the 
United States in the (Inaction of control by 
tlui Government In Germany the Govern- 
ment both owns unci controls the laihvfiys. 
The paternal system is here carried out to its 
fullest extent Tn Italy, sifter the ill trod uc- 
(1 notion of railways, the German principle was 
adopted, hut not in full After the establish- 
ment or the Kingdom of Italy, the railway de- 
velopment was rapid and extensive. The 
subject of the management, the ownership, 
the control of the various lines mid of the 
system as a whole, frequently obtruded itself 
into Lkio Italian Chambers, and the sentiment 
in favor of the American, or at least the 
English system, made headway against the 
prevalent method. As early as 1878 an in- 
vestigation was begun which extended through 
three successive Ministries The whole prob- 
lem of railroad o wild ship and control was 
discussed, and strong opposition sprang up to 
the continuance of the State management- 
The policy of absorption by the State of all the 
railways was Antagonized by many Italian 
statesmen who urged the superiority of private 
management; and operation. 

In 1881 a bill wns adopted by the Chani- 
beisiu accordance with the growing convictions 
of the country. The now measure wns after 
the English model. The State nmimgement, 
mid operation of the railways was abandoned, 
but not the Stuto control. It was provided 
that henceforth the railroad administration of 
Italy should he in the hands of private cor- 
porations, with the reserved rights of the State 
to control in ense of abuse It was further 
enacted that the old charges for transportation 
should not be increased, hut that they might 
in certain cases bo roil need. The act, m r 
whole, was another evidence of the readiness 
of Lhe Italian Government to deni in a 
rational manner with the practical questions 
which arise in society, and to give such answer 
thereto as oxpeiieneG and right reason may 
have suggested. 

In a former chapter mention was mado of 
the threatening movement of Asiatic chole? u 
to the Western countries, in the year 1884. 
Italy, from her position in the Modi ten an can, 
was most of all exposed to the dangers of the 
malady. Her sea-ports, midway between the 
Oiden t and the Occident, seemed to invite the 
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planting and germination of the plague. The 
acovirge actually made its appearance in sevcial 
such places, particuhuly m Naples. Tho 
summer of 188*1 witnessed in that city a 
dreadful visitation. By the middle of £ep- 
temner the situation had become alfirimiig 
Nearly a thousand new cases of the disease 
appealed in a single day, and the virulence of 
the malady was so great that much more than 
a third of all the suffei ers died. The con- 
dition of the city was such as to invite the 
ravages of the pestilence. The ancient society 
of Naples, long under the influence of the 
Church of Rome, had sunk into a condition 
of degradation and poverty most favorable to 
the ravages of an epidemic. While the 
greater part of Europe gave itself zealously to 
the work of staying the progress of the disease 
by means of scientific agencies, while city 
after city was renovated, disinfected, and pie- 
pared with rational courage for the onset of 
the enemy, Naples, under the dominion of the 
ancient superstitions, followed precisely the 
course most favorable to the increase of the 
horror. Religious processions were organized 
and seat into the streets under the advice of 
the ecclesiastics, who thought thereby to im- 
pede the march of cholera I Offerings were 
heaped at the shrines of the saints with the 
same benevolent purpose. Meanwhile, sani- 
tary precautions and scientific remedies were 
-rather avoided than encouraged by the igno 
ranee oC those whose influence was dominant 
over the minds of the people. 

In the midst of the distress of the Neapol- 
itans, the Government came to the rescue, 
and King Humbert went to the city in person, 
declaring his purposo to remain until the 
plague was abated. The conduct of the 
sovereign was of a kind to elicit the just 
praises, not only of his own people, but of all 
the world. It was seen tlmt the latest lepre- 
eentative of tho House of Savoy lmd n manly 
courage greater than the merely physical dar- 
ing of the battle-field, and that his sympathies 
were drawn forth by the sufferings of his 
countrymen. Nor could the attention of man- 
kind fail to be turned to the fact tlmt while 
Humbert, son of the “Subalpine Usurper,” 
thus freely exposed himself in tho streets of 
plague-stricken Naples, His Holiness, Pope Leo 
XIII., remained iu the sacred seclusion and 


safety of the Vatican Palace, muttering over 
his imaginary captivity, while his chihlien In 
the city by the sea weic dying of cholera at 
the rate of throe bundled a day. The con- 
trast between seculai magnanimity and pon- 
tifical cowardice was ns great ns that Ik* tween 
the pretence and the pi actu a e of virtue. 

The following year may he given ns the 
date of Lho changed and changing policy on 
the part of the Papacy. The fictitious im- 
prisonment of the Pope could hardly continue 
forever. For fifteen years Pius IX. and his 
successor had claimed to be in a captivity 
which could be discovered by no other than 
themselves. The so-culled Ultramontane policy 
had been followed to the extent of alienating 
from the Papal establishment nearly every 
Government in Europe. Leo XIII. lmd only 
recently told the Italian pilgrims of the hard* 
ships of Ilia situation, and had intimated the 
alternative of the recovery of Ins temporal 
dominion or else of exile into some foreign 
paifc. The Pupal organs bad at times been 
busy with the alleged project of the Pope to 
go abroad. At one time the question of hia 
coming to the United States, to plant a new 
Papacy in a new world, was agitated. But 
such discussions had never any real founda- 
tion in the purpose of the Holy Father. Ho 
and his adherents know too well tlmt Rome ia 
Rome, and that to tiaufifer the central fecat af 
the Mother Church fiom the banks of the Tiber 
to some foreign shore was a thing visionary 
and impossible. 

We have not hitherto remarked that the 
ample provision made for tho expenses and 
revenues of the Pope by the Italian Govern- 
ment were declined by His Holiness, who, in 
order to make up for the losses winch he had 
sustained by the Revolution, resorted to tho 
ancient expedient of Peter’a Pence. The faith- 
ful throughout Christendom were exhorted to 
send voluntary contribution a to the depleted 
treasury of the Apostolic Sec, and for several 
years the revenues thus derived were ample 
for all reasonable expenditures But at length 
the volume of Peter’s Pence was diminished. 
Good Catholics in many lands grew tired of giv- 
ing, nod the treasury sank low. Pei haps, more- 
over, there was some tiling in the diameter 
and experience of Leo which favored a change 
of policy. He lmd been, in his early life, a 
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man of aftairs. II h homo lmil been in Pel- i 
guun. Ho Imd seen more of the world, and 
knew more of the tendencies ami di-piMlmna 
of the vaumis governments nf Clni^t-ndom, 
than diil his picdoce^ur. All thc-e niilumicei 
combined to tin n tlie Papacy ironi ih Ultu- 
monLaiio attitude into a eouoilnitoiy hearing 
towards the world. NW it wih» that Leo 
be^au to soften Ins language towards the 
States and peoples of modern Em ope. True, 


Meanwhile, the ( iowrnmcnl of Jluly enu- 
timn d ior practical purpose** in t ho humL of 
tlie Di-pirtis Ministry. 1(1 the new elect- 
01 al b^^U in, neither the Impf, nf 10 friends 
nor tli. j lean of iN enemies had been justified 
hy the euMit. The VtM imi'S uf citi/crb who 
laid been enfranchised by the lecent rleetoral 
Jaw weie CaLliohes and the head <4 the 
Church, nfter u>i|m Uinjj ibr u **eaM»n iiith 
popular fciillrage us a menus of legiuumg 



ho w r ns bound b) r consistency to conciliate least 
of all the Italian Government, at the hands 
of which he mxl his predecessor had suffered 
bo many hmclships, real or imaginary. From 
this time forth, down to our own day, the 
Papal bearing towards man kind has been much 
mollified and softened, to the extent, at times, 
of producing a hope that the Church of Rome 
may at length fall into greater accord with 
the institutions and spirit of the age. 


power in the Italian Chambers, had returned 
to the policy of abstention, fiom which circum- 
stance the list of voters had not been so greatly 
increased ns was expected on the ] mssage of 
the law* The election of 1886 followed u dis- 
solution of Parliament more than a year be- 
fore the expiration of its term. AVe have 
alieady seen how difficult it imd been thus far 
for a Ministry of miy complexion to gain an 
actual majority in the Chambers. The time 
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had now come, however, when such a icsult 
was to be renched. The election brought a 
decisive victory to the Deprctis Cnbniet. In 
all the more impoitanfc purls 1, of Italy, such as 
Piedmont, Venetia, Liguria, Romagna, the 
Marches, Tuscany, Unibiin, mid Latium, the 
party of the Ministry was victorious by large 
majorities. The Radicals and Socialists nmdc 
some gains in the South, and were successful 
in Lombardy ; blit the general result was so 
highly favorable to the Ministry as to enable 
that body to enter the new Cliambeis with a 
dear party majority, such as would he ex- 
pected in the British Parliament or the Amer- 
ican Congress. 

The year 1887 wns rendered memorable in 
Italian history by the occurrence of another 
earthquake more extensive and almost equally 
destructive of life and property with tho 
Ischia cataclysm of 1883. On the morning 
of February 23d a seveie shock came on, 
lasting for about fifteen seconds, moving from 
west to east, and jarring nil the shores of 
Southern Europe. Italy was the center of 
the agitation. The principal disturbance was 
on the const, extending from Nice to Genoa, 
In these parts tivo or three small towns were 
totally wrecked, aud others severely shaken. 
The Riviera was at this season of the year 
crowded with tom is ts from foreign lands and 
distinguished visitors from various parts of 
Italy. In Nice the carnival ball lmd just 
been concluded, and the streets at the time 
were thronged with persons in the gay cos- 
tumes of the occasion. It was estimated that 
m the Italian provinces fully a thousand per- 
sons lost their lives. The confusion and ter- 
ror were for a while extreme, and the help of 
society was invoked on behalf of the suffeierg. 
The King of Italy was again found at *hc 
fore in the work of giving aid to the distressed 
people of the coast The French Government 
also sent a large sum to assist tho needv in 
supplying present wants and reestablishing 
their homes. 

Moie than once in tho pieecding pages wo 
htivc had occasion to speak of the govern- 
mental bonds which were established in the 
eighth aud ninth decades between Italy and 
Germany, After the heat and passion of tho 
Prusso-Austrian War of 1866, Bismarck pres- j 
ently adopted the policy of conciliating Aus* ^ 


tria, and of making her eheciful with tho 
second or third innk into which ho had thrust, 
her, This policy was at length successful. 
By the time of the outbicak of the war be- 
tween Germany and France, the House of 
Haps burg laid become friendly to the lichen- 
zollcrn regime to tho extent of wishing vic- 
toiy to the German arms. We have already 
seen how the Prince Chancellor of the Empire 
also succeeded in drawing into an alliance the 
new King of Italy, who, in the friendly talk 
of the arangement was designated as Dev 
dritte im Jhinde — Lhc third of the coalition. 

The Burnt thus established became exceed- 
ingly influential in the aflaiis of Central Eu- 
rope. Early in the year 1887 becict negotia- 
tions were conducted by Prince Bismarck with 
the other two members of the alliance, and it 
came to be understood in Europe that the bonds 
between tho pni ties were tightened into a positive 
agreement that for three years the parties to 
the triple alliance would give each other mutual 
aid in maintaining the peace of the Ccntial 
European States. Tho objects in the minds 
of the allies were Franco and Russia, and a 
general tendency of the secret treaty of 1887 
was to throw the two Poweis last named into 
more intimate relations and sympathies than 
had been known between them since tho days 
of the Holy Allianco. 

At the beginning of 1888 tho Catholic 
world found considerable interest in eclo- 
biating the jubilee anniversary of the Pope's 
consecration as Delegate of Bon oven to. It had 
been vaguely expected by the outside world 
that tho event might be made tbo occasion 
of friendly overtures between tho Quit mill 
and the Vatican, and that a reconciliation of 
tho Pope and the king was among the possi- 
bilities of the day. So far as Humbert was 
concerned, lie appears to have boon willing to 
do something conducive of ponce The Court 
accordingly observed the jubilee, and the king 
sent some elegant and costly presents to Leo. 
But the latter declined to accopt tho offering, 
and the presents were returned in a rather dis- 
courteous manner 

The event may have had wane importance 
in bringing the nations to understand the ir- 
reconcilable dispute between the spiritual and 
the secular powers in Italj r . The Papacy had, 
indeed, coma into a position from which it was. 
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impossible to recede. Time \mis — and that 
recently — when the Pope lm<l had full tem- 
poral authority in the States of the Church. 
Over his territories lie reigned ns any other 
monarch. He was sovereign , equal and inde- 
pendent The Italian revolution had ended 
this condition, and had remanded the Pope to 
the exercise of spiritual dominion only It 
would 1m vo been much easier for Pius IX. to 
yield outright in the day of liis downfall than 
it was for himself or his successor to yield at 
any future date. The claim of temporal au- 
thority, having once been reinserted, must con- 
tinue to be made from year to year and pos- 
sibly from age to age For how could the 
Papacy, under tlie dogma of Infutlibity, re- 
cede from a position so palpably, openly, and 
earnestly taken ns was that uf the Pope for 
the restoration of his teintory and secular 
authority? Leo must needs feci that to yield 
the ground thus taken by bis predecessor, 
would be to scandalize himself and his Admin- 
istration with all posterity. 

The position of the Pontiff was really not 
eo novel as it might appear. History abounds 
in instances of the retention by a sovereign, 
or no sovereign at all, of claims to dominion 
which the logiu of events has long since disal- 
low ed and brushed into oblivion.' For cen tnries 
together the English monarch? continued to call 
themselves kings of France. For what par- 
ticular sovereign of England would wish to 
yield a jot or tittle of the pretensions which 
former members of the Dynasty had held ? 
The present century 1ms seen dethroned kings 
and princes, not a few, wandering in divers 
places, and pretending to titles which, had they 
been granted, would have drawn ancient and 
historic crowns upon the heads of the pre- 
tenders. In such ft category the Pope of 
Rome in our day has found himself. The oc- 
casional outgivings of a purpose on the part 
of Leo to reconcile the Church with the House 
of Savoy and the new kingdom of Italy, of a 
wish on liis side to he at one with the existing 
order of civilization, and In make common 
cause with the gicat agencies of progress and 
enlightenment in the world, aie either falla- 
cious hints or historical absurdities The Pope 
must’ remain a prisoner, and continue to vex 
the air with vain repetitions of a claim which 
history cau no more allow than she could per- 


mit the lcvhnl of the Vdinigericlit or jdie re- 
establishment of the Inquisition. 

For the.-e reasons we must continue to re- 
gal d the formation of the Kingdom of Italy 
as u blowing — lir>t tu the people of Italy, an A 
afterwards to the people of all civilized nations. 
It h the peculiarity of our age that men present 
themselves in the best aspects of their activity 
and enterprise in the foim and gaib of great 
organic societies. The present contmy holds 
to the brokon-up, iiionmcbicnl isolation of the 
several preceding ages much the same 1 elution 
which the latter half of the fifteenth century 
held to the Feudal power*? which had preceded 
it. That, as well as the piesent, was an age 
in which consolidation gave an increase of 
power. Germany flowed together under Max- 
imilian; France, under Loins XI; Spain, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella; and England 
under the House of Tudor. 

So, in our own times, we have great cen- 
tralizations either in process or in fulfillment. 
Such movements are not without their dis- 
advantages and hurts to the human iace. It 
is in the nature of centializalion to disparage 
democracy. The ancient individual liberties 
of men tire curtailed, and their place tnken 
by vast forms of administrative regularity. 
It can not be admitted that organization hag. 
in the abstract the virtues and splendoi s of 
the individual life of man. Fiom a civil and 
political point of view the centralizing tend- 
ency brings us to a grander exercise of national 
life. Tim Govern men t of the United States 
since the Civil War lias taken on many of the 
aspects of that kind of monarchical rf'jimc 
which exists for itself. Though the old Dem- 
ocratic and Republican jargon of a government 
of the people, for the people, and by them, 
U still repeated with vehemence and the heat 
of feeling, it may well be doubted whether 
the Government itself in either of its three 
giont departments feels, or dashes to feel, the 
meaning and force of such popular aphorisms. 
In Europe we have seen the great consolida- 
tion effected under the auspices of the House 
of Hoheivzoilem in Germany. We have seen 
Victoria made Em pi ess of India. We have 
seen Victor Emanuel wearing a secular crown 
in the city of the Caesars. All of these inove- 
j inents, considered with respect to the present 
l social and political conditions of mankind. 
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may be regal derl as >aluliuy in i high degree; 
but tlie danger lurking at the bottom — the 
danger that the individual life and aspiration 
of mail may lie ground and crushed under the 
weight of gigantic organisms which lie seems 


to hnye eons limited out of all proportion to the 
actual needs of his public and piivate life — 
can not be concealed, at least from the gaze 
and 1 egret of Lhe historian and the 'philam 
til L Op 1 tot. 
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Chapter cxlyiii- Alexander i. a.kid Nicholas, 



ORE than ever before wns 
the prowess of Eastern 
Europe made manifest in 
the Intel’ years of the 
Napoleonic Wnis. Nor 
lv ns it merely a barbaric 
foicc which the nations 
lying bey on 3 the Prutli an cl the Vistula re- 
vealed to tho more cultivated people* of tlio 
West. It was clearly perceived that the 
planting made by the Czar Petei had come 
at length to fruitage! and that the European 
scheme of the future must he widened to make 
room for tho Cossack. 

Let us pass, then, from the Western Vnd 
Central States of the Continent, the annals 


of which have so long occupied our attention, 
and take our stand on the Eastern confines of 
Europe, and note tho progress of events in 
that far region from the Treaty of Vienna to 
tho present day, The selection of such a 
point of view will draw our attention chiefly 
to the history of Russia, whose career within 
the present century can hardly fail to incite a 
deep and lasting interest, 

Alexander I. had the high satisfaction of 
witnessing the hum illation of that groat 


adversary who had recently invaded his do- 
minions. Along with the other sovereigns 
who had contributed to he overthrow of Na- 
poleon, the Czar entered Pam on the 11th of 
July, 1815. He contributed much by bis in- 
fluence* — perhaps more tlmn any of his fellow- 
sovereigns — to the settlement which was agreed 
upon over the ruins of France. Hisieligioua 
m dor was gieatly increased hy the condition 
of nfliiuu which supervened after the Congress 
of Vienna. We have already seen how the 
philanthropic and super- titinus deposition of 
the Czar was fanned into a flame of enthusiasm 
hy the celebrated Mudame KrvuWncVj who 
thus became the dominant force in determin- 
ing bis conduct. r>m fcariina fetef i I She was, 
in reality, the inspiring came of that supreme 
mockery called the Holy Alliance, which wns 
presently formed by Alexander, Francis II. of 
Austria, mid Fmleiick William III. of Prussia. 

On the 26tli of September, 1815, the famous 
compact wns concluded, and wns submitted to 
the other Powers of Europe for their approval. 
Most of the States — all, indeed, except Rome, 
England, and France — acceded to the league, 
and became parties to the new system by 
which the Powers of Christendom were to be 
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thereafter governed. Tlie leading principle 
of tlie Alliance was that thencefoith the polit- 
ical order of the world should he directed by 
the doctrines mid practices of Christianity; 
and these doctrines and practices were, of 
course, to he determined by the creeds and 
methods of the parties to the compact. This 
meant that practically tlie world was to bo 
subjected to an approved oithodox despotism 
The real aim of tbo Alliance was to confirm 
and perpetuate ‘the existing dynasties of Eu- 
rope; to set up a vast paternalism as tlie 


modus operandi of government ; and in order 
to accomplish this result an appeal was made 
to religion — the last appeal of tyranny. 

Alexander is said to have drawn with his 
own hands the agreement which his fcilow- 
monarcta signed, and which was published to 
the world in the following February. One 
article of the compact was to the effect that no 
member of the family of Bonn parte should 
ever occupy a European throne. Annther 
cIeuisg bound the parties to main tain and de- 
fend the various dynastic Houses and tn com- 


bine for the suppression of rebellions and revo- 
lutions, The significance of the whole scheme 
was tlmt political liberty, which had received 
so tremendous an impetus in America and 
France, should he crushed out, and tlie good 
old fatherly plan of medieval government be 
le instated in all tlie kingdoms of the earth. 

Of the events that followed the formation 
of the Holy Alliance — of tlie practical work- 
ings of the new system m the affairs of 
Europe — a narrative lias already been given 
in former chapters. We havo seen how, in 
1821, revolutions broke mil in Naples 
and Piedmont, and how the allied sov- 
eioigns proceeded in those States to 
restoro the style of government which 
they had agreed to foster. No inler- 
JeiencG of Bonaparte in tlie affairs of 
neighboring kingdoms had been half 
so flagrant as tlmfc of the holy mon- 
nrdis who, in the name of Christianity, . 
had taken upon themselves the govern- 
ment of the world. Two years after- 
ward, Fiance herself, acting under 
dictation of tlie Alliance, suppressed 
the insurrection and restored absolu- 
tism in Spain. 

In the meantime, namely , in 1818 , 
a second Congress of' the Powers was 
held at Aix-la-Cliapcllc. Alexander 
virtually presided over tlie delibera- 
tions. The assembly might be prop- 
erly defined as a groat conspiracy 
against the liberties of mankind. The 
reliction had now fully set in, The 
measures debated were nearly all di- 
rected to the suppression of the Liberal 
movement in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and Germany. In 1820 another con- 
vention was held atTvoppau ; another at 
Laybach in tlie following year; and still another 
at Verona, in 1822. In all of these conferences 
the influence of the Czar was predominant. 
It was one of the surprising aspects of human 
affairs that Great Britain, whose Iron Duke 
and invincible squares had destroyed Imperial 
France at Waterloo, and thus made it possible 
for the Continental sovereigns to frame the 
Holy Alliance, now held aloof, and would havo 
no part or lot in their proceedings^ This cir- 
cumstance tended materially to the decline 
of the league — a fact already very apparent 
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before the Czar’s dentil, in 1825 The com] met, 
however, continued in nominal existence until 
1830, when the French lie volution of that yeai 
put an end to the most pernicious agreement 
of modern times. 

Duiing the reign of Alexandei, the inter- 
nal condition of Russia was greatly unproved. 
The Imperial territories had been enlarged by 
the addition of Finland, Poland, Ec^aiabm, 
and a part of the Caucasus To the late 
Czar must be ascribed the credit of having at 
least attempted the emancipation of the Rus- 


sian serfs. Many other internal reforms were 
attempted, hut the piinoiples of the Govern- 
ment made mu:!i measures impossible in 
practice Alexander was perhaps one of the 
most self-deceived monarch? who ever held ft 
scepter. In his latter years be came to realize 
how great were the illusion? which he had 
cherished In his diameter weio many ele- 
ments of weakness. Napoleon believed him 
to ho treacherous, and gave utterance to thr 
oft-rcpcMed assertion that Alexander was “as 
false as a Ryzantfne Gieok,” The Czar wo? 


ccitninly overreached and used by men of 
gi cater genius than himself In the last 
years of Ins leign the Russian Government 
was greatly influenced, if not positively di- 
rected, by Prince Mettcrnich of Austria, who, 
by playing upon the Czar’s hopes anil foam, 
gained a complete ascendency in the internal 
administration of the Empire. 

It was another surprising circumstance of 
the*e times that though in the earlier years of 
his reign the Czar entertained liberal piiu- 
ciples, admired Fiance, sought the friend- 
ship of Napoleon, and was driven 
against li is will into war with that 
great luler, the case was now com- 
pletely reversed. Alexander had be- 
come a despot, and the people strug- 
gled for emancipation. Already, be- 
fore the Czar’s death, theie were 
mutteringa of an outbreak against 
his Government. The expiration of 
the reign and the peculiar circum* 
stance of the lateral transmission of 
the crown gave opportunity for insur- 
rection to lift its head, and a great 
commotion ensued in many parts of 
the Empiie. 

On the death of the Czar — he dying 
without children — the crown, accord- 
ing to the established principles of 
succession, should have gone to Con- 
stantine, second son of Paul I. Con- 
s tan tine, however, had secretly re- 
nounced his claims to the succession 
three years before the late Emperor’s 
death. The Heir Apparent had taken 
in marriage the Princess Julia Gruel- 
zinskn, of Poland, a Roman Catholic 
by icligious piofession. The prince 
had pieferred bis wife to the Im- 
perial diadem, and lmd renounced the lat- 
ter in order to obtain the former. For this* 
reason the crown was transferred to Nich- 
olas, brother of the late Czar. Ilia polit- 
ical piinciplcs were known to be .strongly 
reactionary, while those of Constantino were 
of a liberal tendency. The losmlt was that 
the popular party in Russia, having for it? 
loaders some of the ablest men in the Em- 
pire, made an insurrection, with a view to 
preventing the accession of Nicholas and of 
securing that of Constantine. It was believed 
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by the Delmbrixts, 1 11 which was the name taken 
by the revolutionary party, that under Con- 
stantino a new constitution 3 could be gained, 
with a large measure of reform. The rebell- 
ion, however, ended most disastrously, and 
the leaders were either executed or sent into 
Siberia. The iucipienO revolution was utterly 
extinguished. It was perceived that Nicholas 
was fully equal to such occasions. "With 
greater force of character than liis predecessor 
he proceeded to establish liis authority, and 
to buttress the throne which he was destined 
to occupy for thirty years. 

At the very beginning of the new reign 
the Czar became engaged in a war with Persia 
It was the beginning of the Russian aggressive 
march in the direction of India We have 
aeeu, in the history of Great Britain, how im- 
portant in an international sense was the sub- 
ordination of Persia to the Russian Empire. 
From the first the armies of the Czar were 
completely victorious. The Persians were de- 
feated, first at Elizabetpol, and afterwards by 
Marshal Paskevitch in the battle of Javan 
Bnlak. The war extended from 1326 to Feb- 
ruary of 1828, when the conflict was ended 
by the Treaty of Turkman tchai. The Czar 
was enabled by his successes to wrench from 
Persia her two provinces of Erivnn and Na- 
khitehevan, and to exact an indemnity of 
eighty millions of rubles, together with the 
exclusive control of the Caspian Sea. It was 
this circumstance which tended more than any 
Other to draw the attention of the Russians to 
the warmer waters of 'the South, and to em- 
phasize the prodigious mistake which Peter 
the Great had made in fixing his capital on 
the frozen Gulf of Finland. 

In the same year with the conclusion of 

1 The name Pelcabmts meant literally the De- 
cembrists, Deceinherers, or Men of Decomber, 
that month being the time of the death of Alex- 
der and the outbreak of the insurrection. 

J An incident of the times may servo to illus- 
trate the profound political ignorance of the Hus- 
Binn people. The Dcknbrists liail adopted ns 
their political motto and walch-cry, f ‘ Constantino 
mid the Constitution " The word for the lattei 
in Russian is conslilulzia. When the Revolution- 
ists tempted the ninny with the prospect nf bene- 
fits, and gave out to the soldiers the watch-ciy of 

11 Constantine and the Constitution/ the men in- 
nocently inquired if ConstUutzia was (he wife oj 
Cfomlaniirttl 
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the pence with Pciiia, the Cm r began a war 
with Llie Turks. The Ottoman Power had 
already entered upon that astonishing decline 
which constitutes one of the most striking 
phenomena in the history of modern tnnei. 

It uas clear, from the fir.-t impact of the Rus- 
sian forces, that the Sultan would not he able 
to mnke a successful resistance. After a war 
of only a year’s delation, the Porte was glad 
to purchase peace by ceding to the Czar *ov- 
evnl fortresses on the frontier and along the 
mouth of the Danube, and by the payment of 
n large indemnity 

The yearn 1830-31 bring again into promi- 
nent notice the affairs of unfortunate Poland. 
It will be remembered how that kingdom, 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
had been the object of a sort of triple con- 
spiracy oil the part of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, each willing, niiy anxious, to obtain 
by means ranging from questionable to per- 
fidious, a share of the Polish territory. True, 
n mere shadow of Polish independence had 
been preserved by the Congress of Vienna, 
The little Republic of Cracow was permitted 
to survive as a memento of the past. But the 
lions share of Poland was given to Alexander. 
A so called Kingdom of Poland, formed out 
of the countries extending from the Niemen 
and Bug to the Prosrni, was created by the 
Czar, to which he gave a constitution aud over 
which he maintained his authority by an army 
of fifty thousand men. 1 General Znjimczek 
wna appointed Viceroy, But the actual ad- 
ministration was intrusted to the Czar's brother, 
the Grand Duke Constantine. Such wove the 
exactions of the latter and the severity of his 
rule, that the Poles became insubordinate, and, 
by the time of the accession of Nicholas, were 
ready for any event 

The couspiincy, however, did not break 
into open violence until November of 1830. 
At that time a hand of youthful democratic 
i Lisui gents, under the lead of Peter Wysocki, 
io«e suddenly in Warsaw, took possession of 
the city, and organized a revolution. Almost 
the whole Polish people threw themselves at 
once into the movement, Even the aiistocmts, 
who lmd been supposed to he entirely devoted 
to the Russian cause, joined w ith their country- 
men in the uprising for independence, A 
declaration was made that the Pious© (u 
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Iioniiiunff was no longer entitled to the 
tlnone of Poland, 

A national nr niy was sent mio t.lio Hold, 
and lht‘ forms of the Czar rioted the Pug 
for the suppit^sion <>I the lebelliou. In 
hYdjriiary and ALtriih of JSiU several bloody 
battles weifi fonglil in the neighheuhond of 
Wbmw. The Poles upheld their uim-e with 
much valor and enthusiasm , hut the general- 


spirit of faction, On Cm night of the Ifitli of 
Augusta terrible massacre occurred, in which 
those who ’were thought to lie lukewarm or 
Ueadieums to i he Polish cuiisc, weie mur- 
dered -without mercy by the 1 evolutionists. 
On tho Stli of September the capital was tak- 
en by the Russians The other Polish cities 
soon sumimbed, and the war was at an end. 

Thoills \\ lucli Poland suffered m this sir ug- 
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ship of their loaders was uofc equal to the 
emergencies Then ui mi t\s weie driven bade 
from the frontiers whither they had been sent 
to revolutionize the provinces The main 
body of the patriots remained inactive around 
Warsaw tin til the Russians, under Puskeviteh 
crossed the Vistula, and mine lied against the 
capital. With the approach of the catastro- 
phe, the people became suspicious, and all 
prospects of success wcie destroyed hy tha 


gle were indescribable. Whole districts were 
well-nigh depopulated. The bleeding coun- 
try lay once more at the feet of a Power which 
knew neither pity nor remorse, The patriot 
h^tcleiswereseized, and either executed m ban- 
ished into the snows of Siberia The estates 


wen* confiscated The common soldiers 
were transferred to the Russian army. The 
Polish Constitution and statutes were abvo- 
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gated. Tht* univeisity at Wuwm , and tin* oilier 
principal seat-, of learning, were uliolMjcd, 
mid a uonsm ship (^tabli-hed over the pict-s 
and the speech of tin* people. To all tln\ uai 
added a mud *y>tcin of polu-u, and th<- fixing 
of Uussian gmri-oiH in Warsivv and the other 
principal low ns of the country. 

The late tumble of Emperor Nicholas with 
tlie Sultan had ended with the peace of Adiian- 
opie. By this agreement, the finutuT* of 
Itussia on the eastern shores of the IUaek Sea 
were considerably impioved. The premia e, 
henceforth, of the great Empire of the Noiih 
nu the Ottoman dominion-, bevame constant, 
resulting, after twenty yearn, in a war which 
drew into its vortex the greaL Powers of West- 
ern Europe. In the meantime, international 
changes were taking place, by which the gen- 
eral lehiticms of the European governments 
were extensively modified. During the reign 
of Louis XVIII. in France, strong ties had 
existed between him and the Czar We have 
seen at many places in the preceding narra- 
tive liow, at intervals, this overspanning leln- 
tion of Russia and France had been estab- 
lished. The intimacy between the two Powers 
continued to the French Revolution of 1830, 
when the elder Bourbons were expelled from 
Franco, and the Citizen King brought in as a 
compromise between the past and the future. 
The event was very displeasing to the Czar, 
who, while lie recognized the validity of the 
change, would never go further towards affil- 
iation with the new' French dynasty. He re- 
fused to give to the Citizen King the title of 
My Brother^ with which the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope have been wont to ad chess each other. 

The result of this palpable break of the 
Franco-Russiau inch was to bring the Czar 
and his Government into (dose union with the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. 
It was a renewal of the identical relationship 
which lmd been established in 1814, and the 
effect of the same was eoon seen m the inter- 
ference of the Czar with the affairs of Turkey 
in Egypt The story" of the rise of Meliemet 
Ali, vassal of the Sultan and Pasha of Egypt, 
and of the progress of his arms in Syria, need 
not he here repeated. We have aheady seen 
the results of that contest, and how the whole 
tendenoy of the struggle of Mehemct and 
Ibrahim was to bring again into the foreground 

N. — Voi 4 — 43 


| tint ever reclining Eu-toin Quc-dimi, the 
| shadow of which, to t!n k pir-enf da\ , nM- in 
vsuvnig drgu-c- of dni-ity on lmll ih,' hunl- 
"ciipc id Europe 

It h o-> been a ft -n tin e in the policy <rf the 
Ru^ian CViii* tn cultivate pewnml lvluhnn- 
Hhip- with the Llon-o- of tin* WiM. This has 
been effected hi \i«iN, compliment*, anil many 
uitcrmamagp*. It will be ivmcnibt led tlisiL 
LVur Ik ter, in the days of lu-» eiutUly pdgi im- 
ago, milled foith on pie(-i>ely mic|i a nil* 
Mon as that to which we hero rofiu. It was 
not only as a ship cm pen ter, a tiadoninu, an 
adventurer, but a barbaric diplomatist, that 
lie went abroad. Alexander I. had on more 
than one occasion preying hu-dup*? in the 
AWt ns far ns Pans — a place with which he 
was greatly delighted. In 1844, Nicholas 
made n tour of the Continent, going first on a 
visit to Queen Victona, afterwards on a like 
call with thu Empeior of Austria, and two 
years later with Pope Giegory XVL 

In 184ti there was a secmul attempt at in* 
surrection among the Poles; but the move- 
ment whs easily suppressed. Czar Nicholas 
had little idea ol politics or political excite- 
ments It is evident that he was unable to 
understand or nppicoiate the agitations with 
which the larger part e>f Europe wag shaken 
m the stormy days of 1848. In n general 
way he perceived that Ins own place was with 
the enemies of the Revolution. For a while, 
however, be stood aloof The heavy and lmlf- 
barbaric populations of his own dominions 
were little disturbed by the insurrection of the 
AVe*t, and the Czar found no opportunity of 
interference until he was invited by the Em- 
peror of Austria to assist him in putting down 
the Hungarian Rebellion , Nicholas at once 
responded, and it was by means of a Russian 
army, rather than other forces, that the Mag- 
yars were defeated and the insurrection of 1849 
finally crushed. 

Iu the proper place in the history of Eng- 
land we have recited the story of the Czar’s 
open and indiscreet purposes relative to Tur- 
key. In that cu line ction Ilia overtures to Eng- 
land concerning the best disposition of the es- 
tates, political and personal, of his friend, the 
lf Siok Man/ wore fully set forth. AYlien kia 
proposals were met, first with diploma deal si- 
lence, then with evasion, nrnl finally with 
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downright antagonism, the Czar was greatly 
mortified; but his project of appropriating the 
Sick Mru*s goods was not abated. One ag- 
gression followed another, until the attention 
of the Western Powers was necessarily drawn 
to the Russian pioguiinme on the Black Sea — 
until the complication thickened and war en- 
sued 

In the meantime, while Russia was putting 
forth 3ier hand towards the Black Sea ports 
and the Mediterranean, she also extended her 
power as rapidly as possible in the direction 





of the Caucasus. The tribes of the Daghestan 
were in union, under their celebrated leader 
ShamyRin a religious war against the Northern 
Powers The government which the chieftain 
established was a theocracy. Hostilities with 
the Russians began ns early os 1837, when 
General Ivelitch was defeated by Sbamyl in 
battle Two years afterwards, when Akulgo 
was stormed by the Russians under General 
Giabbe, Simmy 1 wa* .supposed to be among 
the killed ; but Ins death xvns a fiction, which 
V?as soon dispelled by Ms reappearance. War 


was renewed m 1844, and Sliamyl, at the 
head of a large nnny, withstood for a while 
the forces of the Czar. For several years he 
kept the field, and was engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of his own cause at the outbreak of the 
great war between Russia and the Western 
Poweia, He held out bravely until after the 
Treaty of Paris, and was finally taken prisoner, 
in September of 1859, several years after the 
death of the Czar. Alexander II., who had 
now acceded to the throne, treated the captive 
chieftain with consideration, fixing his resi- 
dence at Kaluga, and allowing him a pension 
of ten thousand rubles. 

We have seen in a former chapter how, in 
the year 1853, the Russian Government de- 
manded of tKe Ottoman Porte certain guaran- 
tees of the lights of the Greek Cliiistinns of 
Turkey in Europe. The interference was of 
a sort to arouse all the fears and suspicions of 
the Sultan, and to excite the 'hostility of those 
European Powers with which the preservation 
of the autonomy and independence of Turkey 
had become a cardinal political principle* 
The Sultan could but regard the demand of 
the Czar tt3 virtually requiring him to abdicate 
his sovereignty, and he therefore refused to 
make the guarantees. In this action he was 
upheld by England, France, and Sardinia, 
who weie thus thrown into an alliance with 
the Ottoman Power in the conflict now im- 
minent 

The Crimean War broke out on tl\c Danube 
in 1853, but the scene of the struggle was 
destined to be quickly tiansferred from Europe 
to Asia. It appears that at the very begin- 
ning of hostilities the Czar became convinced 
of the inexpediency of ft European invasion. 
He accordingly reversed lus movements, and 
while attempting to hold the slight gains 
made on the Dnnubian frontier, directed the 
military energies of the Empire to the bmall 
peninsula on the noifchcin shoie of the 
Black Sen, fiom which the war has taken 
its historical name. The latter region be- 
came thenceforth the principal theater of tlio 
action. 
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CHAPTER CXLIX.-CRIMEAN WAR. 


T is not needed that we 
should here repeat, other 
tlmn by the briefest sum- 
mary, the mi time of that 
great Eastern Question, 
out of which the Crimean 
war arn^e. Suffice it to say 
that the whole issue, narrowed down to a point, 
was whether Russia might now move south- 
ward, gain control of the Black Sea, overawe 
the Porte, force her way through the Sea of 
Marmora into the Archipelago, and thus 
rectify, once for all, the mistake of Peter the 
Great; or whether she should be held back 


from her manifest destiny and compelled to 
limit her commerce to the frozen gulfs of the 
Eastern Baltic. Such, iu a word, was— and 
i & — the substance of the tremendous contra 
ver&y. 

The desultory conflict along the Danube 
continued until the autumn of 1853. /Thus 
far there had been some possibility of an ad- 
justment; but an event now occurred which 
made it necessary, from an international point 
of view, to lofer the question to battle and 
the. sword. At the time of which wc speak, 
the sea-port town of Sinope, on the southern 
shore of the Black Sea, was hold by the Turks. 
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Tli e place was fortified, and a Turkish squad- 
ron lay in the buy. All of a sudden, on the 
3(U!i of November, a Russian fleet, coining 
uoioss fiom Sebastopol, scooped down on the 
Turks, ami the hitLer, seeing the conflict in- 
evitable, sailed out to battle. The lesull was 
tho utter desli notion of the Turkish squadron. 
The estimate placed tho loss of the Turks at 
nioio than four thousand, while scarcely as 
many bundled wore saved alivo. Thus, by an 
oveit aet, of so doubtful a character as to be 
called by the oppi obi ions namoof the 1 1 mnksncio 
of Sinope," did Russia precipitate the conflict. 

The wager was at once accepted. The al- 
lied Powci.s quickly sent Into the Black Sea an 
army of aixty-five thousand men, with five 
thousand horn) and eighty pieces of artillery, 
The expedition landed in tho Bay of Kupa- 
torin on tho 14th of September, 185-1. A 
period of nine and a half months had thus 
elapsed from the destruction of Sinope to the 
planting of a foreign army in the face of the 
Russian Power. Tho allies concern tinted thejr 
forces at Varna, on the coast of the Black 
Sea, from which place the plan of tho cam- 
paign contemplated a descent on the Russians, 
strongly posted in tho Crimea. In the inter- 
val which had now elapsed tho Turkish canto' 
had been somewhat revived by it senes of 
slight successes against their enemy Onmr 
Pnsha had appeared at tho head of the Turkish 
forces, and had shown mioh energy and ability 
as to call forth the applause, no! only of his 
countrymen, but of all hhiropo. Nevoitholess, 
tho war remained to bo fought out on a larger 
scale and with a stronger hand tlmn the Otto- 
man lOmpho was of itself able to furnish. 

Tho Russian army was commanded by 
Prince Monshikoff, who took lip liis position 
and awaited tho invaders on tho boh them bank 
ut the River Alma It was along this line 
that the first serious struggle of tho war ensued. 
Here, on the 20th of September, a bloody 
battle wftfl fought, in which tho Ruslans wovo 
defeated, and compelled to fall back in tlio 
direction of their Mrong fortress of HchnsLopnl, 
situated at the south-west extremity of the 
peninsula. To Iho defense of this stronghold 
all the energies of tho Russians were now 
diroe ted, and to its capture tho allies dovoled 
themselves with vigorous activity. Mcmnvhilo, 
the Russian Government wit forward to the 


rescue additional forces, winch i cached the 
Guinea about the middle of September, and 
with these Menshikoff .succeeded, on the 2 -1 tli 
of the month, in muting his iu my at Bahhtohi- 
soicu. Boon aftenvaids bo lctiied within tho 
fortifications of Sebastopol, whcic he prepared 
to defend himself to the last. 

Oil tho ^5 tli of fee]) tom her the heights of 
Ralukhiva, lying south of the foiLic**, were 
seized by the Biitish division of the allied 
army, under command of Loid Raglan, and 
the siege began, which was to continue fiom 
tho 9th of October, for nearly eleven months. 
Scvcial days weio occupied by tho allies with 
the introductoiy work of gaining favorable 
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positions around Sebastopol, and on the .1 7 1 li 
of October the allied batteries were opened on 
the town. The Russians had, in tho meantime, 
blocked up the on trail co to tho harbor on tho 
west with sunken vessels and other obstruct 
lions, by which the city had born leudeicd un« 
assailable to the id lied fleet, 

The siege of Holumlopol proved to bo one 
of the most mcmouihle in modern Limes, On 
two occasions the Russians sullied forth and 
gave battle. The first conflict of ibis kind 
oeenned on the night of tho 2fifh of October, 
at Bnlaklavn, which was now held and (lo j 
fended by a combined force of Turks and 
ICnglhh. At fii>l the Rnssinn attack was aito- 
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•ccssfu], and four redoubts held by the Turkish 
troops wore captured in the assault. At the 
crisis of the battle, however, the British High- 
landers came into action, and the Russians wero 
repulsed. The latter did not at Unopt to renew 
the attack, hut confined themselves to the de- 
fense of their butteries against the counter 
dial go of the allies. 

It was at this juncture that the famous in- 
cident occurred of tho charge of tho Light 
Brigade. In the trenches of Balaklavu was a 
body of light horse, numbering six hundred 
and seven men, under command of the Earl 
of Cardigan, It happened that this oiliecr had 


drew their sabera. It has been said by a mil- 
itary critic that it was the charge of a brigade 
“against the Russian army in position,” It 
was so understood at tho moment “Boys, 
here goes the last of the Cardigans ” said the 
Earl, as, with compressed lips and bloodless 
iiico, lie rode along the lino and took his place 
at the head. Than they drew down their cup- 
rums, and charged. They went to their death 
like heroes. At every Hash of tho Russian 
guns men and horses flow into the air like 
clmff, but the rest rode mi, uud rode <ym the 
Russian batteries before they turned. One 
hundred and ninety-eight of the men survived 
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become an object of jealousy to Lord Lucan, 
who emmmimlod the division. While certain 
Russian butteries on Ilia heights at a distance 
were pounding away at the English position, 
mi order, borne by (Inplnin Nolan, eame to 
Cardigan lo i'ktnyo tho, Human gum l The 
order bore the signal lire of Lord Lucan, hut 
tli is was afterwards declared to be a forgery 
Tt was like ordering out w regiment of boys to 
'Carry Crilmdlar. Bui obedience was obedience, 
and the order with the eimun an dor’s signature 
might not lm questioned, 

So the bravo young fellows of the Light 
Brigade tightened their girths, mounted, and 


the charge, and oven so few would hmrlly have 
come forth [Yom the valley of death alive, had 
not the Russians been si ruck with magna- 
nimity at tho spectacle, and ceased firing. 
Strangely onmigb, tho, Earl of Cardigan wm 
not killed or injured. 1 Captain Nolan fell at 

1 Sonin years ago the Author hud Iho good fois 
tune to bear from an eye witness an account of 
tho firmans* charge, which hm fm-riHhurt Tenny- 
son with the theme of bis great war lyric: 

4 ‘ warm finn tholf jjlory fiule? 

O, Uin wllti ohnYRfr Uuw iriftOo l 
All Min wOiM wondered, 

Honor Wu\ oilman, they mado t 

1 lOllOV UlO tillllll Hrlopuia l 

Krjiiio mi nf i mt.” 
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the beginning of the charge, and so the au- 
thenticity of Lord Tju nftrfs order could never 
he ascertained. It can not be doubted, how- 
ever, that the purpose was simply to destroy 
Cardigan, by the method which 1ms been the 
resort of military coimmindcrs do void of mo- 
rality, since the (lays of David and Uriah. 

A few days after the battle of Balnklava 
occurred another hard conflict ftt the village of 
JjdrerjBflU, at the head of the harbor of £e- 
bnstopol. On the 5th of November, 1854, a 
strong force of Russians descended from the 
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both the besiegers mid the besieged the greatest 
hardships. The sufferings of the allies, si, far 
away from tho source of supplies, were at times 
beyond description, It is dmibjJ’nl whether 
any other siege of modem times lias entailed 
such cruel piivatious upon a civill/pd soldiery. 
At times the combined havoc of hunger, dis- 
ease, and cold was seen in its worst work in 
the allied cninps. The genius of Elizabeth 
J3 ii tier has seized upon the morning 11 Hull 
Call/' in the Crimean snows of 1855, to de- 
pict the excels of human suffering and (leva* 
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tints wove again repulsed. Then, on the 16th 
of August, followed the bloody battle of 
Tohoriiaya, in which the Russians made n filial 
cllort to raise the siege. With u fmeo of 
fifty thousand infantry and six thousand cav- 
alry they throw themselves on the allied 
position , but were beaten back with great 
slaughter. 

Jii tho mean time, the trenches of the allies 
lmd boon drawn so near tho Russian works 
that Micro was a lair prospect of carrying tho 
bastions by another assault, A terrible bom- 


possible, to pi oven t the future occupancy of 
the place by the Russians as a seat of cum- 
in eree au< l war. 

A serious check was thus given by the al- 
lied Powers to the ambitious projects which 
lmd been entertained by Oznr Nicholas nud 
his predecessors relative to tho extension of 
Russian power on the south and south-west. 
The results of the war seemed to liavo been 
reached by the capture of Sebastopol. Tho 
Russians were fairly brought to bay. Tho 
death of Czar Nicholas, on the 2d of March, 
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him! n lent was begun on the full, and continued 
to the iSl.li of September, when both Mm Re- 
dan and the Mulakbolf woio taken by Morin 
Hut the struggle was desperate, ami the losses 
on both sides immense, Tho Russians blow 
up llu.iv for tilU'ii turns on tho south suit! of 
Lho Imrbor, and retreated nernss the bay. Nor 
did they afterwards make any serious attempt 
Ln regain the stronghold which the allien had 
wrestl'd from them. Tho victors Cm 1 their 
part proceeded to destiny the docks, arsenals, 
and ship-yards of HelmMopol, and, as fur ns 


1855, tended to encourage tho movement for 
peace, After the capture and sack of Kcrtuh, 
at the entrance lo Lhc Sea of Azov, on tho 
25th of May, active hostilities ceased, and 
negotiations were opened for a general settle* 
monl. Commissioners met at Paris, ami, ou 
lho 30Lh of Milfch, 1856* a treaty was con- 
cluded, to which Russia was obliged to give i\ 
reluctant consent. 

The event was notable in the diploma Meal 
history of modern times. The terms agreed 
upon in tho Treaty of Paris became a sort of 
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landmark in all subsequent diplomacy relative vantages of the public Jaws and in tci national 
to Lll ° Eastern iiSniojio It was system of Kmope. As for the lost, the in- 

stipulated in the lust place that the Black Sen tcglityof the Ottoman lOmpne was guaiantoed 
tthould lie and 1 cumin noulml; Hint it should by Omit Butnin, Fiance, ami AuMiia. 
ho open to tlie coiinuoioo of all nations, but Tho eoinmi^icncH next proceeded to the 
interdicted to ships of war, except that a cor- consideration of general questions, and adopted 
tain force might bo maintained for revenue several principles of great advantage in tho 
purposes by Turkey and Uussiu* Neither future intci course of nations. Among these, 
Tower might henceforth build any arsenal or tho most mlutnry was tho abolition of pri- 
i indues on the slums ot the disputed water, vateoriug; and though this clause has not yet 
No war-ships should ho admitted into the become a part of the law of nations, it 1ms 
Dardanelles uud the Bosphorus \ blit certain nevertheless done much to put undoi the ban 
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vessels might Im slathmod at the mouths of 
tlio Danube. That river — hist of Urn giVut 
«l reams of Kurnpo- was opened to all friondly 
eommeim Tho limits of Bcssm Libia were 
changed, with n vimv to dcpiiving Russia of 
tho conlrol of the months of tho Danube. All 
the places taken from the 0/ur by war were 
teslored without indcmnily. Moldavia and 
Wallachia were plaeed under tlio general 
Hu/em'mly of Turkey, Dnt were given their 
independent rights us piineipiililies. The Sul- 
tan was invited En partieipnto in tho ml- 


of inlemiiliomil displeasure tho nefarious bush 
ness of piivnto warfare on the sea. The 
Tionty of 1850 fui Lher provided tlmt in times 
of war the Hag of a neutral nation should pro- 
tect the goods even of an enemy on the high 
sea, unless those goods should liavo direct 
reaped to the purposes of war. Tl was Mill 
further stipulated that llie goods of a non lull 
State, except eontiubnnd of war, should not be 
liable to eupluve, even under tiuj hag of n 
belligerent Tower ; and that blockade, in order 
to bo binding, muM ho actually enforced with 
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such a licet as would make access to the conit 
of un enemy either linpo^ible or cxtiemely 
dangerous. 

It is needless to rcmiuk upon the salutiuy 
character of the principles thus announced. 
For geneiations the tuitions of (Jlm-tendum 
bad struggled lull'd to reach enhghLened 1 ides 
of intercourse in war and peace. To the more 
civilized code now adopted the other great 
States of Europe and Ameiica ueie invited to 
accede, and many did *o, Bub for reasons 
peculiar to themselves, tho United States and 
Spam refused their absent to the compact — the 
former State because the treaty did not go far 
enough in the acknowledgment of lieudul 
rights, and the latter because the new rules 
were too liberal to accord with their icdentle-'i 
Bourbon ism. 

It thus happened that for directly opposite 


and irreconcilable 1 onions, the most progress- 
ive Powci of the JSTew Wbilrl and the most 
mu'iumaiy kingdom of Europe weie placed 
in a common attitude oil the gi cat question of 
belligerent rights at sea. As for the United 
States and hei decision that privateering should 
not, for the piesent, be banned by Inlmm- 
tioiml Law, her action in the pi onuses snoa 
cost her dearly. Within six years, in the heat 
and fury of the Civil War, she was made to 
feel uith terrible keenness the sharp swoid 
which she had picjmred for herself The 
linlf-piratical craft, sent abioml under the 
authority of the Confederate vStates, or no 
authority at all, hut still beiuing the char- 
acter of privateers, swept the commerce of 
out country fiom the sens, and terrorized 
the whole Atlantic with their captures and 
burning*. 


chapter civ.— L ast two Alexanders- 


USSIA emerged fimn the 
Crimean War with little 
credit or honor Alexan- 
der II. came to the throne 
about a year befoie the 
conclusion of the conflict. 
On the 7th of September, 
185G, he was crowned with great pomp at 
Moscow, the ancient capital From the fiist, 
it was clear that he was destined to he the 
most liberal Czar who had over occupied the 
Russian throne. Scarcely had the echo of the 
war died away when the lines of despotism, 
so tightly drawn by Nicholas, were allowed to 
relax. Alexander undertook the work of 
emancipating the Rufinas fiom the terrible 
system of military discipline to which they had 
been subjected since the days of Peter the 
Great. A true civil admini^tiation was in- 
troduced throughout the Empire The mil- 
itary colonies were dissolved, and a system of 
public instruction instituted under Imperial 
pnUonage. Especial pains wcie taken by the 
Czar to secure proper officers and professors 
for the new seats of learning. The censorship 
of the press was, in part, removed, and a 
spirit of toleration exhibited- which had hitli- 


| erto been unknown in Russia. The miserable 
i system of espionage which had formerly pie- 
vuilcd was forbidden, and vigorous measures 
instituted to exterminate official corruption 
from the government. Talented young men 
of actual merit and real virtue were sought 
out and preferred for office. The internal in- 
dustries of the Empire received a new impulse 
under the fostering caio of Alexander, and 
foreign commerce was greatly quickened by 
the snlutaiy 1 emulations and liberal conduct of 
the Government to wind the merchant marine. 
Better still was the general amnesty which was 
issued for political offenses The exiles and 
fugitives, both Poles and Russians, were al- 
lowed to return from Siberia, and those who 
had been expatriated were permitted to re- 
sume their funner rights without prejudice to 
themselves or family. 

But the most conspicuous of all the humane 
woi ks of Alexander II. was the emancipation 
of the Russian sevft. From his youth the 
Czar had cherished a sentiment of hostility to 
the institution of serfdom, On coming to the 
throne he was encouraged in his wish and pur* 

| jwe by Nicholas Milutin and General Bostoffc- 
a>ff, two of his principal advisers. At the 
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the proposed measme uns violently antago- 
nized by the bcrf-owneis who ^piuod no effort 
*■0 thwart the plans of the Czar Bui the hit- 
ter summoned the tasidei-j of thv ;u ^lunacy, 
who were chiefly interested in the pi enervation 
of serfdom, and quietly told them that their 
prejudice 5 * ami supposed interests must yield; 
tlmt if Russian society must sutler an up- 
h enval, the revolution would better begin at 
the top than at the bottom ; and that serfdom 
must bo abolished 

Accordingly, on the 3d of March, 1861, 
ho issued his famous decree of emancipation; 
aiul during the following two yeais the edict 
was successfully executed. Before the work 


the Empire Ii\ 1871-72 the C/ai’s second 
sou, die Uiand Duke Alexis, made a tour of 
the United State-, and was everywhere re* 
eci\ul with i muks of consideration and re 
spout The people of our country, though they 
bad no sympathy with Impel ini institutions, 
could not well luiget that in the recent fiery 
furnace of the great Civil War, Alexander II. 
was the only Euiopoan sovereign whose moral 
influence and Mippmt weie unequivocally given 
to the Union cause. 

We have now anived at one of the most 
interesting paiagrn [dis in the history of modem 
times The brief story here presented of the 
icign of Alexander II., during the fifteen 


was accomplished, howcvei, namely, in 
Jumuuiry of 1863, a Polish insurrection 
broke nut, which, for the time, required 
all the energies of the government in its 
suppression. For about a year the in- 
surgents \emained in arms, but were finally 
put down and punished with the severity 
peculiar to the Russian administration. 

It was the misfortune of Czar Alexan- 
der to reign in an ago when the intellect 
of Russia was passing through the rapid 
stages of development. His many liberal 
concessions were met by the people less 
in a spirit of gratitude than with n senti- 
ment of having recovered that of which 
they had long been robbed by the Im- 
perial Government. As fast as new lights 
wove granted, new demands were made; 
insomuch, that when the Czar would fain 
put a stop to the movement which he him- 
self lmd begun, he found himself mmblo to 
do so. In the midst of what was really a 
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beneficent administration he became ail object 
of distrust and aversion. As early as April 
of 1866 an attempt was made upon his life 
by a certain Dimitri Karakozoff, whose purpose 
was frustrated by the heroism of a loyal peas- 
ant. At the Paris Exposition of 1867 a sec- 
ond unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the 
Czar was made by the Pole, Berezowski. 

In 1870 the Emperor resumed the work of 
reform. The hereditary priesthood was abol- 
ished. The military methods of the Germans, 
now victorious in their great war with France, 
were introduced into the Russian fumy ; and 
a series of liberal measures were adopted for 
the promotion of public education throughout 


years after his accession, must have shown the 
reader the essential Liberalism of his princi- 
ples, and convinced the most skeptical of his 
sincere purpose to reform the Russiau Empire. 
Why, then, should there lmve come to pass, in 
the minds of the Russians themselves, a re- 
action against Alexander; a distrust first, 
and antagonism afterwards, with respect to all 
his purposes and policy? The answer, how* 
ever, is not far to seek. It was the essential 
vice of n personal government. It was- that 
fact or principle which nmttes it impossible, ip 
modern times, for a personal autocracy to be 
established, or at least maintained, over man- 
kind, except by despotic and arbitrary methods. 
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The tin one of every automat in any part of 
tlie world in iif-t be upheld by au jinny, 
and be buttressed until battei ies*. Ho long us 
the autocrat will keep his place, he must lie a 
despot. For him to be good is to be weak; 
and to be weak is to bo miserable. 

It thus happens that when natuie and 
civilization combine to place at the bend of 
sumo personal despotism a gloat aud liberal* 
minded man, he really has before him a single 
alternative : lie must avoid lefoun, ami choke 
hi9 own aspirations and tlu^o of bis people 
with a common strangulation, or else he must 
loose the ltm and allow a half-emancipated 
barbarism to dash away with bis chariot and 
himself over the precipice of revolution into 
chans. Such an alternative was, ft mu the fiivst 
day, before Alexander II. He desired reform, 
and did Ins people. lie hoped' to effect it 
by means of the existing machinery of the 
autocracy ; and the sequel was, ns we shall see, 
his own destruction and the revocation of the 
ancient forms of despotism. 

For no sooner was Liberalism announced 
than the under man in Kuhsia arose aud began 
to Jay about him. The decade fi om 1870 to 
1880 was marked in the history of the Empire 
for the growth and spread of that pcculiai and 
dangerous social phenomenon called Nihilism. 
A great politico-social organization, known as 
the Nihilirds, not dissimilar in its doctrines and 
methods to the International Society of West- 
ern Europe, but more pronounced in its 
radicalism, became prevalent in all the centeis 
of Russian civilization The political princi- 
ples of the body were — and arc — not dissimilar 
to those of our forefathers in the times of our 
Revolution, or to those of the French Democ- 
racy of 1781), but the melhwh of the Nihilists, 
one of wln)-e principles appeal -> to be to adopt 
assassination as a means of political refmni, are 
unwoi thy to be clawed i\ uh th(Mi adopted by our 
RevolntinnwN aud by the Democrat-; of Fiance. 

As the oiganizatiojj born me more power- 
ful, it glow more bold cnrlv as April 

of 1870, General Gurko, commandant of St. 
Petersburg, iwh constrained to j<nkc au Aider 
that every households m the city should 
keep a watchman at his door, day and 
night, to pi event the porting of seditious 
placards and the circulation of revolutionary 
pamphlets. In the following winter an attempt 


was made to destroy the Czar by blowing up 
a mil way train, aud a little later it was asce* 
taiued that the Winter Palace line! been un- 
dermined. Threats of assassination weie heard 
on every hand, and at last the Nihilistic con- 
spiiatnis weie successful On the 13th of 
Mai oh, 1881, as the Czar, returning from a 
military review, was driving along the Ilka- 
terinoviski Canal, an Oisini bomb, thrown by 
an invisible hand, exploded under his cauiagc, 
tearing away the after part of the vehicle. 
Two marines and the Emperor, who alighted 
unhurt, approached the assassin, and were- 
about to seize him when a second bomb, 
thrown by an accomplice, exploded close by 
the Czar’s side, and blew both of his legs into 
a mass of mangled flesh and bone. “Help 
mel” ciicd the dying Alexander, ns he sank 
into the dust, fiom which lie was lifted only 
to expiie in the middle of the afternoon, The 
terrible dynamite had done its work. A 
ventable reign of terror supervened. For a 
few days it was doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment could survive; but the police authorities 
of the Empire proved strong enough to uphold 
the authority of the reigning House, and 
Alexander HI. was crowned ns his father’s- 
successor. 

The assassins of the late Czar, five in num- 
ber, were soon discovered, tried, condemned 
and executed. One of them was a woman of 
lank, muned Sophia Porovska, daughter of 
the Minister of Domains, and granddaughter 
of a Minister of the Interior under Nicholas I. 
She it was who had given the signal for the- 
exploding of the mine under the railway 
train in November of 1880 She it was wha 
waved her li and kerchief to Ruisakotr, who 
thiow the bomb under the Emperor’s cariiagc. 
She it was who, on being tried, asked the 
Court to condemn her to the same punish- 
ment with the others It thus happened that 
the reign of Alexander III. begun wiLh the 
first public execution of a woman which had 
taken place in Hu*ua fin half a century. 

Wo may well pause to ask whether these 
terrible proceedings had any e/Ieet on tho 
com M3 of events. Were the Nihilists enabled 
by Mich means to awe the Government into 
the liberation of the people from autocratic 
rule? For a while teiror was the order of the 
day The new Emperor was in daily peril 
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of his life. It is not impossible that the kill 
ing of the Czar coni] jelled Alexander III to 
consider the expediency of ieformatory nicas- 
ui es; but it must also be admitted that the 
assassination gave the occasion and the excuse 
for additional severity to wauls malcontents of 
every older. Trials, condemnations, execu- 
tions, were for a season the constant evidence 
of the almost necemiy vindictiveness of the 
Empire to wauls its enemies. As for the Ni- 
hilists, they believed that they 
lmd accomplished at least a part 
of their purpose. In the spiing 
of 1881 they issued almost openly 
to the C/ar a manifesto, telling 
him plainly that nil attempts to 
put them down by force would 
prove futile. They described the 
growth of the Nihilist movement, 
and the success of the policy of 
violence which they had delib- 
erately adopted They chniged 
the Czar with being at the head 
of a despotism, wliich was really 
no government at all, but only a 
“ usurping gang” of flatterers 
and minion*. They declared the 
condition of the mass of the Rus- 
sian people to be that of more 
beggary and rum. They openly 
reminded the Czar that regicide 
liad now become popular in his 
Empire Finally they made an 
open proposition to the Emperor 
for fin accommodation between 
himself and his people. They pro- 
posed a scheme which was to 
embrace ns its leading featuios 
a complete amnesty for all 
past offenses, an election of a 
popular legislative assembly by 
univewil suffrage, freedom of speech, and 
fieedom of public meetings and discussions 
Under such conditions, the Nihilists promised 
on their pint to eonfoim thereafter uncondi- 
tionally to the decisions of the National As- 
sembly to he constituted ns above, and to re- 
frain fiom all future violence against the 
Government. The proclamation was suffi- 
ciently significant of the temper and purposes 
of the Revolution ary party after they lmd suc- 
ceeded in destioying the Czar. 


Out of the necessities of the situation it 
was impossible for the Em pci or to enter into 
concessive negotiations with thcNihib&t party. 
Each must nece^aiily pin sue its own course 
to ih own destiny. The Czar doubtless hoped 
that a better day uould come, llmt the loyalty 
of his subjects would return, that himself and his 
Go vein men t might at length be safe fiom per- 
secution and destruction After Ins corona- 
tion, after the Nihilists 1 manifesto, Alexander 


sought to awaken the affections and sympathy 
of the countiy by making a tour to Moscow. 
Theie, tit the aucieul seat of the Romanoffs, 
while he did his devotions at sacred sli lines hal- 
lowed by the worship of his fatheis, the fires 
of Imperialism might be kindled again. 

But the journey of the Czar uns anything 
eho than a triumphal procession. On the 
contrary, the royal party was obliged to take 
every precaution for its own safety. The Czar 
ventured only in a few instances to he seen 
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J»y his Hil>joo(*, and <'ven in M<wm\ , the na- 
tive plinv uf Uu'-oau royalty, tin Empunr 
rimed only' In 'peak n feu In it* f mhhR, i-a\ing: 
“Miwcim Iuh always ghen an example to tin' 
who L* nf TtU'-iu; I hope it a\ i ] 1 ever continue 
to do -m" Snell was the mldne^ of the 
populace that Hie Czar left the ancient capital 
suddenly and without auiiiuiiicemont It w.h 
evident to all the world that the Autnei.it of 
the Iitiwas however excellent in himself, 
however well disposed touaids Iin people, vns 
brought m> Imv as to be n petitioner for m*- 
cuiity and a little 1 e^t in In* own Impel iul 
dominions 

In the course of the two following 3 * ear.* 
the Government of Russia wn* enabled to 
regain, to n certain extent, the ground which 
it had lost. The Nihilists were sternly ic- 
pressed, and the whole Imperial machinery 
was pet into systematic operation for their 
total extinction. The event showed that the 
climax of the anti -Imperial movement had been 
reached in 1881. Meanwhile the attention of 
the people v*as ns much as possible directed to 
other questions, as if to divert them from their 
hopes of political emancipation. Nothing 
could be move instructive to the student of 
histoiy than to witness the device* u-ed to 
distract the Russian peasants from their dieam 
of liberty. The common people turned in this 
direction and m that, showing in nil their ac- 
tivities the restlessness and anger of people 
who have been thwarted m their wishes mid 
aims In 1882 a persecution of the Jews 
broke out in Odc**a and at some other places 
in the Empire. The ferocity with which the 
Israelites were persecuted and destroyed showed 
conclusively the marine** of half barbarism 
turned against some other than its legitimate 
object. The Russian Government itself bold 
to these persecutions, which seemed to furnish 
a soit of vent foi the unappeascil longing of 
the peasantry, an ambiguous attitude, pretend- 
ing’ to prevent the ntiocities to which at lioait 
it was comparatively indifferent. 

The question of amnesty constantly re- 
cuned to the Russian Government Should or 
should there not he mi act of oblivion made 
with the political mid other offenders who 
had been sent, with or without a trial, 
to prison or into banishment? At length, in 
the beginning of 1 883, the expected Act was 


| In ought fin ill by the Impel Sal Government, 

1 and the ehauicter of the decree was such as to 
| iuiiiidi abundant food for toflcetion The 
; ineiiMiro uie <lt nominated an '* Act of Guicc.” 
It \wh tlni.s i-Mnd us it' it wcie born of a pure 
gcnoioHly and tendonites of tlm CVai for those 
i who had offended against the Government of 
his piedoec^or ami himself. It weie haul to 
say whether ^-iirpiNc or indignation lather 
should he the prevailing mood of one who 
mimy.s the Act under consideration from Llie 
uitional busK of cbul and political freedom. 
The Impei ml device provided that applications 
for the paulon of political offenders might 
thcicaftcr he made to the Minister of Llie In- 
tel ior on behalf of those who had suite red con- 
demnation for crimes. It should henceforth be 
possible for political criminals to receive from 
the Mmhtci n paulon, under which they might 
ic turn to their homes, provided that their 
homes were not in large cities The next clause 
w T as the most astonishing of all. It ran to the 
effect that political offenders who had been in 
banishment for fifteen years might, in case the 
inquiry into their alleged offenses had in the 
meantime shown the charges to be groundless, 
he pardoned — which was equivalent to pay mg 
that they who had suffered for fifteen years 
amid the snows of Sibeiin might come forth 
nud be restored to their homes, provided that 
they had never been guilty of any offense at all} 

As for the rest, the severity of the decree 
ceased with the limit of merely political crimes. 
Tho^e who had suffered for other offenses fared 
less liaidly under the “Act of Grace” They 
who had embezzled public moneys, or com- 
mitted bauds, or indulged in the trifle of thiev- 
ing and robbery of individuals or society, 
might, under the deciee, leceive an immediate 
and unconditional portion Murderers and 
highwaymen might go free without even being 
called to i e^tifciitioii ; but they who had clnni' 
mod for the election of a National Assembly, 
or daied to Miy that men were not free in llio 
Russian Empire, might hardly escape, even 
under the mockery of a general amnesty. 

A single feature fiom the public policy of 
the Empire in the year 1884 may serve to 
show the persistency of the old theory of gov- 
ernment and the absolutism of the system. 
We have already pointed out the fact that at 
this time the Czar and the Emperor William 
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of Piu a "ia came into fnundly lelations, The 
amity between the Comte of St. Petei >buig 
and Berlin gave nppoitmnty for the tinnier to 
prosecute the Impel ml plan’s with i expect (.0 Po- 
land. We have seen how the nationality of that 
unfortunate State was deshovM in 
Blit the spirit of the people le filled to ac- 
cept the iaet as final, ami the adnnnistiation 
of the C/nr was henceforth directed to the 


further denationalization of uhut had hocn the 
Pcili&h Kingdom. 

Space forbids ail account of all the means 
employed to reach the defied icsult The 
immo of Poland routed to hi* used by the llus 
sian authorities, who designated the iouion 
once occupied hy the kingdom as the “ Vistula 
Country " LJniler the go\ei ntiionl of Gene ini 
Gurko, the policy of extinguishing the old na- 
tional ppivU of the Poles uas cauicd to ex- 
tremes. The Hu ssi an language was in t induce cl 
into the schools and public offices, to the exclu- 


sion of the native tongue Companies of Rua 1 
sian acton time imported* for the express pur- 
pose of occupying the Polish theatuis, and of 
pi eventing therein those lcfcrenoes to the 
patriotic histoiy of the people .so dangerous to 
the existing older The pie^ was, in like 
manner, Milan (limited and corrupted, while 
the governmental surveillance, enforced by 
police and spies, prevented the discussion 
of all interdicted subjects by 
the people. 

It is difficult for the more 
advanced peoples of the 
West, experienced ag they 
are in the legitimate uses of 
political institutions and in 
the exercise of political 
rights, to apprehend the 
abuses and tyranny to which 
the Russians have been sub 
jected under the rule of tin* 
Czars. The whole of the 
ninth decade was a constant 
illustration of the arbitrary, 
and one might say the cruel, 
clmiacter of the Imperial 
administration. The Rus' 
gian Government regards alt 
agitators of political reforma 
as revolutionists, against 
whom the whole enginery 
of the State must he directed 
with relentless severity. No 
age or sex or condition has 
been spared in the ever- re- 
curring peisecutious for polit- 
ical crime And hy political 
crime the reader must un- 
derstand the simple enter- 
tainment of sentiments, the 
expression of opinions, and the doing of ncte 
which, 111 a countiy acquainted with the sim- 
plest conditions of civil liberty, are meritorious 
uithei than criminal. 

In n former chapter reference has beer 
made to Lbe mooting of the three Empeiorf 
of Uu^ia, Austria, and Pviwria, in the luitiunv 
of im The cordiality of that eemferency. 
was made into a sort of license by Alexander 
III* for nu increase of vindictiveness towards 
the Revolutionary party. Soon after the meet- 
ing of the rulers a military tribunal was. 
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formed at Odessa, which pat with closed doois, 
and condemned all disturbed with a mkle-s- 
nes'j which might well remind 011 c of the odious 
Star Chamber of tlic Tudoi> and Stuart* 
Among the lest the woman, Mary a Killy u*li- 
nay a, was sentenced to twenty jema hard 
labor in a fortress About this time a riot of 
students biolce out at Kiev, which was put 
down by the military, after which *cvoinl 
himdied of the 1 inters were seized and con- 
demned to imprisonment or transportation to 
Sibeiiti, An agitator named Mmyakolf was 
soon afterwards arrested, condemned, and put 
to death at St. Petersburg. A second military 
Court was organized at Schlusselburg, in the 
fortress there, before which six army officers 
and two ladies were condemned to death mid 
sent out to execution. Six others were 
sentenced to exile m Siberia 0 116 of the 
ladies, named Von Wolkeostein, was of noble 
birth, and the other was the daughter of a 
priest. In all this work the Government was 
as careful as possible to keep the people from 
the knowledge and spectacle of what was done. 
The executions, contrary to the general usage, 
were private, being witnessed on ] y by n few 
officers of the Government. 

The Imperial system has been ns costly as it 
has been oppressive. Indeed, all despotisms 
are expensive in the last degree. It might 
be difficult to cite from the history of modern 
times a single example of an economical 
tyranny, with the exception of that of Fred- 
erick the Great. In the years which we lire 
now considering, the Russian Government was 
constantly falling into debt. Notwithstanding 
the enormous revenues, the Administration was 
unable to show a balance-sheet in its own 
favor. In 1885 the budget revealed a large 
excess of expenditures over receipts. It was 
deemed necessary by the Ministry to provide 
for the deficit by an income tax on the profits 
of business, and by an increase of customs 
duties. These measures were devised without 
respect to the war with Afghanistan, which was 
then deemed imminent. The discouragement 
of a people under such conditions must needs 
be very great. What with the constant in- 
crease of taxation, the failure of the wheat- 
crops, and the denial of civil rights, the Rus- 
sians might well regard themselves as the most 
disfavored people of the civilized world, 


It was in 1887) that the difficulty, at times 
| hi thieatoning, hot w can Rm~iu and England, 
relative Lo AiglmnFtan, was hnuiglit t<> til Joint 
a tempt uaiy Mittlpment, by the diplomacy of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, The point m dis- 
pute was the holding or the sunendor by Rus- 
sia of u mouutain-gap called the ZuHikin IV*, 
which was leganlod as the gateway into Ileint, 
and ihercfbi o as the mihnal imito of the Rus- 
sians into Afghanistan anil finally into India. 
The negotiations ended by an agreement on 
the part of the (Jznr to renounce Ins claim on 
the Puss, permitting the Afghans to hold the 
disputed pas-age under a guarantee of future 
non-interference. The secpiei showed, how- 
ever, that Russia was wiser than her ad vei va- 
ries. She had discovered that the Zulfikni Pass 
was not in reality the key to India In the 
meantime, she lmd projected, and at length 
brought to completion, a Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way, by which it was made possible to throw 
armies and resources against wlint is known as 
Afghan Turkestan, thus threatening the border 
in another direction, more dangerous to Af- 
ghanistan as an intermediate ami to India as 
a objective than hmi been tho gateway 
of Herat 

During tho years 1886-87 but few events 
occurred in Russia which may he regarded ns 
important to the course of general liistoiy. 
It can not be doubted that the Government 
continued to triumph over the Revolutionary 
party, and to reestablish itself on the basis 
which it had occupied before the reforms of 
Alexander II. Of a cci tainty, history cau 
pot be leverscd. Serfdom in the Russian JGm- 
pno cau imfc be restored, nor is it possible to 
remstitute tho grosser practices and the meth- 
ods of despotism such as it was in the times 
of Paul and Nicholas. But that the revolu- 
tionary and reformatory processes which lor 
a while ran at full tide have heen checked, 
turned into by-chan nob, and wasted in un- 
profitable endeavor, can not he doubted ; and 
though History is little given to prophecy mid 
glittering predictions, it can as little be 
doubted tlmt the Russian people will at length 
reform, cither by free-will or force, the gigantic 
absolutism under which the); are still groaning. 

Wc have reserved from the present narra- 
tive to a subsequent page the story of the Russo- 
Turkibh Wah op 1877. The snme may be 


JiUi I 
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Bftid of the account of the difficulties of Russia 
with the Western Powcis lclutive to Bulgaiiu 
and Roii mu u in. Indeed, tlio nan alive at this 
point has become sb much Imedioi tened as to 
give no im ther peiqpective to the events 
under consideration. 

Undoubtedly the Russian Empire and the 
vast and waned people^ and nationalities under 
its dominion picMuit one of the greatest, if 
not the gieatest, of the problems with which 
recent history has to deal. So fur ns force is 
concerned, there is undoubtedly within the 


Ru«sian dominion a vaster aggie gate than in 
any other fcinglo country now occupied by 
mankind The Russians me at piesent m the 
cm ei gent state. Everything is inchoate. It 
is the begin mil g of a mighty futme. The 
nations not only of Eastern, but of Central 
and Western, Europe may i\ell look with 
dread in the dn action of that tiemendous 
shadow which lies banked against all the sky 
fiom Daghestan to Bessanibia, and from Bess* 
imihin to the Gulf of Bothnia, The futurf 
holds the secret and the revelation. 


Chapter CLI.—Sick IVIan or the East, 


E may now revert with 
propriety to the comse of 
even Us in Eastern Europe, 
as considered from the 
hoiizon of Tui key. We 
shall lieie resume the nar- 
rative, with an outline of 
Turkish history from the downfall of Napoleon 
to the pioveut day. It should he remembered 


that Sultan Selim, the fiiend of Bonaparte, 
was deposed in 1807, and was succeeded by 
Mustapha IV., whose strength was dciived 
fiom the Janizaries. His reign continued but 
a single year, when lie was put to death by 
his brother, Mahmoud II., who began his reign 
with an attempt to overthiow the Janizaries 
mid destroy their influence. In this work ho 
was at last successful, and that celebrated 
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tlicii fortunes with those of their fc'Iow 
Greeks on the continent Popular leaders 
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body of soldiers, who had loug been to Cna- 
staiitiuople what tliB 'Pratorian Guaid was 
to JRome, was dispersed 
. wid biokcn The final 
disi option of the oignni- 
%atiou was cflecLod in 1820, 
ivlien the Jani/nnes weie 
mannered by thousands. 

Befoi e this time, namely, 
in 1822, a gicat immiec- 
tionj }^nd G (l by Ail Pasha, 
of Jam mi, had biokeu out 
in Albania; hut the levolt 
was put down by the Sul- 
tan with a ^t\ong havul. 

Attempts were also made 
in Candia and the Island 
of Soio to thiow olf tho 
Taikiah yoke. But ia 
both places the l shell ions 
were extinguished in tl\& 
blood of the paitioi pants, 

Tu 1821 a still moiG loi lin- 
kable uprising took place 
In Peloponnesus — a move- 
meat which was the be- 
ginning of the independ- 
ence of modem Greece. 

The i nsur lection spread ' 

from city to city. Athens 
awoke from her dumber of centimes: fhe 
sons of the modern Gieeks looked once moie 



ATI PASHA. OP fATJINA 


appealed, who^e ficiy valor aroused the native 
tubes to the highest pitch of enthusiasm* 

Chief of these 
were Mutco Boz- 
zims and Alexan- 
der lilaviocorda- 
tos, the latter of 
wliora piesently 
became President 
of the Hellenic 
Confedeiution In 
1822 n piovincial 
government was 
established by a 
National Assem- 
bly at Epidaunis. 

^ pioclamation 

THE ACRopons— a nrF OP lfAmtUN if THE fohfgrouhd (Modem Vi<w ) °f independence 

was issued, and 
ai mie,s of allied Greeks rushed to the field to 
win their freedom b y the sword. 

The rneaunra adopted by the Turks for 



to the Acropolis for inspiiation, and ships of 
war were manned in the Piiroua 

The islanders of the Ai chipeUgo soon j cmml 
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the suppression of the rebellion weie the most came to the rescue, and their combined fleets 

bloody and cruel ot modem times* Cold- in the gieut battle of .Navaiuno, fought on 

blooded ma^aaes were perpetrated at vaiioua the 2Utli of October, 1827, annihilated the 

places, that in the Island ot fc>cio being of Tui co-Egyptian squadron, and virtually put an 
unpauilleled atrocity* Such weie the heroism end to the war. 

of the Checks autl the cruelty of the Turks In tlie beginning of 1828 the Greek states- 
that the sympathies of all (Jlnistendom were mnu, Count (Japo dTstria, became president of 
aroused for the former, and the areisiou of the Confederation, mid iu the fallowing year 

mankind excited against the latter, Societies hostilities ceased. Tlie powers 0 f Western 



THT5 PIRAEUS (^forlorn View.) 


known as the Philhrlkne* were organizer} in 
•many parts of Europe and America. Lord 
.Byron left Italy, where lie had resided several 
jrears, to devote his fortune and life to the 
cause of the Greeks. In the United States, 
Henry Clay and other patriots sought by 
their eloquence to enlist the friends of free- 
dom against the perfidious Turk. For five 
years the Greeks coil tin lied the struggle. At 
length, Great Britain, France, and Russia 


Europe then devoted themselves to tho work 
of settling the conditions of peace. Prince 
Leopold, afterwards king of Belgium, was 
elected sovereign of emancipated Greece. 
But when a difficulty arose respecting bound- 
aries lie declined the crown In 1831, Capo 
d’lsti'in was assassinated at Natiplm, n nd, an 
epoch of anarchy followed, which was termi- 
nated by the choice of Otho of Bavaria as 
king of Greece. In 1836 this pih IC o took in 
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marriage the Princes* Amalia of the House 
of Oldenburg, and established his coiut at 
Athens. For a period of ten years Gieece 
was governed in a mild sort of way by Otho, 
win) though bound by no constitution was 
sincerely anxious to govern well. The want 
of a constitutional form, however, was keenly 
felt by the Greeks, and in 1843 the people 
rose, surrounded the pnlucc, and enforced 
their will by a 
peaceable revolu- 
tion of the govern- 
ment A consti- 
tution was adopted 
and accepted by the 
king on the 16tli 
of Mure h, 1844— 
an act which be- 
came the founda- 
tion of the limited 
monarchy of Mod- 
ern Greece. 

The year 1832 
was marked by the 
beginning of a con- 
test between the 
Sublime Porte and 
Mehemet All, Vice- 
roy of Egypt. Of 
this, much lias been 
said in a former 
chapter. War 
broke out, and the 
Turks were repeat- 
edly defeated. The 
contest continued 
until 1839, when 
Mahmoud II. died, 
and was succeeded 
by his son, Abdul- 
Medjid. It was at 
this time that, on the 
petition of Great 
Britain, Turkey was admitted into the States- 
system of Europe, Hencefoith it became a 
cardinal principle with the Western Powers to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
It was this maxim of European politics which 
led to the Crimean War of 1854-56, the story 
of which has already been nnrrated. 

In 1860 the Turkish Government was again 
ff ent with a conflict, which broke out between 


) 

the Druses and Maronites, the two religio- 
political parties of Hjiin. Seveial fiiglitful 
ma-canes won* peipetiated, and a combined 
stimuli on of Fiend i and English was >ent to 
the Eu^t in order to put an end to the conflict. 
In the following year Abdul-Medjul died, and 
vas succeeded by his bi other, Abdul- Aziz. In 
the following December the Dauubian princi- 
palities YVtue uuited under the name of Kou* 


mania, and Chat lea I., a prince of ihe House 
of Hohenzollern, was assigued to the govern- 
ment of the new province. The same year 
witnessed a great insurrection iu Crete — an 
event which led to another war between the 
Turks and the Greeks In 1869 a conference 
of the Western Powers was held at Paris, and 
the diffic id ties m the eastern Mediterranean 
were again adjusted by a treaty. 



LORD BVRON 
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By this time Turkey had indeed become 
the "Buk Man of the East ” The piotccto- 
rate which had been established over the Otto- 
man Empire lmd tended to weaken rather than 
confirm the grip of the opium-smoking Turk 
on Europe. A tendency was manifested in 
all of the Tuikish provinces to l enounce the 
authority of the Forte mid gain their inde- 
pendence So was it in the Servian insurrec- 
tion in 1867. So was it with Egypt, which 
power, after assisting the Tmlo to put down 


of 1871, and Great Britain consented that the 
provisions of that treaty relative to the miu- 
tiulmition of the Black Sea should he abrogated. 

Two year-4 afterwards the Bui tan found 
himself so weakened that he was constrained 
to concede such prerogatives to Ismail Pasha, 
Khedive of Egypt, as' to make him virtually 
an independent ruler. From this time forth 
a certain indifference supervened iu Western 
Europe relative to the fate of the Ottoman 
Power. Whether the "Sick Man” shoujd 







I 
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live or die ceased for a 
season to be a matter of 
gieut concern. Many mod- 
ifications were thrust by 
the logic of events into the 
balance-0 f-power system by 
which the equipoise of Eu- 
rope was supposedly main- 
tained, Such was the con- 
tempt of Turkey that the 
Egyptian Khedive, without 
asking the consent of the 
Porte, proceeded to sell to- 
England all his shares in 
the Sues Canal* hy which 
transaction the influence 
of Great Britain was still 
further strengthened in the 
East 

During the decade from 
1870 to 1880, the fact be- 
came more and moie ap- 
parent that the Sublime 
Porte either could not or 


j ‘ ‘ would not protect the Chris- 

' 1 V J \ ^ y * ti rm s of the Turkish prov- 

e.^yfAT. ' A \ ' incos against the bloodthirst- 


QUEFN A MALTA. 

the Cretan rebellion, sought to tlnow off the 
Ottoman rule. A war between Turlcev and 
Egypt wa> prevented onlv by the interference 
of the foreign Power* Wlth tl|fi cnnii|lc of 

the Franco- Prii^jau wm of 1870-71, the in- 

fluenee of F ranee as one of the protecting 
States of Turkey was «o greatly weakened that 
Ru**Ha 3 no longer kept in check, was enabled 
to renew her policy of aggression, and to en- 
force her will by demanding and obtaining a 
modification of the Treaty of Palis of 1856, 
A conference was held in London in January 


ine^s and oppressions of the 
Moslems. Outrages and 
massacres became the Older of the day. Now 
in Bosnia, now in Bulgaria, now in Mon- 
tenegro, and now in Heizcgovina, these scenes 
of violence and butchery were witnessed, until 
the sentiment of Christendom was shocked 
with the repetition. This condition of affaiis 
furnished to Russia her long-coveted excuse 
for the fm tber prosecution of her designs 
against Turkey. The Czai finally made a de- 
nmml of the six Powers, which wore still 
pledged to uphold the Ottoman Empire, that 
the outrages done by the Turks should cease 
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forever, and that the Porte should give a i 
solemn guarantee that they should be no more 
repented. 

A. crisis came on in the latter part of 1876, 
and early in the following yeai a conference 
was held in London relative to the threatening 
condition of affairs In the East A piotocul 
was issued on the Just day of March, 1877, in j 
which a formal demand was made by the pro- ' 
tecting States that the rights of the Christians j 


| had anticipated and desired, The Russian 
army was at once put upon a war footing,, 
and on the 20th of April, lh nice Gmtcbakoff 
sent a eiicular to the Western Poivois an* 
numicuig the pmpose of the Czar to "fulfill 
the duty imposed upon him by the interests 
of Russia, whose peaceable development was* 
impeded by the constant troubles in the East. w 
The Porte replied by a counter manifesto 
dunging that the Christian population of 



FOUNTAIN OF TITK RFRAGLIO. 


in the Turkish piovinces should he i expected, 
and that certain general reforms should he in- 
troduced in the manner, methods, ami spirit 
of the Turkish Government. This action was 
resented by the Porte, and on the 10th of 
April a circular was issued from Constantino- 
ple declaring the London Protocol to be des- 
titute of all equity and of all obligatory 
character. 

This action was precisely such as Russia 


Herzegovina, Bosnia, Servin, and Montenegro* 
had been incited to insurrection by the Rug- 
Minis, and appealing to the Powers to uphold 
the treaty of 1856, The appeal, however, 
was in vain. And so began the Tunoo-Rus- 
sian Wat* of 1877, 

The plans of the Czar in entering upon 'this 
contest were to cross the Danube, traverse the 
Balkans, beat the Turks in battle, and perhaps 
capture Constantinople. For this purpose a 
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largo Ru^inn army was collected in tlic Houth. 
A mouth was occupied in eroding Rouinnnin, 
and then a wooden pontoon built over t))e 
Danube The eroding of the Lower River 
was accompli -abed on the 22<l nf June; but 
the parage of the Middle Danube wis not 
effected until the begin ning of July The 
Czar ti airdei red hig head-quartm* to the soil th- 
em bunk of the river, and i^ued a piocluma* 
tion to the Bulgarians, reuuiiounciiig his pm- 
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pose to vindicate the rights of the poise cutcd 
Christians in the Tin kish piovmees. 

Fighung now begun between the invaders 
ami the forces of the Sultan. The outposts 
of the latter weie driven in, and the Russians 
gained possession of the two roads loading to 
the Balkans. The head-quarters of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas were moved forward to Tir- 
nova. The objecL of General Gurko was to 
press on to the mountains and gain possession 
of the celebrated Slnpka Pass, which was held 
by the Turks. The advance towards the 
mountains was resisted by the Moslems, and 


several engagement* oecuircd, in which the 
Russians weic generally victorious On the 
HUh of July a battle was fought at Tusdja. 
Bkook, which, ns usual, wont against the 
Turks. Oindimlly all the Turkish forces fell 
hack and concent rated at Slnpka lVs. 

Meanwhile the division of the Russian 
army under the (fraud Duke Nicholas pressed 
forward to the ''city of Ntkopolis, winch was 
I held by a garrison of twelve thousand Turks. 
On the 15 tli and 16th of July tins nn- 
pm taut place was captured by the Rus- 
sians, who now directed their inarch to 
the town of Plevna, about thirty miles 
distant from Nikopolis. Before this 
place a Russian force ai rived on the 19th 
of July, and an assault was ordered on 
the following morning. The cventsliowed 
that the Turks had been strongly icm* 
foiced by CX-mum Pasha, gioatcst of the 
Ottoman generals of the age. After the 
Jins -hum had gained possession of a part 
of the fortifications and town, they weie 
availed with a murderous fire from hum 
dreds of windows and balconies, and were 
driven back with great slaughter to the 
trenches It was soon nsceitnined that 
” Osman Pasha had gathered mi army of 
fifty thousand men for the defense of 
Plevna, In the meantime, Suleiman 
, Pa si m, with a force of forty thousand, 

had checked the progies* of General 
Gmko; and Mehemct Ali, to whom the 
chief coni maud of the Ottomans was now 
given, collected a third army numbering 
sixty-five thousand, at Raegrad. It be- 
came necewny for the Czar to suspend 
the forward movement m aider to mobil- 
ize fclie Russian militia, and bring rein- 
forcements to the front The invasion was 
thus checked, and the month of August was 
spent in inaction. 

The lurks were greatly elated at having 
hi ought the enemy to n dead pause. It was 
resolved to take advantage of the lull to make 
an attack in force upon Slupkci Pass, which 
had in the mean time fallen into possession of 
the Russians. Accordingly, on the 19th of 
August, Suleiman Pasha advauced against the 
Gap, which was defended by an inferior force 
under General Dnrozliinski. The latter, with 
H foicc of less than eight thousand Russian, s 
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41 lid Bulgarian* j defended fho Pn«*s for five and mutilate both the dying and llu* dead, 

days against Sulciimui, who, rtith an army Another i heck was thus given to the Uu^inn 

of twenty ‘five thousand Tiuks, made one ima^ion. At Plovim a regular siege of fivo 

murderous assault after another upon the months' dimition was substituted for the move 

position held by his foe. But he Gould not expensive plan of storming an impregnable 

succeed in dislodging Barozlnnski from the position. The work of investment was in- 

Pass. trusted to General Todleben, who for this duty 

Soon after these severe battles at Sliipka, was summoned from St. Petetshmg. By the 

Osman Pasha, with fifty-six thousand men, was beginning of December, Plevna was shut in by 

for the third time assailed by the Iiiissiuus at I the Hu^ian lines Soon afterwards Ostnnu 



CONSTANTINOPLE FROM SCUTARI. 


Plevna. On the 6 lh of September, and for Pnshft attempted to cut his my through tho 

thice rf«j» /oWoitiffg, the two hunched and investing Hues, hut ms driven buck into the 

■fifty guns of the Russian batteries poured a town. In the com-so of the autumn Suleiman 
tremendous fire upon the redoubts command- Pnslm made another effort to dislodge the Bus- 
ing tho town. Then followed an assault, einns from Shiplca Pass. By degrees Osman 
which proved to bo one of tho most bloody Pasha and his fine army m Plevna were re- 
struggles of the century Of the sixty thou- duced rather by starvation than by force, and 
sand Russians who charged the redoubts, oigh- were obliged to capitulate. The country was 

tccu thousand were either killed or wounded, thus cleared between the Danube and the 

Nor did the Turks forbear to sally forth, mangle Balkans for the distance of about two hundred 
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ut Baton m, Ardahnn, Kara, and Ei zero lira, In 
the luttci pint of A pul the fiu&sran advance 
against Eiitmun nns begun, The fust division, 
howevm , was met by the Tuiks Under Dervish, 
Pasha, and was dnven back aoioss the boLder. 
The otlici tliiee columns of Russians ponied 
into Ai me ilia, and couceutiatcd against tho 
elioug foitiess of Kins. After ft good deal of 
desultoiy fighting dunng the aurmner, tho 
Giand Duke Michael > with sixty- tin ce thou- 
sand men, reached the objective point of the 
enmpaigu, mid on the 2d of October, the 
TuikHi left nt Kais \vaa turned by an assault. 
But the success of the Russians was so slight 
as to be little better than a failure. 

A few days after the first battle, Mnkhtar 
Pasha god ti acted lus lines, and the h eights 
wcie occupied by the Russians, On the 15 th. 
of Oetobei the lattei attacked the Tuiks in 
full foice at Alftdja-Dngh, eariied the position, 
which was defended by Omar Rasim, captured 
cne half of his army aud destiny eel the other 
half, The Russian victory was so decisive 
that Mnkhtav, giving \ip all except the Por- 
tress of Kais, i*e tiicd with e'ghLeeu thousand 
men to Eizeroum, and theie intienched him- 
self and awaited \emfo\ cements. The Ru*. 
fcians sit onco began a siege oF Kara, The ln- 


011 Constantinople, 
While these 
movements were 
taking place in Eu- 
rope, a great Asiatic 
campaign had been 
conducted in the 
country of the Cau- 
casus by the Emper- 
or's eldest In other, 
the GiaucI Duke 
Michael, The two 
objects of the expe- 
dition w ci a to gain 
control of (lie coast 
of the Black frea 
and to cap Line the 

Fortress of Baton ni, 
The opposing army 
of Turks, about fifty 
thousand strong, 
was under command 
of Mukhtar Pasha, 
and was distributed 
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vestment continued until the night of the 17th 
ot November, when a temble assault insulted 
m the capture of the foitiess. So biavcly did 
the Turks defend their position that, when the 
place was caniod, only thiee hunched of them 
were left alive. Next followed the siege of 
Erzeroum, which continued riming the winter, 
and was concluded by uu ninmliee on the 31st 


dining the winter. Great worn the hauKhips 
ciuhiml by the Russian soldicis in forcing 
their wn y ovpi the inounmim Tbo» c audg 
\\cie fio/en and staived in the 'dect &nd snow. 
On the find day o( the new year the Tmkhh 
position at Araha Knnak was taken, and two 
days after wm<K the ivell-pio visioned town of 
feoha loll into the hands of the Russians, 
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of January, The Turkish garrison wns per- 
mitted to march out of the fortress and em- 
bark for Constantinople, Such was the vic- 
torious conclusion of the Russian campaign in 
Armenia 

Meanwhile, in European Turkey, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, acting against the advice of 
Ids gen owls, had continued active hostilities 


Prom this point General Gurko advanced to 
Philippnpolis, attacking mid destroying the 
army of Suleiman Pasha. General KaitsoPe 
division pomed ovei the Balkans by way of 
the Trojan i J n«s ; and General Radetslu, with 
his army of fifty-six thousand, succeeded m 
issuing ftom Sliipka Pass into the valley. On 
the 9th of January General Skobelef, who bad 
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been obliged to abandon most of Ills artillery 
in tbe mountains, fell with great audacity ou 
the Turkish army at Sfinyovo, carried the 
place by storm, captured one division of twelve 
thousand, and compelled another of twice that 
nu Tuber to capitulate. It was the most brill- 
iant exploit of the war. 

The military power of the Turks now rap- 
idly melted away. The Ru^mn march was at 
once diverted against Admnople. The de- 
fenders of that city blew up the powder maga- 
zines and fled. On tbe 20th of January the 
Russians entered, and nine days afterwards Ihe 
last shot of die war whs fired at Tehorlu. Tbe 
conflict bad resulted in the complete prostra- 
tion of tin? Tmkjsh power Ou the 31«t of 
Jaiuuuy the commissioners of the Saltan 
signed an armistice preliminary to peace 

The condition* of (he settlement were 
briefly these: That Bulgaria should he erected 
into an independent principality ; tlmt Monte- 
negro, Ron mania, and Seivia should become 
independent; that the Turkish Government in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should be leformed • 


that Viddin, Rustcluik, and Silistiin should be 
i surj ondoi oil ; that many Tut lush fortresses 1 
should 1)0 evacuated, and that a war indemnity 
should be paid to Russia. In February the 
Turkish and Russian ambassadors assembled at 
1 Sail Stefano; and tlieie, on the. 3d of March, 
a tienty was signed on the basis outlined above. 
It appeared for the tunc that the Ottoman 
Power was about to be crushed, 

At this juiietuie, huwevei, the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe suddenly appealed on the scene, 
England took the lend in declaring tlmt tho 
treaty of San Stefano touched upon questions 
1 which weie not only Turco -Russian but Eu- 
ropean in then nature. It was determined that 
the settlement imposed by the Czar on the Sul- 
tan should be reviewed by a Congiess of the- 
Powers, to be held in the city of Berlin, on 
the 13th of July, 1878. This assembly pioved 
to be one of the mo^t conspicuous of modern 
! times. England was represented by the Earl 
i of Benconsfield ; Ansti i a, by Count Audi assy; 
i the German Empire, by Prince Bismarck; 

1 Russia, by Gortchakoff and Shu vnlof. Twenty 
• sessions of the Congress were held, and tho 
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provisions of the Treaty of Han Stcfium woie 
thoroughly reviewed. Many amendments were 
adopted, some buhnfcracling from ami others 
adding to the term* of the recent settlement 
The results of’ the conference weie of a sort to 
give a temporary, if not a permanent, check 
to tiie aggressive policy of Kussia, and to stay 
up for another brief period the falling fortunes 
find ebbing vitality of the Sick Man of the 
East. 

Though Russia was thus again foiled, her 


ion of that State into two parts. There was 
thus constituted a Bulgaria north of the Bal- 
kau Mountains being a juincipality with an 
nu ton oin ons government But that part of 
the cdu n try lying Miutli of the Balkans was 
erected into a province, under the title of 
Eastern JRoumeha, and subject to the Tmkisli 
Sultan It was provided, however, that the 
Governor of Eastern Kmunelisi should lie a 
Christum, cither Roman or Greek, not a Mo- 
hammedan, and that the administration should 
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backset was received, not at the hands of the 
Turks, but at those of the allied Powers of 
Europe* It was again demonstrated that the 
Western States, particularly England, consid- 
ered themselves bound to the policy 1 of pre- 
serving the autonomy and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, Noting with par- 
ticularity the changes, ter* i tonal and civil, 
which wero effected by the war, bj' the Ircaty 
Ban Stefano, and the Congress of Berlin, 
wo find the principal to have been the l educ- 
tion of the territories of Bulgaria and a divis- 


be conducted as that of an independent prin- 
cipality. 

As for the rest, Austria was augmented by 
the addition of Bosnia and Herzegovina. By 
the settlement of Ban Stefano the boundaries 
of Serna and Montenegro had been consider- 
ably enlarged, as well ns the boundary of 
RnWn in Asia. But these concessions were 
either wholly disallowed or greatly modified 
by the Congress, That body indulged in the 
usual inexpensive advice to the Sultan with 
1 aspect to hia principles and methods ot gov- 
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eminent. The Porte was duected to cede 
Thc^wily to the Kingdom oi Gieeee, and to 
institute lofoinis in the civil adinimstintion — 
to which the Poite agieed, with the usual 
mental jeseivations. England herself wasen- 
laigedliy the addition of the Eland of Oypnis, 
in return for which she pledged hei^elf to de- 
fend Asiatic Turkey fiom fuither aggie'siou. 

The 01 gani ration oi Eastern Kmmielin into 
a separate principality was attended with diffi- 
culty. A European Commission was appointed 
to undertake the woik, and a Constitution 
and ad minis ti alio Li were at length piqmied. 


tion and become partneis in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. The English Conservative ptuty held 
such hopes and beliefs, and the opinion leached 
as far as Amenca. Such, however, was the 
condition of the Ottoman A d minis ti a tion as m 
a gieat measuie to disappoint the cheerful ex- 
pectations which wcie entertained of the Porte 
and the ]»eople of Tui key. As early as 1880 
it was ob&eivcd that the Sultan was bermng 
himself in the old fashion, even with respect 
to those questions which had been passed upon 
so iccently at Beilin When it came to the 
cession to Greece of Janina and Metsovo, the 
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This pait of the policy lmd been the favonte 
scheme of Gieat Biitain, but ivas resisted by 
Turkey, and at lea^t not fawned by Amt] in, 
It was necessary that an English fleet should 
he sent to the East by way of a demolish ation 
befoie the final regions and cnncc^ions w gig 
made by the States immediately cancel nod 
With the conclusion of the Bii c «o-Tuikisli 
war— with the settlement of the i^ucs glow- 
ing out of tli at conflict by the Tienty of San 
Stefano and the Congress of Beilin — it was 
hoped and believed that Turkey and the Tmks 
would emerge fiom tlieir half-Orieutal condi- 


Poitefnst hesitated, and then became lecusaut. 
The cession wou’d not be made, but instead 
theieof some other enlargements of Greek ter- 
litory woutd he gi anted. The Gicek Govern- 
ment at Athens, feeling alined of the backing 
of Gieat Bn tain and Austria, did not hesitate 
to tin eaten war in case of a lefu'-nl on the pait 
of the Poite to follow the diieetions of the 
Congiess, and thus the old difficulty was, in at 
least one of its feutuies, levived. 

Such complications were almost impossible 
of solution Tine, the Western Powers might, 
if they chose, make war on Turkey, and thua 
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compel their dependent to fulfill her pledges 
and agi cements. But such action would re- 
quire concurrence among all the States con- 
cerned. Such was the political condition ot 
Western Europe — such the evex -recur nog 
jealousy of the Poweis, the one of the other — ■ 
that it was larely practicable to secure the 
cooperation of all in so serious a matter as 
wav. Thus Turkey went uuwhipt, resuming 
ns she would her old rdle in the affairs of the 
East. 

We may here properly note the changes 


which line! recently taken place in the succes- 
sion AbdubAziz, who lmd acceded to the 
throne in 1861, held on by a precarious temue 
until 1876. During the whole of his reign, 
matters hiul gone fiom hiul to woise. National 
bankruptcy had ensued. Geneinl Ignatieff, 
the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, lmd 
worked liis way into the heart of the Govern- 
ment, and had gained such an ascendency in 
the palace that he was able virtually to direct 
the course of events. He kept his master, the 
Cmr, thoroughly informed of the Sick Man's 


condition; and the Majesty of all the Russian 
was left to prepare his plans at his leisure. 

In his latter years, Ahdul-Aziz appears W 
have lost a moiety of the small wit with which 
nature had supplied him. Whether or not he 
became partly insane under the conditions 
which surrounded him, it is difficult to tell. 
Certain it is that there was a conspiracy among 
the Pashas which aimed as high ns the Sultan's 
deposition, and perhaps his life. Such was the 
state of affairs when, on the 30th of May, 
1876, Abdul- Aziz either committed suicide or 
was assassinated in his own 
apartments. The inquest 
conducted by the Court 
physicians seemed to estab- 
lish the suicide, but subse- 
quent events pointed in the 
direction of murder. In 
1881, five years having 
elapsed, the question of 
the manner of the Sultan's 
death was revived, and a ju- 
dicial inquiry — or at least a 
process called “judicial* 1 - — 
was instituted to determine 
inwbafc manner Abdul-Aziz. 
had been dispatched. The 
proceedings brought out the 
fact that the Pashas about 
the Court were jealous of 
each other even to death; 
and history is more than 
half disposed to record that 
the revival of the question 
of the suicide of the late 
Sultan was for the purpose 
of destroying those who 
might he accused of having 
contrived an assassination, 
Two subordinates, one of them n wrestler, were 
induced by torture to confess that they were the 
killers of Abrlul -Aziz; and five others, includ- 
ing Mulhnt Pash n, Nim Pasha, ami Mahmud 
Pimha, weie found guilty as accessories ho fore 
the fact. The judgment of the woild, how- 
ever, was not changed by the verdict of such 
a Court, and the theory of suicide continued 1 
to be accepted 

No sooner was Abdul- Aziz dead than the 
throne was give to the imbecile Murad V, , 
eon of Abdul-Medjid and nepliesv of Abdul- 
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Aziz* The Government fell into the hands of 
those who had contrived the deposition of the 
late Sultan, hut it was found impossible to 
carry on an administration under such auspice?*. 
After three months of an alleged reign, Mumd 
V. gave place to his brother Abdu 1-Hiun id II ; 
and it was during his ascendency that the 
Ru&so-Turkish War was fought to its disas- 
trous conclusion. 

The your 1881 furnished another example 
of the impotence of human contrivance as a 
directive foice in history. The Congress of 
Beilin had imagined itself able to direct the 
course of events, including the regeneration of 
Turkey and her admission as an equal at the 
Council Board of the Western nations We 
have already seen how the Turk, unable to pay 
and unwilling to cede, sought to wriggle out 
of the conditions agreed upon by the Congress. 
Among the stipulations of the treaty was the 
payment of a war indemnity of a hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars to Russia. But how 
could the bankrupt pay ? The Czar, however, 
was so unreasonable as to insist on payment I 
In his distress the Sultan proposed to cede to 
Russia a portion of Armenia ns the discharge 
of his obligation, ami this Russia was willing 
to accept But Armenia was a piufc of those 
“Am& itavnwmfe v>f Tvwkey” which 
Britain had agreed to defend. As the price 
of such agreement on her pait she had re- 
ceived from the Sultan the Isle of Cyprus. 
If, therefore, she should consent that Turkey 
might discharge her war-debt by ceding a por- 
tion of Armenia, it would imply the re-surrender 
by her of Cyprus to the Porte. On the other 
hand, should she not consent, Russia would in- 
sist on the payment of the indemnity, which 
Turkey could by no means make. Thus it 
was tlmt Great Britain found herself, after nil 
her pride of accomplishment at Berlin, sud- 
denly pressed between the mountain and the 
deep sea. Unfortunately, moreover, the tide 
was rising! Fur the Liberal party came into 
power, and the so-called Jingoes, who had be- 
lieved in the regeneration of Turkey by the 
Congress of Berlin, sat mourning their losses. 

An incident of Turkish history belonging 
to 1882 may serve to show the hopeless con- 
dition of the Ottoman Power in Europe. We 
have already seen with what vehemence Arabi 
Pasha supported the cause of Egypt— of na- 


tive Egypt — at this epoch. Wo have Keen him 
m successful lcbelhon against the Khedive. 
At length it became the question with tee 
Turkish Government hou r to deal with tho 
gient rebel of the Egyptians, From the Sul- 
tan's point of view, Arabi must appear as the 
most loyal rebel and the most disloyal patriot 
ever known. Now that he was down, wliat 
must be done with him? The Sultan insti- 
tuted a court to try the cause, The law of 
Turkey, if law it may he called, is wholly de- 
duced from the Koran. By that Book of the 
Prophet all judicial and juridical principles 
arc tiied and detei mined. Another peculiarity 
is the fact that such a thing as precedent — so 
potent an element m nil legal proceedings 
among the Western peoples — Is unknown in the 
Turkish Court. Eveiy cause is tried as though 
it were the fust issue which has arisen since the 
days of the Piophet. 

It was undei such conditions that the court 
was constituted for the trial of Arabi ; and 
these me the questions which the Sultan sub* 
mitted to the tribunal: 

1. 0 jurists, is Arabi Pnslm, in so far as 
he has disobeyed the Caliph, a rebel, and may 
he he nu ceremoniously treated as such? 

2. But in so far as Arabi has been ft de- 
ffeudfeY of w iltthflAWuwdftw country agaiuat the 
aggressive designs of Christians, has he merely 
fulfilled the duties of a good Mussulman? 

3. May the Sultan punish Arabi — if some 
act of rebellion is proved against him— and at 
the same time dissociate himself from tliosq 
who wish to crush Arabi Pasha as the defender 
of Islam? 

As a matter of course, the court so consti- 
tuted could but answer in accordance with 
the Sultan's wishes ; namely, that Arabi might 
be punished somewhat as a rebel,, but as ft de* 
fender of the faith not at all. The difficulty 
of dividing Arabi into two persons, one of 
whom might be castigated fur rebellion, while 
the other went uuwhipt for patriotism, seems 
not to have occurred to either the Sultan or 
his court! 

It was at the time which we are here con* 
eidering, particularly in the yearfc 1882-83, 
that a peculiar sentiment was created between 
Turkey and the United States. On the ac- 
cession of Garfield to the Presidency, in 1881, 
he appointed, as Minister to Turkey, Cenera) 
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Lew Wallace, who weut to the duties of hh office 
at Constantinople with the unusual imrlers laud- 
ing that his trust was of some significance a ml 
i in pur In nee to the Government which had sent 
him forth as its representative. He accord- 
ingly applied himself arduously to the ques- 
tions arising out of the situation. He in- 
formed hminelf relatively to the condition of 
affairs in Turkey and the possibility of estab- 
lishing valuable connections between that 
country and his own. It uns uot long until 
he succeeded in gaining a footing with the 
Sultan winch no ofchei ambassador,* not even 
Lord DufTerin, had obtained. Gen end Wal- 
lace secured the confidence of the Porte, was 
taken into the counsels of the Government, 
was sought in many important instances; as an 
adviser, and was not far from teaching such 
an ascendency in the country to which lie was 
accredited as Anson Burlingame lmd already 
attained, fifteen yea is previously, with Prince 
ICuug at the court of China. Though lie was 
thus enabled to bring about the highest amity 
between Turkey and the United States, aud 
to introduce some salutary reforms, partic- 
ularly in the matter of education, it could 
but be that much of his own purpose was 
delayed or wholly disappointed. The con- 
ditions present in the Ottoman Government 
made it impracticable to do more than -to se- 
cure ns high a state of good feeling and mu- 
tual interest as might be reached between a 
Mohammedan and a Christian country. 

It was in April of 1883 that the consent 
of the Sublime Porte was finally obtained for 
the building, under the auspices of Austria, 
of certain 1 ail ways reaching into Servia. The 
question was whether the city of Vranya, at 
the southern extremity of Seivia, might be 
made the point of junction for the Servian 
railway and the biancli line extending from 
Salomea on the JEgean. The Servian tin : 
reached fiorn Belgrade to Vianya. In estab- 
lishing the connection growing cut of this 
enterprise, strong objections were urged by 
Turkey against the project of AusLiia-Hungaiy. 
It was believed by the Tuikish Government 
that the railway lilies in contemplation would 
tend greatly to weaken her in a strategic 
cense on the side of Servia, and it was only 
after much negotiation nml urging that the 
Porte at length accepted the inevitable and 


agieed to the construction of the proposed 
railways. By menus of these, large districts 
of country within the Danube, not hitherto 
penetrated, weie opened to the world. 

Duiing the years 1884-85 it was manifest 
that Turkey was lapsing gradually into that 
state of un-European conduct and general imbe- 
cility, out of winch so many aud so strenuous 
efforts to raise her had been made, The dis- 
position wns everywhere apparent among her 
provincial dependencies to renounce their al- 
legiance and become independent. This was par- 
ticularly time of the western parts of Turkey in 
Emupe We have seen liow the principality of 
Eastern Roum elm was constituted. In tbe 
meantime, Bulgaria lmd become virtually in- 
dependent. As early as 1859 the Bulgarians 
bad refused to pay their dues to the Primate 
of Constantinople, and had expelled the 
Greek Bishops from the country. A party 
arose favorable to a religious union with Borne, 
but the measure came to naught. In 1872 
the Roman Catholics of Bulgaria lmd been re- 
duced to a handful. Ten years before this 
date, Trince Gortclmkoff hud invited the West- 
ern Powers to joiu Russia in a project lor the 
liberation of the Bulgarian Christians. In 
1865, although the Porte lmd consented to the 
institution of several impoitant reforms, Bul- 
garia was made into a vilayet , or principality, 
and the Sultan was obliged to issue a firman, 
granting a separate administration and equal 
religious rights to the Greek Catholics. 

It was not long, however, until the latter 
were excommunicated by the Synod of Con- 
stantinople, being thus excluded from Che gen- 
eral fellowship of Christians, hath Greek and 
Roman. This condition of isolation continued 
for nearly ten ycais, when Prince Alexander 
of Battenbeig wag raised to the Bulgarian 
throue. Hiudly had this been accomplished 
when a popular movement occurred in favor 
of the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Ron- 
me] in in a single State. The revolution by 
which this was effected was displeasing in the 
highest degree to the Czar, who, finding him- 
self unable to prevent tho consolidation of the 
principalities, favored the defeat of the project 
by other means. The Sultan for his part 
offered no resistance to the proposed union, 
and things for the time took their natural 
course. It was not long, however, until an 
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extraordinary event occurred, which threat- 
ened to bring the great Puwm into conflict. 
A conspiracy was formed, as was alleged, 
under the influence of Russia, by which Prince 
Alexander was kidnaped — forcibly abducted — 
and compelled to abdicate the throne. The 
question was, whether Russia should be thus 
permit ted, indirectly, to undo a Government 
which the people of the two principalities had 
accepted, wad to \AdcU these 'ft as yio oVfjcotwm 
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Rouinelm lemaiimd tributary to the Porte. 
So weak had the Iattei Powei now heenmo 
ilmt the tribute could not be collected from 
Bulgaria, while that fioni Romuelia was irreg- 
ularly gathered by the Sultan’s officers in the 
midst of much discontent. So long, however, 
as even the theoretical dependence of the 
two States upon the Ottoman Empire was 
held, the Western Powei? were obliged, hy 
tfmv agreement, to maintain the statu 3 


i 


1 

1 
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on the part of v !he other Powers, including 
Turkey 

The hiatus in Bulgarian affairs was soon 
ended by the restoration of Alexander. Russia 
was not willing to precipitate a general war 
for the sake of keeping that prince from 
the position to which he had been raised by 
the virtual accord of the two peoples. Alex- 
ander himself was not without ambition to be- 
come a king in a larger sense than might well 
be admitted while both Bulgaria nntl Eastern 


which had existed before the Turco-Rnssian 
War. 

During the whole of 1885, and the greater 
part of 1886, Eastern Euiope Vns under the 
threat and menace of war The countries of 
that distracted region regarded Bulgaria as 
having enlarged heiself by the addition of 
Eastern Roumelia It was believed that Prince 
Alexander was on the high road to a kingly 
ciown, The other States would hereupon do 
likewise. Each would aggrandize itself by an 
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addition of territory, Soma at once =ot up 
the claim that Old Hervia bud included a part 
of Bulgtuia, and that the Tutor Power must 
now i-uriendnr as much ;h lm<l belonged to 
the ancient dominion of the Servian princes. 
Tn this Bulgaria m w> muod to accede, 
King George, of Greece, looked to the North, 
and coveted Macedonia as his portion of the 
spoil* The armies of the (hlFc rent principal- 
ities were organized, and at several crises wore 
about to bo tin own upon each o tlier in battle. 
It was evident to the Western Powcis that 
the moment sncli a conflict should break out, 
Russia — seeing herself freed from the compact 
of Berlin by the natural disruption of that 
settlement — would tlnow hei>elf upon Con- 
stantinople, scarcely giving the Turk time 
enough to get himself into Asia. It was be- 
lieved, moreover, that the greater German 
Powers, Austria and Pmsaiu, were half indif- 
ferent to the fate of the Turkish Empire. 
Nevertheless, the Powers determined to uphold 
for a while longer the existing order. A new 
conference was held on the “ Balkan Ques- 
tion” at Constantinople, and the principles of 
settlement agreed to seven years pieviously 
were leaffirmed. As to the union of Bulgaria 
and Rounudia, it was conceded that the same 
should extend no further than a commou ex- 
ecutive administration under Prince Alex- 
ander. Othei wise the two States were to re- 
main as heretofore, independent piincipnlitica. 

I he situation just described was, in a meas- 
ure, that which has been maintained in East- 


ern Euiopc to the present day. The strugglcg 
which have taken place since the beginning of 
the sixth decade have resulted, in gencial, in 
the weakening and cunti action of the Otto- 
man Power to the narrowest limit consistent 
with its further peipetuatioii m Europe. Rus- 
sia, on the whole, has gained again and again, 
tin nigh the increments of her power have not 
been coextensive with her ambitions. The 
Kingdom of Greece, under Olho and George 
I,, has become well established; blit the ex- 
pected revival of the Greek peoples from the 
lethargy of ages, ami the hoped-for reinsertion 
of their claim to a place among the most in- 
tellectual of the races have not occurred. The 
bonds between the Christian principalities of 
Tm key and herself have been gradually loosed, 
or so greatly attenuated that they may bo 
henceforth disiegarded in estimating the polit- 
ical and historical condition of the countries 
within the Danube. While these processes 
lmvo been going on, the tendency and am- 
bition for independence have been correspond- 
ingly intensified. The prospect would indicate 
at 110 distant day the complete disruption of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the institution of 
several petty kingdoms on its ruiiis, until whaL 
time the latter shall be mutually absorbed by 
Russia and Germany. These two great Powora 
arc the upper and nether millstones between 
which the Mussulman dominion in Europe, 
with its vniimiH dependencies, is likely to bo 
pressed and ground into political nonenity at 
no distant day. 
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Minor American States. 


CHAPTER CLII-DOMINION OF CANADA. 


ETURNING from tins ex- 
tended survey of the na- 
tions of Europe, we may 
now continue the narra- 
tive of events within our 
century by considering 
the historical development 
of the Minor States of North and South 
America. It will be conceded that the one 
great Power of the New Woild h the United 
States, and that the rest are, either by recency 
of origin or slowness of evolution, of le^s im- 
portance m the view of general history than 
arc our own country and people. Neverthe- 
less, on both the north and the south, the pro- 
cesses of nationality are going on in some 
parts with marked activity. The Dominion 
op Canada, sti etching geographically from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, bounded northward 
by the frozen seas, and on the south by the 
territorial limit of the United States, may well 
be the first to fix our attention and command 
our interest. 

The name Canada, ns here employed, is in- 
tended to include not only the country between 
the watershed west of Unite Superior and the 
limit of Labrador blit also the British Prov- 


inces of Nova 3c:otiu, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland on the 
east; and the tiemendous region of the North- 
west — Manitoba, Ivewatin, the Northwest 
Territory, British Columbia, and the whole 
vast region to the boundary-line of Alaska, 
running north and south for six hundred miles 
along the one hundred and foifcy-first meridian 
west from Greenwich. Snob is the territorial 
greatness of the Canada of today. Tlis coun- 
try cmhiftces a total area of about three million 
five hundred thousand square miles, nearly 
one-half of which was regained by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain ftom the Company of 
Hudson Bay. Without entering again into 
the disevmon of the physical character and 
resources of Canada, but assuming, rather, that 
such geogiaphical knowledge is already in 
possession of the reader, we may properly enter 
at once upon the civil and political develop- 
ment of the great ntid growing people on our 

north. 

The story of the caily explorations and 
settlements made at the first by the Fiench 
.Tosuits in Canada has already been given in a 
former Book. The earliest typo of society es- 
tablished beyond the St. Lawrence was modeled 
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after that Feudal System with which the 
founders vvete acquainted from their Euiopcan 
antecedents We have already seen how, m 
New Amsiculam, and before New Amsterdam 
in Vugiiiia, attempts were made by the primi- 
tive American fathers to set up Feudalism in 
the New World. Signal was the failure in 
a)l those par Is included within the present 
limits of the United States. Nov was the suc- 
cess of the experiment much gi eater iu the 
North Before the middle of the seventeenth 
century an Older of Nobility, so-called, was 
planted on the hanks of the St. Lawrence. 
But the grand seigneurs who nourished in that 
region had nothing but their swouls mul un- 
peopled tracts of land to indicate their social 
elevation above the rest of mankind. 

The early nobles of Canada, however, weie 
not so absolute hi their rights and pi erogutives 
as were those of Europe. Ah time went by, 
the unsuitable ness of the system to the social 
conditions of the New World he came more 
and more apparent, and the Northern feudal- 
ism, like (lie similar absurd societies attempted 
u\ Virginia B.ud Catalina, fell u\ta desuetude. 
The shadow of the Canadian Feudal System re- 
mained until the middle of the present cen- 
tury when, m 1854, it was formally abolished 
by the Lcgislntme. The seigneurs, however, 
received nn equitable compensation for the 
alleged rights which they had inherited from 
their fathers 

The civil and military history of New 
France down to the year 18G7 is contained in 
the annals of the two provinces of Ontario 
arid Quebec* It will bo recalled that, in 1620, 
these countries of the St. Lawienco, winch 
until then lmd been the possesions of Franco, 
weie for a brief period secured by England. 
The Fiench Imd never regarded their colonies 
as of much importance, and at the time of 
the fhst English conquest it was seriously de- 
bated in the council of Louis XIII. whether 
Canada should be again accepted or he left 
as u burd on in the hands of its conquerors 
It was douhU'd to ichiiii the piovince, and by 
the tieaty of St. (jcnuain-cn-Laye, in 1632, 
the country was re-ceded to Fiance. 

The next important event iu the history 
of the cmintrv of the St. Lawience was the 
great and disastrous cai thquake of 1663. The 
shocks began on the 5th of February, in that 
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year, and continued until the close of sum- 
mer They aic represented as having been 
the most severe ever experienced in the New 
World, at least within the historic period. The 
whole face of the country— such is the record 
of tmdition— was changed by the cataclysm. 
Mountains sank down to the plain. liiver& 
disappeared, and other streams were altered in 
appearance. The waters took new colors, and 
lakes were formed in various districts. Even 
the course of the St. Lawrence Was changed 
by the precipitation of two mountains, near 
Three Rivers. Doubtless the traditional ac- 
counts of the di xister have been exaggerated; 
for the loss of life is represented as having 
been hut trilling. 

In the civil administration of these early 
days the French governors were the military 
commanders as well as the chief executives of 
the province The division of Canada in the 
latter half of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century was threefold. The 
principal province was Quebec, having for its 
capital the city of the same name. The sec- 
ond was called Three Rivers* and the third 
Montreal. Each Imd its own provincial gov* 
ernor and local ad ministration. The religion 
of the country was Catholic, and the Jesuits 
continued to exercise a dominant influence in 
the direction of aflat is. 

In the course of time Quebec gained a kind 
of supremacy over the other two colonics, and 
the French king established the Supremo 
Council of Quebec as a kind of court of final 
appeal for all the districts of Canada. By 
this Council all the royal edicts, ordinances, dec- 
larations, and letters patent issued by the king 
and the Parliament of France were registered 
and enforced The Council was composed of the 
Governor, the Bishop of Quebec, five associate 
judges* and the king’s attorney. Though tlxo 
seat of the court was genemlly at Quebec, its 
sittings were sometimes held at Three Rivers, 
Montreal, and even less important towns. It 
was not long under this system of administra- 
tion until a conflict occurred between tho 
ecclesiastical and the secular branch of tho 
government, and in gome instances the Bishop 
proved to be sufficiently powerful to effect the 
deposition of the Governor. 

The story of the Anglo-American invasion 
of Canaria by Sir William Phipps, in 1690, 
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has already been given in the colon i ill histoiy 
of New England. Suflico it to say that the 
expedition, which was specially directed against 
Quebec, ended in failure and disgiace Massa- 
chusetts was obliged to meet the expenses of 
the ill-omened business by an issuance of 
paper scrip to be umhI us money, 

To this epoch belong* the career of the 
great La Salle. How that adventitious ex- 
pioicr, with a few dauntless comrades, traversed 
the wooded and watery solitudes of the North- 
west, solved the problem of the Mississippi, 
made vast plans for colonization, diew the at- 
tention of France to the possibility of an em- 
pire in Texas, mid was killed while following 
out his purposes with tireless energy, — lias 
already been told in a former Book, It was 
really the day of promise for the French in 
the New World; but the paialysis of Bour- 
bonism wns already upon the nation, and the 
English were left to gain an easy mastery in 
America. 

In April of 1713, Louis XIV. agreed by 
the Treaty of Utiecht to relinquish to England 
Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, 
together with any claims which the French 
might bold on tlie country of the Five Na- 
tions south of the St. Lawrence. By this 
compact the American possessions of France 
were restricted to the valleys of the St. Law- 
rence and Mississippi. It was the peculiarity 
of this settlement that the real points of dan- 
ger of future conflicts between the rival na- 
tions in the New Woild were left unguarded. 
There was little or no attempt to define the 
respective American possessions of England 
and France. What was the valley of the St. 
Lawrence? VVliat was the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi? These were the questions which were 
left to be determined by the French and In- 
dian War 

The causes and the course of that conflict 
and the final issue of the .struggle have been 
fully narrated in the piecoding pages. It is 
not needed in this connection to repent the 
history of the struggle which, from 1750 to 
1703, made lmvoc among the outposts of 
civilization in America, and was only brought 
to a tardy conclusion by the Treaty of Paris. 
In accordance with this settlement, which 
proved the ruin of the French in America, 
the English gained an undisputed territorial 


supiemacy on the Western Continent, All 
the French possessions in North America east- 
ward of the Mississippi from its source to the 
river Iberville, nnd thence through Lakes 
Miuiropas and Poll tchur tram to the Gulf of 
Mexico, were sin rendered to Great Britain. 
At the same time, Spain, with whom England 
had been at war, ceded East and West Florida 
to the English Crown, 

From this time foith until the outbreak of 
the American War of Independence, Canada 
had a histoiy in common with the other En- 
glish Colonies in the New World. With the 
coming of the Revolution, however, the des- 
tiny of the country of the St. Lawrence be- 
gan to diveige widely fiom that of the col- 
onies lying to the south. The lntter, owing 
to their antecedents, became more and more 
hostile to the assumptions of the British crown ; 
but the former, untouched with the spirit of 
Puritanism, remained loyal to England. All 
of the seductive and patriotic appeals, made 
by tlie incipient i evolutionists of rebellious 
Massachusetts, availed not with the people 
of Canada to induce them to join in the levolt 
against tlie Mother Country. Nor did the 
efforts of the American patriots — a stormy 
work in which Arnold displayed his heroism 
and Montgomery lost Iris life— avail to move 
the Canadians from their steady allegiance to 
the English crown. As a result the Thirteen 
Colonics became American, and Canada re- 
mained Engli&li as before. 

Tlie transfer of the -Northern Provinces, in 
1763, had not essentially changed the character 
of the population. Most of the people still 
were French. The} r spoke the French lan- 
guage and adhered to the Catholic leligion. 
From these conditions it would have been an- 
ticipated that, in case of a war with England, 
Canada would readily join in the rebellion. 
But the memory of the French and Indian 
War, in which the American provincials had 
joined with Wolfe’s regulars in the invasion 
of Canada and the capture of her capital, was 
still fresh in the minds of the Northerners, 
and they would not affiliate with the rebel 
patriots oF 1776- 

Just before the outbreak of the Revolution, 
namely, in 1774, tlie English Parliament 
passed an act for the better government of 
Canada. It was provided that tbe Province 
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of Quebec should hereafter bo under the leg- 
islative direction of a royal council of not 
fewer than seven teen or moie than twenty- 
three members, to be appointed by the King, 
At the &aino time it was provided that the 
bene tits of English law more perfectly than 
hitherto should be extended to the Canadians. 

It appears that these Milutarv pinvisions tor 
a better government than the people laid pre- 
viously enjoyed added to the spint of loyalty 
which they soon afterwards displayed. In 
the pi ogress of the American war, Canada 
not only lemained true to her allegiance, but 
furnidierl an excellent basis of operations for 
British movements against America. It was 
on the St Lawrence that the formidable ex- 
pedition of Bmgoyne was organized, in 1777 ; 
and from that position he boie down on the 
patriots until lie was swallowed up by their 
ire at Saratoga 

The constitutional provisions made by Par- 
liament for the government of Canada con- 
tinued in force for seventeen years. In 1791, 
however, a change of policy was adopted, and 
another Parliamentary Act was passed by which 
the so-called Province of Quebec was divided 
into Upper and Lower Canada. A great 
concession was at the same tune made to free 
government by the formation of a popular As- 
sembly for each of the provinces. The upper 
branch of the Legislature was to consist of a 
Council to be appointed by the crown. The 
Governor also received Ins appointment m like 
manner. The. latter officer had tlio power of 
veto over legislative acts, or might at any rate 
suspend such acts until what time the pleasure 
of the King should be known, 

With the progress of events the Church of 
England bad gained a firmer foothold, and 
the new Constitution of 1791 provided that 
one-seventh of the public lands should ho put 
aside for the support of the Episcopal clergy. 
Almost three and a half million acres were 
thus set apart for the endowment of the 
Church. But this theory of ecclesiastical sup- 
port was never fully carried out. Only a 
small per coat of the lands were devoted to 
the intended purpose. A few rectories weie 
built and parishes laid out after the manner of 
England; but the Church would not flourish, 
and in 1854 an Act was passed by the Canadian 
Assembly whereby all the remaining church 
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lands were reclaimed by the Government, and 
devoted to secular purposes. 

The gtowth of British North America was 
not equal to the pi ogress and development of 
the United States. At the close of the first 
quarter of the present century the population 
of the various provinces lmd hardly reached 
the aggregate of a million Ncvei thcless, these 
Northern countries hud held steadily on their 
way, and the time was now approaching when 
they were to acquit o a gi eater historical prom- 
inence That part of the country called Can- 
ada had thus far been detached in its political, 
industrial, and commercial relations from the 
maritime provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. The only access of the inlaud 
country to the ocean and the world beyond 
wns by way of the St. Lawrence; and that 
stream for fully five months in the year was 
closed to commerce. It thus happened that 
Canada proper was isolated and to a certain 
extent dependent for commeicial and other in- 
tercourse on the United States. 

After our War of 1812 relations of amity 
were soon restored on the north, and many con- 
nections wore formed of friendship and inter- 
est across the border. Of the serious domestic 
distui bailees occurring in 1887, some account 
has already been given in the proper place in 
the history of our own country. We have 
| seen how for a while a general rebellion in 
Canada w T as threatened against the British Gov- 
ernment; how the insurgents fortified them- 
selves on Navy Island u\ Niagara River, and 
could not for »i while be dislodged by the loy- 
alist militia. The latter succeeded, however, 
in obtaining possession of the Caroline, the sup- 
ply-ship of the rebels, set the vessel on fire, 
anil sent her aflame over Niagara Palls, a 
spectacle to men. The event proved that the 
expectancy of the insurgents to gain a power- 
ful sii ppm t from the people of the United 
States was fallacious, and the movement, soon 
collapsed. But we have not ill the preceding 
narrative considered with any degree of full- 
ness the circumstances which led to the revolt 
or the icnl nature of the contest. 

It must be understood, in the first place, 
that groat diversity still existed as to raco, 
institutions, and language among the peoples 
of the British Ameiicnn provinces. Lower 
Canada, so-called, was filled up with people of 
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French descent. They juvseivefl the maniius 
and customs of then an cestoid m a lonmikablc 
degiee The shmks to winch Eiiiupo laid 
heeu subjected at the close ot the last run hn } r 
had little distuibcd the society ot the Flench 
Canadian countnes. Indeed, had the tmvckr 
as late as the middle of the piesent centuiy 
desired to find the be4 existing inclines of 
Fiench Society under the Ancient Regime, he 
must have sought the same on the banks of 
the Lowci St Lawienoe. In Upper Canada 
a very different social and political conch turn 
existed. In tlm province the people weie of 


the multiplication of ties netivicn the people 
of Uppei Canada and tho*e ot the United 
States and tiie second was the political dM- 
lieultiO'M whit h apponml inici nail} m the Lower 
Ihovinee In that Cdiuitiy cuiiMant tjiuuiels 
oeeuncd between Lliat pint of the Go\ ei nni out 
which ieccM\ed its appointment horn the 
Crown and the popular element m the Legis- 
lative Assembly. In general, the foimer 
element desued to xule with an eye single to 
tlic supposed interests of the Mother Countiy, 
while the lattei pai ty ‘■ought, cdtei Lho irmn- 
ncr of Englishmen, tu piomotc the local in* 
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English descent/and had been developed on 
the same general lines with those of the ap- 
proximate ' part* of the United States. The 
government of the province had all lliotime to 
be conducted with respect to these diverse con- 
ditions. 

Before the ciose of the Inst century, namely, 
in 1791, it lmd been found desirable to 
separate Upper from Lower Canada, and to 
give to each State a separate government. 
At that time it was expected that the eastern 
province would continue to be French, while 
the other was to become wholly English. 
When this woa done, two cii cams tin ices of im- 
portance were soon developed. The first was 


terests of the province, not much earing for 
the sovereign rule across the sea. 

Such was -the oiigin of that t evolutionary 
tendency which biokc out, in 1887, into open 
rebellion At this time the Governor of 
Upper Canada was Sir Francis Head, whose 
method of dealing with hisunection was pe- 
culiar in the last degicc. Instead of calling to 
Ilia assistance the legular forces under his com- 
mand, lie deliberately sent them to the assist- 
ance of the authorities of Lower Canada, and 
publicly minminced to the icbela that he in- 
tended to put them clown by calling out the 
militia This thing he accordingly did. The 
rebellion was inconsiderable from every point 
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of view, and the Governor easily succeeded in 
its RiipjU’esMon. For a v. Iiile theie un.s jubila- 
tion among tlie Loyalists, both in Cauuchi and 
in England, hut it soon came to be seen that 
SirFmncis, in his Quixolicaland magniloquent 
method of dealing with the insurrection, had 
run wliat might have been a most serious risk. 
If the in sin gents had been backed, as they 
fondly hoped, by the people of the Northern^ 
United States, the Governor would undoubt 
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edly have been swept off his feet by the wave, 
and by the time he might have icoovcred him- 
self the pi ovine© would have been included in 
the American Republic l For this lcrv^m Sir 
Fiiuieis Head w«q lecalled, and Lord Durham 
was sent out to succeed him 

The latter took wilh him to his Govern- 
ment in America Chailes Bullet' and Edvard 
Gibbon Wakefield as Ins assistants — both men 
of large abilities and piaetical common sen^o. 
On hi? arrival m Quebec, in May of 183S, 


Loid Durham sent forth a pioclumation, in 
which he virtually assumed the office of Die- 
tatoi, but at the same time invited the colonists 
io «,sszV him in establishing a new system of gov- 
ernment Such was the radical character of 
his proceedings that opposition, both at homo 
and abroad, sprang full-armed fiom the ground. 
Thu Governor published a series of ordinances, 
including an amnesty for political offenses. A 
few, however, were excepted from clemency, 
and transported to the 
Bermudas 0 th ora 
^ were put under penalty 

of death in certain coil- 
|SL tin gen cie.s of disloyalty. 

M He went on, with a 

Hfly high hand and an out- 

yr stretched arm Hav- 

f ing cleat ed the held 

of those who were 
politically dangerous, 
he Proceeded, without 
legnrd to law or Con- 

I XX\ stitution, to institute 

salutary reforms. It 
nppeaiecl for the nonce 
that Lord Durham was 
about to become a 
gvea tor re vol u tion is t 
thftp any personage, 
loyal or disloyal, 
hitherto known in tho 
Canadas. The Gover- 
lior’s integrity could 
: j : n ot be assailed , bu t his 
" ' . ■ ' methods were so arbi- 

f; '\A V K>1 \ /' i \ trary and so profoundly 

'■ ‘ ^ ‘ disturbing to the whole 

existing order in Brifc- 
isli North America, 
that the London Times 
conferred on nim the title of “Lord High 
tied] turner ” 

The great depaiture from established prec- 
edents, whereof Lord Dm hum Imd been 
guilty, was his constant solicitation to the peo- 
ple of the piovinocs to aid him in building up 
a fabric of Biitish North American nation- 
ality. While himself dictatorial and arbifcinry 
in unmeasured measure, lie sought nil the while 
to arouse and economize the political spirit 
and instincts of tho Canadians, and in this 
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-work he was successful. Meanwhile, however, 
lie wua luealled. The Opposition in Parlia- 
ment bcctinie so clamorous that Loul Durham 
was about to sillier political decapitation; but 
he seized the emcigcnoy by the forelock, and 
suddenly turned it aside by muumig to Eng- 
land and abandoning his office. 

But the sequel soon began to show in his 
favor A lopoiL on the whole condition of 
Canadian nflhirs, pi (spared under Lord Dur* 
hum's direction, by his assistants Buller and 
AVtikofiold, wns given to the public, and with 
that report the nationality of the Canadas 
may he xud to have begun. The people of 
Great Britain had thrust upon them the dem- 
onstration of their own ignorance and mis- 
taken policies relative to the condition, pros- 
pects, and management of theNoith Amciionn 
provinces. Though Lord Durham himself 
went down under the political storm, and 
piescntly died in the Isle of Wight, he lived 
to sec an Act going through Parliament for 
the reunion of Upper and Lower Canada on 
the exact basis suggested by himself. Indeed, 
from that time forth, namely, from the year 
1840, the whole progressive development of 
the Canadian dominions has been on the lines 
indicated by the stormy and rash lefonner, 
whom the British Government sent out for the 
rule of its American colonies in 1838. 

While the reforms suggested by Durham 
began to take root in the British Government, 
the movement in the same direction took its 
own natural course in Camilla. As a general 
fact, the administration of Great Britain had 
been wife enough to learn the true lesson from 
finch disturbances as those which occurred on 
the Canadian border in 1837. The slow-going 
and conservative political intelligence of Eng- 
land profits much by each fierce ordeal and 
Agitation to which it is subjected, and after 
«nrii shock it arises to a clearer apprehension 
of the rights of man. The Canadian revolt led, 
in 1841, to a peaceful revolution in the local 
iwlinmwtvnUoii of the province, by which the 
Council, or Upper House of the Legislature, 
was virtually subordinated to the popular As- 
sembly The movement was so important as 
to have been with good reason likened to the 
English Be volutin a of 1(388. From this time 
forth the Government of tlia Canadas became, in 
large measure, directly responsible to the people. 


The fifth decade in Canadian history was 
a soi t of m term edi ate period or middle* agys, iu 
winch there weie few important events. The 
ad mi i limitation of Lord Elgin, howuva, was 
noted for the succeed ul negotiation of a treaty 
of reciprocity between British America and 
the United States. The Eail of Elgin became 
Governor-General of tlio Province in 1846, ami 
contributed much by his abilities anrl experi- 
ence sit, a states mini to the progress of Canada 
in boL’ civil and political a flairs By the terms 
of the treaty, to which we have ieferred, it 
wns agreed that the Canadians should have 
fice competition in the American market with 
the products of the United States 

While the disposition was shown to punish 
these who had engaged iu the lecent iasurrec* 
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tion, the rigors of the Administration were 
soon relaxed, and in 184b an net of general 
amnesty was passed by the Assembly. The 
same year witnessed a serious riot in Montreal, 
which, by the Act of Union of 1840, had be- 
come the joint capital of Upper and Lower 
Canada, It had been proposed— indeed a 
measure was now pending to this effect that 
the losses which certain loyal parties had suf- 
fered in the revolt of 1837-38, should be com- 
pensated on t of the public treasury. Augeied at. 
ibis proceeding, a great mob rose in arms, and 
attacked ami destroyed the Parliament House 
in Montreal. The Legislatuie retired from 
the city, and for n. while the sessions of the 
body weie held for alternate quadieuniums at 
Toronto and Quebec. It became a serious 
question what place should be chosen for the 
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permanent seat of government. Many ini' 
pnrtnnt cities— among them Quebec, Monti cal, 
Kingston, and Toionto — claimed the distinc- 
tion As frequently happens in such cases, it 
was found expedient to compromise by the 
choice of some other place than any of those 
bo eagerly competitive. In 1858 the whole 
question was referred to the Queen, who se- 
lected Ottawa as the capital. The name of 
this city hud, until 1854, been By town, a place 
of incousidernblo importance, but now found 
to be in every respect desirable for the new 
seat of government, The years between 1858 
and 18f>5 — at which date the fit at session of 
Pailiament was opened m Ottawa — were oc- 
cupied with the preparation of the new capi- 
tal. Fine public buildings, equal in expen- 
Biveness and architectural taste to most of the 
similar structures in Europe, were there erected, 
and have since continued to he used as the 
seat of general administration, first, foi^ the 
United Canadas, and afterwards for the new 
Confederated Dominion. 

The success of the experiment of the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada soon suggested 
the larger enterprise of the confederation of 
nil the Not them Provinces. The movement 
in this direction, upon an account of which we 
nre now to enter, was a part of that general 
tendency peculiar to the rnnnd of our century, 
which seems to require the formation of large 
imperial consolidated States out of tho smaller 
indepemleucie3 and local political structures 
of the past We have alieady lmd occasion 
to comment on this tendency as illustrated 
among the great Powers of Europe. Wo have 
seen how the disrupted Italian principalities 
have become United Italy, and bow the petty 
German States, unnamnble and numberless, 
have, by the processes of war and revolution, 
been molded into the Empire. We have seen 
how, in our own country, the somewhat inrlc 
terminate Slaatenbund which we inherited from 
our fathers has become the Lundeslaal, or 
Integral Union cf imperial proportions. We 
are now about to witness the very same trans- 
formation taking place in the British American 
Provinces on cm northern border 

The sentiment of union was a growth. As 
early as 1810 a formal scheme for the consoli- 
dation of the provinces was put forward and 
discussed among the people of the North. I 


Pour years afterwards Chief Justice Sewell, of 
Quebec, became an advocate of provincial con- 
federation, and to this end drew up and sent 
to the Duke of Kent, father of Victoria, an 
elaborate scheme of union. In 1827 the ques- 
tion was agitated for the fiist time in the 
Assembly of Upper Canada, at which time 
the pioject for the union, first of all of the 
two Canadns, and afterwards, more widely, of 
all the pi o vinces, was debated with spirit. 
The issue reappeared in tlie troublous times of 
the rebellion of 1837, and it is not improbable 
that Lord Durham found in the existence of 
such a sentiment, both the suggestion and the 
reason of Ills administrative policy. 

As usual in such cases, the movement for 
confederation proceeded rfowly, cautiously, 
tentatively. We have already seen how, 
within two years after Lord Durham's with- 
diawn'l, tho actual work began by the union of 
the two principal States under the name of 
the Province of Canada. Now it was that the 
capital wna fixed at OLtovm Upper Cauudii 
became Ontario, aiul Lower Canada the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. The success of the movement 
justified it, mid suggested the improvement 
and the expansion of the system. For several 
yoftts the project of a more elaborate union was 
in gestation. Such intervals are peculiar to 
the history of all tho English-speaking peoples. 
They accomplish somewhat, and then rest for 
a season, ns if to watch the results of the ex- 
periment, to test mid verify the slight advance 
before moving forward to tho larger enter- 
prise. 

To this period belongs the event of the 
Fenian invasion. Of that movement a full 
account lias already been given in the history 
of Great Britain. It was in 1866 that the 
proposed conquest of Canada by an Irish army 
out of the United States reached its climax 
and broke at length into — smoke It can not 
be doubted that the American Fenians were 
in great force. Their drill-halls had been es- 
tablished in almost every city and town of 
the Northern States. They hail a fair supply 
of arms, and the animosity of the insurgents 
was sufficient for the undertaking. Viewed 
philosophically, we might say that the move- 
ment was doomed to failure by the fact that 
Irish zeal generally readies the heat of fight, 
but not the fire of battle. The Irish, under 




ciw-wl tho liver on tlio night of the 31st of 
May, 1S06. Thu “ invasion ” was fairly be- 
gun; Fort Erie was taken by the adventurers, 
who held their ground for a (lay, when they 
wore obliged to recedo. The vigorous action 
of the Government of tho TInitod States made 
{t impossible for tho Fenians to use our tcrri- 


the Dominion of Canada, being a ^fed- 
erative system of Imperial government on an 
enlarged scale for the whole of the British 
American countries. The question had in the 
mean time received much attention in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. The scheme was 
brought to maturity in a bill prepared by 
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Lord Cnrnmvoa, Sccietnry for the Cnlnnios, 
for the Confederation uf tins North American 
Provinces of the British Empire. The jo ens- 
ure uas the virtual embodiment of tlm phui 
propose rl by Lord Durham nineteen years 
previously. In the interim public opinion 
had changed. The author and first great 
promoter of the work was long since dead, 
but the statesmen of England had come at 
length to occupy bis ground and advocate his 
principles of government. 

The act of 18d7 provided that the Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, along with 
Nova Scotia mid New Brunswick, should bo 
united in a confederated government, under the 
ntime of the Dominion of Canada. There 
was to be in the new system, first of all, a 
Federal Parliament corresponding to the En- 
glish Parliament, or, still more closely, to the 
American Congress. The new Canadian gov- 
erning body was to consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The former body 
was to be composed of seventy- two members, 
with life-tenure of office — twenty-four mem- 
bers from Quebec and Ontario respectively, 
and twelve each from the two maritime prov* 
bices — -to be nominated by the Governor- 
General, under the great seal of Canada. 
The House of Commons was, in its constitution 
and prerogatives and methods, to correspond 
almost exactly with oar American House of 
Representatives. The members of the Cana- 
dian House— ono hundred and eighty-ono in 
number — were to be elected by the people of' 
the respective provinces on the basis of one 
member for every seventeen thousand of the 
inhabitants. In one respect the analogy was 
with the Brit Nh House of Commons ; for the 
Parliamentary term was fixed at five years, 
being thus a compromise between the septennial 
term in the British Parliament and the bien- 
nial term iu the American House. The exec- 
utive office was vested in the Crown of Great 
Britain, but was to be practically ig presented 
by a Governor General appointed by the sov- 
ereign. Though there was great profession 
of conforming the whole system to the Con- 
stitution of Great Britain, it could bnfc be 
seen between the lines that the great Con- 
federative Government thus established was, 
out of the historical and political necessities 
of the situation, modeled almost entirely after 
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the American Republic. Certainly the new 
Government could not be called a monarchy. 
Certainly it was in its essence a federative 
system. Certainly the different provinces cor- 
responded almost exactly with the States of 
the American Union. The whole administra- 
tive scheme was virtually the analogue of our 
Presidency ami Congressional system The 
rights of the provinces, their peculiar systems 
of legislation and jurisprudence, were re- 
spected, and the theory of the Government as 
n whole was to confine the work of Parliament 
to strictly national questions, leaving all local 
issues to tlie determination of the Provincial 
Legislatures ns before. 

The same principle followed by the Ameri- 
can Republic of admitting new members into 
the Union was made organic in the Constitu- 
tion of Canaria. The consolidation included 
at first only Ontario and Quebec — the two 
original Canadas — with the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. But the door 
was thrown wide open fox* all the rest. In 
1870 the Province of Manitoba was organized, 
and came in after the style with which the 
American people are so familiar. In the 
following year British Columbia and Vancou- 
ver's Island were admitted to the Confedera- 
tion, and this was followed, in 1873, by the 
admission of Prince Edward Island In course 
of time all of the British North Ameri- 
can dependencies, with the single exception 
of Newfoundland, were united in the comm on 
system. The Dominion of Canada, considered 
as a governmental expedient, was completely 
successful. 

We lmve just spoken of the admission of 
Manitoba, into the Canadian Union. -The great 
Province so called, lying hard against our 
Minnesota and Dakota on the north, was con- 
structed out of what had been the territory of 
the Hudson Bay Company. The charter of 
tli is gioat organization dated back two hun- 
dred years, having been issued by Charles II 
The company now agreed to Bunciider its 
claim to the Dominion, and the sum of a 
million five hundred thousand dollars was fixed 
as the price of purchase. Perhaps no history, 
except that of the British East India Company, 
furnishes an example of so successful a corpo- 
ration. The monopoly of Northern fun?, with 
the sole and absolute government of xhe vast 
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regions from which the same weie gathered, 
was held for two centimes on condition that 
tho I3i iti-h King and lus successor, whenever 
they might choose to enter the territories of 
the company, should lcceive a pie^ent of 
“two elks aud two black beavers/' and was 
finally refold to the Government for tin eo 
bundled thousand pounds I The Bntou has 
thrift, 

We may here properly proceed to consider 
the political development of Canada with re- 
spect to her great territories. The work has 
gone forward in almost precise analogy to that 
with which we arc familiar in the United 
States. While the people of the American 
Republic were celebrating the Centennial An- 
niveisary of their Independence, the Canadian 
Parliament was beginning its great woik of 
political organization in the North-west. First 
of all, the country lyiug immediately north of 
Manitoba was oignuized into the district of 
Kewutin. The act provided in the usual way 
for the definition of the territory and for the 
extension of civil government over it. The 
population at this time, ns it has continued to 
be, was exceedingly sparse, and the now region 
was scarcely lmlf reclaimed from its original 
barbarism. But the con federative impulse was 
strong, and the Parliament, after the manner 
of the American Congress, made adequate 
provision for futurity. 

The question of extending political organ- 
ization still further to the west and north was 
renewed from time to time, until in 1882 the 
whole of the North-west Territories felt the 
impact of the British Canadian hand. By an 
outer in Council of that year, the north- 
western territories of the Dominion were di- 
vided into four new districts, preparatory to 
political government. The first of these, with 
nn area of ninoly-five thousand square miles, 
received the name of Assiniboia. The Terri- 
tory is hounded on the south by the United 
Slates, on the east by Manitoba, ou the north by 
the fifty-second parallel of north latitude, and 
on the west by the meridian of 1KH 0 west from 
Greenwich. The second Territoiy, containing 
a hundred and fourteen thousand square miles, 
was called Sakatchewan. It lies on the north 
of Amuiibria, and west of Lake Winnipeg and 
the River Kelson, The third district, called 
Alberta, having an area of a hundred tliou- 
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sand equate miles, hn^ for its boundary on the 
cast A^mibom, on the west British Columbia, 
on tho south tlie United States. The fourth 
and last Ten i lory, containing a hundred and 
twenty-two thousand square miles, wns nnined 
Athabasca, which embraces iu general the 
north-western portion of the great region 
under consideration. The Canadian Govern- 
ment 1km thus, after the American manner, 
and with British energy, hud its hand upon a 
region as large in area, and almost us wonder- 
ful in resource}?, aud iu every possibility of 
tlie future, ns are our own dominions beyond 
the Rockies. 

Meanwhile, the process of development, po- 
litical, civil, industrial, 1ms gone on rapidly, 
or 11 L least steadily, under the auspices of the 
confederated Government. Canada can no 
longer he disregarded in the family of nations. 
According to the census of 1871, the popula- 
tion of the Dominion proper had risen to more 
than three million five hundred thousand, 
while Newfoundland and Prince Edward Isl- 
and added a quarter of a million to the aggre- 
gate At the present day the population has 
undoubtedly surpassed four millions, and is 
steadily increasing. Every element of nation- 
ality appears in vigorous growth. The geo- 
graphical and commercial situation is by no 
means so unfavorable as might be leckoned at 
first glance. The magnificent St. Lawrence 
reaches far to the interior, and though closed 
during the win ter months, it furnishes for the 
rest of the year a commodious all- water liue 
into tho Atlantic, and thence to all the world. 
Commercial relations with the United States 
have become vast aud beneficial Meanwhile, 
the railway development has gone steadily for- 
p ward. The Canadian Pacific Railway, though 
built in piecemeal fashion, has reached the 
Pacific, so that there is 110 longer either isola- 
tion or weakuess from a commercial point of 
view. 

As to civil administration, there is little to 
be desired. I 11 fact, the Canadian Govern- 
ment is not far removed from a model. It 
has been evolved from many experiences and 
conditions, the full consideration of which 
might well fill a volume. On the whole, there 
lias been constant progress towards independ- 
ence. The Canadians have been loyal to 
Great Britain. Superficially, there have been 
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mtmy profession?! of attachment to the British 
crown. At no time lias there been more than 
a small party dt&hons of absolute separation 
from the Driti&h Empire, On the othoi hand, 
a great majority of the Canadians lrnve keen 
"•and become favorublc and still more favorable 
in their political dispositions to the practical 
independence nf their country. 

Many grave questions have arisen in this 
connection, the solution of which 1ms as yet 
been but partly effected. One perilous situa- 
tion was that in which the Dominion found it- 
self in the critical days of t-lio American Civil 
War. It will he remembered how nearly the 
United States and Gieat Britain came to draw- 
ing the sword. In that event, what would 
have become of Canada? Her whole border 
lay open to American invasion. Doubtless 
she would not have desired to fight. Doubt- 
less the people of the United States would not 
have desired to make war on Canada But 
the crisis was severe Though the Canadians 
would bravely have defended themselves, 
though the conquest of their country would 
not have been an easy task, it can hardly be 
doubted that the powerful armies of the 
United States would have wrought havoc with 
the rising nationality on the north. Fortu- 
nately for civilization and humanity, the peril 
went by. Poitunately, nothing move serious 
tliau petty quarrels about the fisheries and 
other local interests are the worst tlmt have 
troubled the perfect amity of our two coun- 
tries. Fortunately, the people of both lmve 
come to a practical understanding that they 
have virtually a common destiny to bo pur- 
sued and found along lmes of almost perfect 
parallelism. It may well be believed that the 
strong links and weavings by which the sel- 
vages of these two powerful and piogressive 
peoples are already bound together can not bo 
rent or torn asunder. 

In recent years several circumstances have 
occurred illustrative of the ever-enlaiging 
autonomy of the Canadian Government and 
,of the diminishing influence of Great Britain 
fin the civil aflPim.^of British North America 
A single instance may serve to show the tend- 
ency towards independence. In March of 
1878, M. Luc Letpllicr t at that time Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, fell 
into serious trouble with his Ministry. De 


Bouchcivillc, the Premier, though still sup- 
ported by a majoiifcy of the House, was un- 
ceremoniously removed fiom office. It was 
claimed hy the Lieutenant-Governor that De 
Bouchervilio was conducting the Government 
at Ilia own option, with little regard to the 
wishes of the Executive — as though such were 
not the fundamental piineiple of the British 
Constitution! Letellier appointed another 
Piime Minister; but the latter was unable to 
command a majority in the House, and, there- 
fore, the Government stood suddenly still, after 
the British manner. 

Hereupon a petition, asking for the romoval 
of Letellier, was addressed to the Marquis of 
Lome, Governor-General of the Dominion. 
Tlio latter refused to grant the petition, on 
the ground that it was Ida own prerogative to 
remove or not remove a Lieutenant-Governor, 
at his discretion. The question was earned to 
Gieat Britain, and Sir Michael Hieks-Bench, 
Secretary for the Colonies, returned for an- 
swer, that the Marquis of Lome should accept 
the counsel of his Ministers iii the matter of 
removing Letellier from office. The conces- 
sion on the part uf the Imperial Government 
was extraordinary, sinee it seemed to take from 
the Governor-General one of liis few remain- 
ing prerogatives. It lias been said by a Brit- 
ish historian that the removal of Letellier woo 
equivalent to the abrogation of “ the last pre- 
tension of England to rule her North Ameri- 
can Colonies.” 

The recurrence of such questions concern- 
ing the relations of the Imperial Government 
and that of the Dominion has evoked much 
discussion and brought out the expression of 
many statesmen-like views on the part of the 
Canadians. Prominent among the publicists 
of the Dominion stands the name of Honor- 
able John Geoige Bourinot, Clcik of the 
Canadian Parliament. More, perhaps, than 
any other writer of our day, has ho brought 
to the attention of English and American 
readers the true essentials in this groat na- 
tional and international inquiry. Bourinot 
has urged upon the attention of Great. Britain 
that one of three destinies is inevitably 
before the Dominion of Canada. The fust of 
these is annexation to the United States. In 
this event, the ties between the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and Canada would be cut, and the 
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Canadian Provinces would be admitted as 
States in the American Union. The trims* 
formation would involve llie acceptance, by the 
people of the Noith, of not only the garment 
but the name uf Republicanism. Tlie second 
possibility is complete iu dependence. This, as 
in the other case, would involve the snapping 
of the last political tie beLween Great Britain 


Many difficulties might arise under the 
proposal here dhciMcd Could Canada, so 
neajly independent ns ‘'lie ii, ncedo by judge- 
ment into the BniLh Empire uilhout gnej 
and injury to liowdt? As to tliu IJuu^-e of 
Lords, could a pceingc like that of England 
be instituted in Biitish America? Would not 
aurli a fact be mi anachronism aud an impos^ 


and Canada. But 
what of the slap 
thus cut loose from 
its mooriugs ? Mon- 
archy, rep ublic, 
principality, or 
what? A second 
transformation of 
some kind would 
lie immediately be- 
yond, The third 
destiny which Bou- 
rinot 1ms outlined is, 
that of Imperial Fed- 
eration, by which is 
meant the consoli- 
dation of the Do- 
minion with the 
British Empire, It 
would imply the as- 
sumption on the 
part of the British 
Go vc in men fc of vast 
obligations with re- 
spect to Canada, 
and, on her paid, 
of equally vast ob- 
ligations to the 
homo Government 
The scheme implies 
a greater nearness 
and unity ttian ex- 
ist at present ui the 
relations of Great 
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Britain and her de- 
pendency, The system proposed would involve 
the sending of members from Canada to the 
British House of Commons. It would imply n 
common Imperial legislation for the whole Em- 
pire, of which Canada is a part. It would sig- 
nify that tho latter is to become integral in the 
vast system of British Empire. It is the de- 
tached condition of Canada which the author 
referred to believes impossible of continuance. 


sibility on this side of the Atlflntio? Still, it 
ma)' be freely confessed that the scheme of 
Imperial Federation has much to recommend 
it to tlie consideration of not only the Can- 
adians themselves, but of all thinkers and 
statesmen everywhere 

The first of the two great Administrations 
in the Dominion was that of the Earl of 
Du fibrin, beginning in 1872, and ending in 
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1878 At the latter date the tenn of Kail 
Dufforin cxpiied, and lie wafi succeeded b} r 
the Mmcjuisof Lome, «ou-m-]aw of the Queen. 
The Ad minis tuition of DuAciin lmd been one 
of gicat popularity with the Canadians, find 
he left the coiuitiy with every mark of up* 
prcciatiou and esteem The coining of the 


the dismissal of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec. 

Mean Millie, Canada Imd taken on the legular 
moods and methods of Biitish and Amoiican 
politics. There was a division of parties into, 
Liberal and Cousei vative, and ft sti uggle be* 
fcMecn the two for puiier. The elections be 
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Marquis of Lome in hi$ stead to 'welcomed 
with enthusiasm Fiom the time of his ni- 
rivfll at Halifax, until lie leached the seat of 
Government, by way of Quebec and Monti col, 
he ims gieetcd with a continuous oration. 
NIg have seen how, shot tty nftenvauK his 
Admmistiation, or at least his popularity, 
mceived a shock by his policy lelative to 


came exciting. The contest of 1878 wav 
notable for its vehemence and antagonisms. 
A gene ml dcpiession in bittiness had preceded, 
mid the Libeial pm then in powei andpio- 
fessing tlm principles of Pieo Tiadc, was 
chat god by the Conservatives with the com- 
mercial disusteis which liad fallen upon the 
country. Canada became almost as much 
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shake u with the contest between Fice Timlo 
aiuj Protection, us opposing ilicoues of polit- 
ical economy, as have the United Static iti 
moio lecent yeai'* The Libei als stoutly de- 
fended themselves ami their system; but the 
diatie^s of the countiy told in fnvoi of the 
Opposition, and the (Jonsci vatives came out 
with a large majority. The Mackenzie Mm- 
istiy was over tli i own, and a new Cabinet was 
constituted, with 
Sir John A. Mac- 
donald as Prime 
Minister The 
Government took 
on a stiong GYm- 
seivative com- 
plexion, which 
continued dining 
the greater pm t 
of Lome’s Admin- 
istration. It was 
ni the year to 
which we have 
just refeued that 
a difficulty of con- 
siderable propor- 
tions mose be- 
tween the fisher- ; 
men of New to i lid- ]' 
laud and those of 
the United States, ^ 
which resulted in 
a serious diplomat- 
icftl couespond- 
ence between the 
two Governments. 

If we pause to 
glance at the in- 
ternal develop- 
menfco f felie Dom in - 
ion we shall find 
many evidences of 
progress and piom- 
isc. The cities of the Noith have incieased in 
population and impoi tance. The population of 
Quebec, that ancient imd pictuie^ue stiong- 
liold, consecrated b} r so many heroic tnemoiies 
out of the enily days, has risen to sixty dive 
thousand. Many of the stieets and public 
buildings of the city— her commercial, educa- 
tional, and civil institutions— have been im- 
proved and bi ought to a high degree of inter- 


7.3 [i 

ist and piofiuciiLy Hcie may lie seen the 
Lawii UmwirOty, dating liom IMS; algo, 
mail) PioU-sUiDt asylums, chinches, 

and benevolent lii^utuLiuiH Hero, on the his- 
tone Plains ot Abiahnm, uie the menmrinlg 
of tlut gloat con ihet by uhich the destinies of 
France and Euglaml in the New Woild weie 
iletot mined Hue may he soon, bv the St. 
Foye ioad f the bioiize statue and non pillar 


sent by Prince Nnpoleon Bonapnite to com- 
m oi no rate the deeds of the men of 17 CO. 
Heie, also, the eye 4 seeking for the site of the 
old chateau of St Louis will discover in its 
place the beautiful Duflfenn Ten nee, fouiteen 
hundred feet in length, and two hundred feet 
above tlie level of the river. The gates of St. 
Louis, of Kent, find St Johns will attract the 
eye by their massiveness and beauty. The 
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stately Parhainenttuy and other public biuld- flourish under the patronage of Piotv*timt 

ings on the GiiukI Alice will inteiest the ti.iv- Chinches. The citj as a whole Inis an appear - 

clei, even him who has visited the pimcipal unco ot pictuu^ipuMie-s uitrl an mi of roiwnei- 

Euiopean and American capitals. eial entei pi i^e, which «it once delight and m- 

As for Monti eai, with Iipi neai ly one him- teio->t the ti.ivehn 
died and fit ty thousaud itilubi tau ts, she stands Toi on to, the capital of Ontario, after 
easily at the head of the Canadian cities Monti cal, the hugest nty in the Dominion. 

Like QuebeA, she has a hi&tmy extending to The population moieasetl fiom foity live thou- 

the fust half of the seventeenth cea tin y- ‘’and in 1801 to eighty-six thoiMind. m 1881, 

Mount Royal, rising behind tho city, still pie- mid it believed that a ciiuent census would 

serves the name which was given by the eaily give mi cnumeiatioii of over one huncherl and 

Ficuch advcntmcis to their piimitivo vdlagc. twenty live thousand. Le-s beautifully situ- 

On the summit of the mountain, embracing an ated than Quebec and Moutmil, 'Ini onto has 

area of four bundled and thnty notes, lies tho nevei tholes much to recommend it, not only 

Public Pink, fiom which a view of the valley com me ici ally, but as au attractive place of 

of the St. Lawrence aud the surrounding couu- iD9idence. It is doubtful indeed whether cither 

try may be obtained. The liver at this place of the rival cities is its equal in commercial 

is nearly two 
miles iu bieadtk. 

The city is built 
upon a succession 
of tenaces, using 
front the stream, 
each terrace 
marking what 
was, perhaps, of 
old time a bed of 
the liver. The 
St. Lawrence is 
hoic spanned by 
tho Victoria 
Biidgo, a tubular 
iron structure of 

great strength and uuivi ksity of tokonto 

dm ability The 

Si Louis Rapids, just above, constitute the tli lift and promise. It is the seat of the Pro- 

virtual limit of up-river navigation in the St. vinci al Government and of the official res- 

Lawiencc. idencesof Ontario. The old Parliament build- 

Of the sfci act (ires of Quebec, one of the ings were long occupied by the Provincial Legis- 
most noted is the Metropolitan Cafchcdial, on latiue, but the same have recently given place 
the plau of St Peter's at Rome. The II6tel to newer and finer structures Queen's Park 
Dien was founded as early as 1644-, as a hos- has been devoted to the new buildings; and on 
pital, and at the present time the patients ad- tho west of these beautiful grounds stands the 
mitted number three thousand annually. The University College and the School of Piactical 
City Hull is an object of much intcicst, and Science. The institution as a whole is under 
the Court-house is one of the mo&t classical the patronage of the State, find is supported 
itructiues in the Canadian Dominion. The by funds gatheicd from the public. The con- 
Treat building or the Bonsecouis Maiket, sur- duct of the University is strictly secular; the 
mounted by a fine dome, is one of the moat curriculum is ample, ami the tiaining given 
prominent objects of the city. Among edaea- equal to that of first-class universities in Eu- 
tional institutions McGill College holds a prom* iopc. Several other colleges, mostly under 
merit place. Many cl quo mi national schools patronage of religious denominations, arc asso- 
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cmted vith the University and siiboifliunte to radical and not without suspicion as to its 

it aa a con ter. The industries such as man- pnme motive. Most of the Canadian Indians 

ufactoiics, mills, breuenes, etc., aie in a at ibis time lived on reservations, which were 

flourishing condition, and the rich agricultural governed by agents sent out for that purpose, 

region with which the city is backed, eon- These agents must ncccasui ily wield a great 

tributes much to its pi aspen ty. influence on the half-savage natives under 

Of Ottawa, the capital of the Domiuicui, their authority. It was claimed by the Oppo- 

soine thing lias already been said. It is distant nitiou that the enfranchisement of the Indiana 

from Muutieal a hundred and twenty miles. was intended to fill the hands of the Govern- 

The site was chosen on the banks of the Ot- meat with the ballots of an enfranchised but 

tftwa River, at the Chaudidre Palls, where a ignorant people, who could be used to main- 

village was planted, in the year' 1800. About taiu the party m power to the detriment of 

the close of the third decade the hamlet was good government. At the same time, the 

enlarged, and received the name of Bytown, Franchise Bill contained a clause by winch 

in honor of Colonel By. We have seen how, the property qualification for the suflinge in 

in 1858, the Queen settled the controversies some of the elder Provinces was increased, to 

the hurt of the dem- 
ocratic principle. It 
happened that the 
bill, thus reaction- 
ary and oppressive 
in some of its pro- 
visions, was finally 
passed on the sig- 
nificant Fourth of 
J uly — a ciicum- 
stance with u hie It 
the Opposition twit- 
ted the Ministry with 
satirical reforonceg 
to the bad use to 
which the day of 
American Independ- 
ence had been put, 
parliament house of on' aw a Early m {he same 

... y eai * occurred the 

find rivalries of the Canadian cities by select- Riel Rebellion, so called fiom the name of its 

ing Ottawa so called alter 1854— ns the capi- loader, the insurgent Riel. The movement 

tnl of the Province of Canada. Nine year*, had its origin and took its force from certain 

afterwards the city was able to hold its place French sympathies still existing in the Do- 

aa the seat of government for the new minion. Louis Riel was a lmlf-blood Flench 

Dominion. Canadian. For ne.nl y twenty yeais lie had 

The last few years have been noted for been a tm Indent spit it in the Provinces. Be- 

Bevmal iiapoitnnt events in the history of foie the Act of Federation ho (Rifled to the- 

Canflda. In 1885 the Macdonald Ministry North-west, and established himself in Mam- 

won a victoi y over the Opposition in Pailia- tolm, at this time a part of the territories of 

merit with leaped to the Finnchfce J3 i]R The the Hudson Bay Company. Here he became 

principal feature of this measure was the ev- a jocognized lender among the scattered Eli- 

tension of the right of snfitago to the Indians lupeans, the hid f-t weeds, and the Indians of 

of all the British Anglican Provinces, With the remote frontier. When Manitoba was 

the exception of Columbia and the North-west I oiganized, and the Government surveyors fiist 
Territory. The experiment was undoubtedly penetrated the country preparatory to throw- 
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mg the public hi oils on the market, they found 
the inhabitants alieady in occupation, and 
little disposed to be disturbed in their bettle- 
mcnts. The difficulty became serious, and in 
1869 Riel headed ail lnsunection ngumst the 
authorities The rebellion was presently sup- 
pressed, and tho controversy was terminated 
by conceding to the claimants of the hinds 
thiee quarter-sections each. Riel was ban- 
ished from the Provinces for the period of 
five years. 

Sixteen years went by, and in March of 
1885 n difficulty of the very same kind mid 
headed by the same leader broke out in the 
North-west. The countries affected in this in- 
stance by tlie insurrection were Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. The scene of the insurrection 
was about five hundred miles distant to the 
north and west from the place of the former 
disturbance in Manitoba. The Dominion 
Government had by this .time brought with it 
the machinery of party, and the same was in 
full operation. The Opposition La the Mac- 
donald Ministry did not hesitate to give a 
certain kind of moral sympathy and support 
to the insurgents. It was urged that the 
settlers of the far North-west, tlie brave pioneers 
who had penetrated the bleak wilderness as 
the forerunners of civilization, were about to 
be ousted from their homes, and that the front- 
ier revolt bad in it many elements of justice. 
The Half-Breed settlers and many Indians 
gathered to the standard of Riel, and the re- 
bellion put on a bold front. The Government 
forces were thrown forward, and in the spring 
of 1885 considerable fighting occimed between 
the militia ou one side and tho insurrectionists 
on the other, 

It was not until the middle of May that 
Riel was captured by the troops under Gen- 
eral Middleton and an end put to the re- 
bellion. About a week later the Indian 
leader, Poundmakcr, was taken, and bis force 
of about two thousand men dispersed, The 
insurrection was at ail end, but the very seri- 
ous question remained as to what should be 
done with Riel. Much sympathy was excited 
for him and his cause, especially among tlie 
French element of the Canadian people. 
Some of the great American newspapers took 
up the question, and urged up On the Canadian 
Government the policy of clemency towards 


7 (itt 

the ichel leader and his accomplices The 
Macdonald Ministry found that they had on 
their hands what would in American pm lance 
he known as an elephant. Sir John and tlie 
party in power took the ground that Riel must 
now he vibited with the extieme penalty of 
the law. He was accordingly biought to trial 
on a charge of treason, rebellion, and minder; 
was convicted, condemned, and on the Kith of 
November, 1885, was hanged nt Regina. 

At the time of liis death Riel was forty- 
one years of age. He was the son of an 
intrepid hunter, who had iuteimanied with an 
Indian woman, of which union the rebel leader 
was born, He was a man well educated, 
having been instructed iu his youth at Mary's 
College, Montreal. For a while lie bad acted 
a9 a professor in an institution under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits His execution produced 
much excitement in Canada, and engendered 
the bitterest feelings among the descendants 
of the French. At Montreal there was clanger 
of a serious upheaval. The students of the 
colleges paraded the streets cheering for Riel 
and his cause, and in the evening mass-meet- 
ings were held in the city, Other executions 
followed, but the greater part of the remain- 
ing sentences were commuted to milder forma 
of punishment. 

The year 1886 was noted for the revival 
of trouble between Canada and the United 
States relative to tlie fisheries. It would seem 
that this question is interminable. Tlie two 
nations having once adopted the principle that 
legislation, tienty, and contrivance instead of 
natinnl Dws are tbe proper means of regulat- 
ing industrial intercourse, could but proceed to 
amend and reiimend tlie existing laws and 
compacts, but were never able to prevent th& 
recurrence of troubles between tbe fishermen 
of tlie two countries. One of tho clauses of 
the Treaty of 1818 forbade tbe fishermen of 
the United States to trade on shore with tb& 
merchants of Canada and Newfoundland, in tho 
way of purchasing bait, ice, and other articles 
having immediate respect to the fisliennaifa 
work. Such articles the Canadians and New- 
foundlanders desired to sell, and such the Amer- 
icans desired to buy; but tbe treaty stipula- 
tion lay as a bar to this kind of intercourse. 

As always happens in such cases, law-break- 
ing, intrigue, and smuggling ensued. The 
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American fishermen peisteted iu going ashore 
id buy, sunl the Canadians pwktod in selling 
the forbidden bait. Tho authorities of the 
Dominion, in the interest of the fisheries mo- 
nopoly, complained to the American Gov- 
ernment, and more rigorous measures wcie 
adopted to prevent tho lidiermca of the 
United Btate* from purchasing supplies m\ 
slime. Hereupon tradesmen or Newfonmlhind 
and Canada became the trani*g rotors. Hav- 
ing the contraband articles for sale, they 
adopted the plan of putting them in canoes 
and smacks mid paddling out from shoie be- 
yond the limits of a marine league, that is, 
to the high sea, ivh ere all tiade is free, and 
there engaged in the interdicted commerce. 
It thus became necessary for the Government 
of the Dominion to diiect its restiictions to its 
own subjects. Bat the combined endeavor of 
both nations could not avail to extinguish the 
illicit commerce. v 

In the meantime, the spirit of reciprocity 
has begun to prevail between Canada and the 
United States On the whole, a feeling of 
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perfect amity ami cordial good-will 1ms super- 
vened, and the difficulties that occasionally fret 
the maritime borders of the two great States 
arc sinking to the level of commercial squab- 
blc«, which are better ignored than magnified. 

Evei and mum the question of the annexa- 
tion of Canada is revived by the American 
people; and it may be fairly confessed that 
each renewal of the agitation has tended to a 
more favorable enLer tain dent of the project. 
Canada is capable of independence. She \s 
also capable of tlmt Imperial Fedowition which 
we have above described as the most probable 
destiny before her She is also capable, should 
she so elect, to cast in her destinies with those 
of the American Republic; and in that event 
her people would find a cordial welcome and 
glorious opportunities of expansion into the 
higher forms of power under the aegis of the 
American Constitution. In any event Canada 
has hei future, and the voice of history out 
of tlie great sisterhood of States bracing her 
southern borders can but give her all hail and 
benediction. 


Chapter Mexico. 


E may now glance from 
the North to the South, 
from the St. Lawrence to 
the Rio Omnde, from Can- 
ada to Mexico, from the 
land of the French ex- 
plorers to the land of the 
Montezumas. Different in every respect is the 
civilization which we me now to consider 
Of the condition of Mexico in the time of 
Cortez, and of the wars in which the native 
subjects of Montezuma engaged, in the fie use 
struggle which ensued for the mastery of tlie 
country, a sketch has been given in the pre- 
ceding Volume Nov is it appropriate in this 
connection to enter into a di^erlution on the 
manners, customs, and institutions of the an- 
cient Mexicans, 

The first regular government in New Spain 
was established in 1522, under Cortez himself. 
Six years later a new ndimnLtiation was in- 
stituted under Niriio do Guanmn, The nr- 


bitrary exactions of this Governor, whose 
practices were tyrannical in the last degree, pro- 
duced so great discontent among tlm Spanish 
colonics that the muttering* reached the ears 
of Charles V-, and Guzman was displaced to 
make room for a vice regal government, which 
the Emperor now appointed. The first viceroy 
was Antonio de Mcndom, whose term of office 
extended from 1585 to 1550. Groat progress 
was made during this Administration. Mexico 
became the most enlightened of tlie Spanish 
colonics. The country was explored from 
North to South, The first money was coined 
in the New World. The fiisl printing-press 
ever used west of tho Atlantic was set up in 
Mexico. Tli ere, u)m), a umveisity of learning 
was established ns early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Between tins epoch and tlie beginning of 
the struggle for Mexican independence, in 
1821, the country was rnlod by a succession 
of sixty -four viceroys, of whom only one was 
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" as tlio roll cy of Spain to govern Afeviro by 
those ^ In i won; f'pjhuuly in her hoiuo inton -,t, 


boui m Ameiicn The gjpatest of nil Lho^o 
lejgns was that of rlnati Alteon to Tnehooo, 
wfiohe uile extended from 1789 to 1794. It 
was at (hi<? time that most nf the important 
lnipiovemcnts of Mexico weie made The 
streets of the piuuupal city were paved awl 
lighted. Those gicnt drains and seweix, which 
still attiart the attention of the traveler, were 
const i noted A system of municipal govern- 
ment was instituted, more peifectm its details 
than could have been expected of the nge and 
country. Regular taxes weie imposed and 
collected, and elections held, at which only 
persons of iepu table chai actor were allowed to 
present themselves for office. 


and undci this thorny Mm limited the minim* 
inflation of piovinml affiun to 8panmids 
jiiopoi ; that \< f to tho'C who weio born m 
Spain. IhU method hmr hard on the natives*, 
but the laltci, being opprc^oi*. them '■elves, 
could not well legist the kueign go vein moot 
which was imposed upon them Should the 
Ci coles have made a icbelliou against the 
Spaniards they would have been attacked fi om 
the other .side by the Mistfros and Indians. 

Such w'fts the condition of affairs when, in 
1808, Napoleon I. overthrew the Spanish 
Bourbons. The shock of the revolution was 
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If we glance at the social condition of Mox- at once felt in Mexico. The provincial gov- 
icu at the beginning of the present century, ^ve ernmeut became almost as much convulsed as 
find four distinct classes of people, The«e that of Spam The alleged usurpation of 
were, first, tho native Indians; second, tlie Bonaparte was denounced by both the Spanish 
Creoles, or people of Spanish descent but and Creole factions; and for the time it ap- 
Mexican birth ; third, Spaniards horn in Eu- pcared that the two would make common 
rope, foui tli, the Mestizos — lialf-bieed^ or cause. But when it came to tho organization 
crosses between the Mexicans and the Indians, of a provisional government, a step made nee* 
The fust class, with the exception of the e^sftry by the abdication of Ferdinand VII. 
chiefs oy caciques, was hold in a subjection of Spain, violent disputes broke out, and the 
amounting almost to servitude by the doini* viceioy, I turn gamy, w r ns seized and tin own 
want lnoe, The Creoles, though strong iu into prison, 

numbers, were weak in influence; for they It appears that the Mexicans now r came to 
were, ns a rule* excluded from office, m& even understand that they could survive and flour- 
from any but common service in the army. It ish without a foreign governor. There were 
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fligna of a spit it of imtionnlity nut! independ- 
ence. The influence of the Spanish Govern- 
meiit rapid]}’ declined. In 1810 a conspiracy 
was organized by the priest, Miguel Hidalgo, 
a man whose in flue nee over the In wet claves 
was very powerful. A formidable insurrec- 
tion broke out in the pi evince of G nan aj unto, 
and the rebellious army giew to a host of a 
hundred thousand men. But Hidalgo’s insiii- 
gents were pooiJy armed, and were presently 
defeated in several battle-. Hidalgo himself 
was taken and shot, and the rebels were, for 
the time, dispersed, fionu afterwards, however, 
another priest, named Morelos, rekindled the 
fire of iusuriection, and in 1813 a National 
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Congress was convened at Chil panchi ugo. An 
act was pae-ed declaring the independence of 
Mexico, and in the following year the fhsfc 
Mexican Constitution was promulgated. 

But the better equipment and discipline of 
the vice-regal army soon gave the advantage to 
the old Government, and the Nationals, under 
Morelos and other popular leaders, were sev- 
eral times defeated, In December of 1815 
the leader was taken, ennied to Mexico, con- 
demned, and shot. Dor the next two years* 
the war was carried on in the manner of 
guerullfts, 'Che patriots broke into bands, and 
when unable to meet the forces of the Govern- 
ment in the field, took to the mountains. It 
seemed impossible, on the one hand, for order 


ever to be restored by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and on the other, for the Nationals to 
gam their independence. 

By degiees, however, the partisan troops weie 
beaten down, and with the restoration of peace 
in Europe by the Con gi esses of Vienna and 
Aix-la-Olmpelle, the Spanish provincial am 
thority in Mexico was, in a measure, rcestab 
lished. But when, in 1820, the news came ot 
the revolution which had broken out in 8 pain f 
and of the pioclnmation of the Liberal Con. 
stitution which Ferdinand VII. had been 
compelled to grant to lus subjects, the agita- 
tion was at once renewed in Mexico. 

Thus fur the patriot party had had no com- 
petent leadership. At this juncture, however, 
j a native Mexican soldier. Colonel Don Au- 
! gustine Iturbide, who bad served on the Roy- 
1 iilist side in the recent Civil War, nppenred 
at the head of the National paity, and in 
February, 1821, proclaimed the independence 
of Mexico. The movement now drew to its 
support the better classes of Mexicans, and 
the revolt, headed by Iturbide, was soon suc- 
cessful The Government in the provinces 
was quickly overthrown, and the Spanish Vice- 
roy, Dou Juan O'Douuju, was cooped up in 
the capital. But this city soon foil into the 
hands of the Nationals, and on the 24th of 
August, 1821, O’Don oj u signed a treaty at 
Cordova by which tho independence of Mex- 
ico was recognised A legency was formed, 
with Iturbide at the head and O’Donoju as 
one of the members of the Government. 

Ambition now came m to mar the work 
of popular revolution. The army and the 
Mexican mob of patriots piochiimcd Iturbide 
Emperor, with the title of Augustin I. This 
happened in May of 1822. The style of gov- 
ernment thus about to be established was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the genuine Repub- 
licans, and in the course of a few months a 
counter insurrection broke out at Vera Cruz, 
under the leadership of Antomo Lopez de 
Santa Anna. The latter was supported by 
several other popular leaders, and the Mexican 
Republic was proclaimed at Vera Ciuz. Two 
armies were organized, ami the countiy was 
about to be involved in a bloody civil war, 
when, on the 19th of March, 1823, Iturbide 
abdicated the throne and was sent into exile. 

Before this act, however, the alleged Em- 
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pcror lmd convoked a Mexican Congiess. That compulsory payment of tithes. The Pi oulen t 

body immediately undertook the work of le- also proposed that the propeity of the Church 

organization, A new Constitution was pie- should be confiscated fui the payment of the 

paved on the basis of that of the United national debt This pi eject, bon cvci, was not 

otntes The Mexican Republic was 01 gan i zed, carried into effect, mid the agitation lesulted 

^vifch nineteen Htates and five Territories, The in several senous levolts. 

new Government was proclaimed on the 4th In 1835 the Constitution of 1824 was aboi- 
of October, 1824, and General Don Felix ished, and a now frame of government, less 

Fernando Victoria was elected President. democi a tic but in ore substantial, was pi oil need. 

S^on wftev\mds live bsuushevl ItobWe cams The office of President was A,i\\ le turned, but 

back from London, was arrested as a couspii- the executive powers were so nmch eularged 

ator, condemned, and executed. as to constitute a virtual dictatoiship, Santa 

The first Administration of the new 
Republic went by with comparative success. 

But when, m 1828, the time arrived for ft 
Presidential election, and General Gomez 
Pedirna was elected Chief Magistrate, the 
defeated party took up arms under the 
opposing candidate, General Guerreio, and 
Pedraza was driven from power, G-uenero 
took the Presidency ,on the 1st of April, 

1829, and soon afterwards secured flora 
the Government of the United States a 
formal lecognition of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

The same year was marked by an at* 
tempt on the part of Spain to recover her 
supremacy. A Spanish array under Gen- 
eral Bnmulns was sent to Mexico, in July 
of 1829, and landing near Tampico, began 
an invasion of the country. But General 
Bustamante, Vice-President of the Re- 
public, led forth the national troops and 
soon compelled Barradas to surrender* 

The Vice-President then made a procla- 
mation against the usurping Guerrero, and 
diove him from the Presidency. A civil 
war broke out, and continued until 1831, 
when Guerievo was seized and executed. 1 V- 

^RniNju^D va- 
in 1 the next election General Pedraza 

was again chosen President. But about thvee Anna was eevAwmed at the. head of the ne.7J 

months after entering on bis official duties, in Government. The revolution was quietly nc- 

1833, he was a second time deposed and copied in the Mexican States proper, but Wo a 

driven from power This time the leader of resisted m Texas in which country the Ameri- 

the opposition was Santa Anna, who took the can colonists had aheady scattered the seeds 

Presidency for himself The late Executive, of the Texan revolution, which was about to 

Bustamante, \vas, with several of his adherents, ensue. The people of Texas chose to regard 

sent in to exile. Nor could it be denied that the Presidency of Santa Anna as a usurpation, 

the violent proceedings of Santa Anna were and the Government which had been estab- 

accompanied with beneficial reforms, A law lulled under his auspiciea as a centralized 

was passed for the abolition of the Mexican despotism. ^ # 

convict system, and another interdicting the The hostile attitude of the Texans induced 
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8an t a Anna, in the beginning of 1<S3G, to um 
(lor take a campaign against the lebelhous 
province — an expcn lition which losulted, on 
the 21st of April, in the Human* detent or' the 
Mexican army at the haute ol 81111 Jacinto t 
and tlic capture of the President. The 11 fol- 
lowed the declaration of Texan independence, 
the visit of Santa A mm to Washington City, 
the usurpation of the Mexican Government by 
Bustamante, aiul the return, iu 1837, of Santa 
Ymia to Mexico* 


obliged to give up his office to General Her* 
leia, who held the Presidency until December 
of 184*3, and was then deposed by violonfco 
During hi-, brief administration, the Republic 
of IVxsi'i was annexed to the United States — 
an act which led immediately to the conflict 
between thu fatten country nnd Mexico. 

The stoiy of the Mexican War, ftom the 
beginning of hostilities on the Rio Grande to 
its conclusion by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, m February of 1848, has alieady 
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immense acquisitions, was at 
nil fairly compensatory to 
the Mexican Government 
for its tremendous losses. 

For a while after the 
Mexicaii War, Santa Anna, 
blamed with the disastrous 
results, was under the dis- 
favor of his countrymen. 
For four years he lived 
abroad; but after the Pres- 
idencies of Herrera and 
Arista he was, in 181) 3, re- 
called, and for .the fifth time 
made President of Mexico. 
He was soon suspected of 
concocting a scheme for 
making the office which lie 
held hereditary, or at least 
of securing to himself the 
right of appointing his own 
successor On this account 
another revolution broke out, 
and in 1866 Santa Arnrn was 
deposed by General Al- 
varez, who succeeded to the 
place of chief magistrate. 
The latter, 'however, was 
more patriotic than ambi- 
tious, and soon resigned his 
trust to General Comonfort, 
who became President in 
December of 1855, 

A violent agitation now 
ensued between the Admin- 
istration and the party of 
the Gh arch. Early m 1856 
the President recommended 
to Congress a measure look- 
ing to th© confiscation and- 
sale of the church lands, 
The recommendation was 
accepted, and an Act was 
passed for this purpose, and 
for the establishment of the 
freedom of religions belief 
in Mexico. About the same 
time an agitation began for 
the formation of a more dem- 
ocratic constitution. Such an 
instrument was framed and 
accepted by the Government 
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in 1857, and, with greater enhgh ten incut of the 
Mexican people, it would have appealed that 
the country might now" lave peace. Hut at this 
juncture it wni foolishly resolved by the Gov- 
ern mout to repudiate a poition of the national 
debt due to Spain. The unwisdom and dis- 
honesty of this course portended wui 1 , and 
Mexico appealed to the United States lor nid. 
Conspiiaoies weie made in ninny parts uf the 
country, and Comonfort with difficulty retained 
the Piesicleuey till January of 1858, when he 
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was supeisedod by Zulongn, aud obliged to fly 
from the country 

Tile accession of Zulongn, however, was con- 
treuy to the Constitution ; for that instrument 
provided that in case of an abdication the 
Presidency should pass to the Chief- Justice of 
Mexico. In accordance with Ibis provision, 
Benito Pablo Junic/, the Supreme Judge, came 
foiwntd.nnd claimed the .Executive office Zu- 
loaga at length gave way, hut turned over Ihe 
Presidency to one of his own suppoiters, Geu- 
eial Miguel Mil union. Jo are/ relived to Vera 
Cruz, and there established himself according 
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to the Constitution. The latter was recognized 
as President by the Government of tne United 
States, and was at length successful m entering 
the City of Mexico and completely establishing 
Ins authority. 

This change was followed by the mont sal- 
utary ie forms Juaie/ showed himself capable 
of heroic mea sines. Thoroughly acquainted 
with the political vices of his country, he laid 
the axe at the loot of the Uee. Even while 
still at Vera Cruz lie proclaimed the refomm- 
tory policy as the trun work of his Adminis- 
tration. Once fiimly seated in the Presidency, 
he cairicd forward Ins measures with a strong 
and sternly hand. Marriage was dechued to 
he a civil contract Perpetual monastic vows 
were abolished- The ecclesiastical tiibunnla, 
which had always mrogated to themselves the 
rigid of meddling with the administration of 
justice hi Mexico, were suppressed. The 
monasteries were put down. The enormous 
landed property of the Church, valued at more 
than three hundred millions of dolltus, or 
about one-half of all the real estate in Mexico, 
was confiscated and given over to the uses of 
the State. Chinch and State were legally 
separated, and the mediaeval regime , by which 
Mexico had been enthralled m felteis and 
darkness, was thoroughly broken up, 

The effect of these lefonnatory measures 
was gieutly to enrage the partisans of the an- 
cient oider. Juarez was availed by every 
missile known to the experienced hands of ic- 
ligions bigotry. It chanced Unit among those 
who had suffered from the confiscation of the 
l Church estates, by actual possession or by 
holding mortgages on the Mime, were many 
citueus of European States. Spain, Fuuice, 
and England were all thus represented in the 
losses which the cleiienl party had sustained 
by the secularization of the ecclesiastical prop' 
cities. This fact furnished a good excuse to 
foreign pnwcis to interfile in tlie internal uf- 
fniis of Mexico. Bemonstmiiees and demands 
for Mitisfachon wcie <5onL to the Government; 
but such demands were either ignored or dis- 
allowed. In October of 18fil u eonfeienco of 
the three kingdoms ju^t mentioned was hold 
in London, and Piesldent Juarez was notified 
that if the demands of the Powers were not 
at once complied with, he might expect an in- 
vasion of his dominions. 
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But lm (M i t Ju-> hurl no ofToc t, am 1 in De- 
cember of I SO I a Span hh aim t umin.imli'd 
by General Juan ruin, Omni of Ju'U>, amis 
landed atYfi.D ’mz In the folloAwnginoiitli 
the fou*i*s (J Fi.ime and England aimed, 
and the fity awk taken. Tt mmui appeared, 
Iioaaoa’ci, llml the claims of (trout Britain, as 
well as those of Spain, against Mexico, ( <mld 
he easily adjusted. It xvns agieed by the 

Mexican ChnvuinienttliatMiehf liunisshould 
hedihf-liargod, and for tins purpose a poriion 
of the fustoms duties of the Republic amis set 
aside A settlement AA~as immediately ef- 
fected an in Spain and England ,iuid in. the 
folloAving May the armies of those two 
P()AveisAA T eieAA itlidruA\ n from the louutiy. 

Not fro, however, with fheFrem li. The 
forces of Napoleon III. remained in Mex- 
ico, and it became evident that the com’fc 
pm pose of the French Empeior AAim to 
siiln ert the existing form of government. 

It was soon discovered, moreovoi,that the 
scheme of France was puunoted, if not 
originally suggested, by the Mexican di- 
plomatist, General Almonte, avIio had been j\l 
Minister of Wax during the Presidency of ^ 
Bustamante, and aftci wards ambassador h 
at Paris The plot became more evident 
when ,in 1802, Almonte Avas made dictator ' 
by the authorities of Y era Cr unsupported, n 
by the French. But his usurpation was of 
brief exteiit^ for in the following October 
lie avus deposed by the same power which 
had lifted him to office. 

The last months of 1SC2 and the begin- 
ning of 1803 were occupied Avith a war 
betAvcen. the Fiencli and tlie native army. 

The oldeity of Puebla was attacked by the 
invading army, and after several assaults 
Avas carried by storm. On the iOlh. of June, 
38(53, tlie City of Mexico Avas taken by tlie 
Fiencli, and Juarez and his ministry obliged 
to retire to Sim Luis Pofcobi. As soon as the 
Flench were in possession of the capital, an 
assembly of the Mexican notable* was con- 
vened and an act passed establishing a Hered- 
itary Momneliy under a Catholic Empeior 

Thes Lory of the election of Maximilian of 
Austria, of his acceptance of the Mexican 
erwn,of his nl tempt to establish his govern- 
ment on the ruins of Mexican Republican ism, 
of the disastrous collapse, and of the capture 
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and exeuitimi of the ill-lnterl Emperor at 
< Jimrctaro, has ubeady been nanatrd. Gen- 
eiul> Muunum and Mejia, \slio hud been llm 
i hir'f siippuiLor-* <>i Maximilian, v, me Hint at 
tlm samel mm aa i til luiim If. Pie^jdenl Juan*/ 
soi ui relumed m Uinxnph to Urn City of 
Me\n o,and m Ortolmi of 1M>7 aahs ieele< toil 
to the Chief MagistiaeA of the Iiopublii . 
While he avu^ engaged in the aa oik of lei on- 
stnn hug tlm gm eminent, that ancient spec 
ter of the past, Santa Anna, appeared on tlie 
hoi \v on, and umhutook to rube an msurrec- 
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tionagaiust the constituted authorities. He 
even succeeded m gaining possession of .some 
of the ports on tlie Gulf, but Avas presently 
captured and condemned to ail eight years’ 
banishment, Ilis rebellion avus of little con- 
sequence iuitseUY hufc - aams the pre cursor of sev- 
eral other revolts Avhich toulc placem 18084)0. 

In 1871 President Juarez aveis reelected. 
The opposing candidate* being General Diaz 
and Don Sebastian Lerdo. lie Avas the first 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic of Mexico 
AAho was permitted to serve through a full 
term of office. His death, in July of 1872, 
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was a ml amity to the country, to whose lcf- 
ormntion, peace, and prosperity he had con- 
tri ImLed iiioig than any other rulei that 
country ]m<l ever known. Ills ncee^ion to 
power in Mexico niaiked the tuiiiing-pmut at 
which the military methods, which had hith- 
erto prevailed, gave place to a tiue civil ad- 
ministration. The gieat reforms which he 
projected came like a shock from a battery to 
the lethargic body politic of the pi iest-riddeu 
and oppressed country which he was called to 
govern; and much of the reputation which 


Constitution of 1S.>7 should or should not bo 
the liindiuneiital law of the land. At times 
the political condition Iuls teemed aiuucluc, 
hut, on the whole, the cver-reemring violence 
and con diet lms tended to permanence ami the 
establishment of a higher order of Republi- 
canism. 

President Lmlo was at length teguhndy 
chosen to the Executive office; lmt it was 
claimed by the opposing paity limt the result 
was readied by means in eg n In r, fraudulent, 
and tyrannical. Tlie ycaio 1874-75 saw the 
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EXECCTTiON OF MAXtMTT.tAH AND GENERATE MEJIA AND MIUAMQN 


Mexico has gained in the last two decades, as 
a respectable and rising State must be attrib- 
uted to the wisdom, patriotism, prudence, and 
courage of Benito Pablo Juarez, greatest of 
the statesmen whom that Republic has yet 
produced. 

Juarez died in office. Tie wa<5 succeeded by 
the Supreme Justice of Mexico, Lerdo de 
Tejada. It was the signal for the beginning 
of a struggle, the effects of which lmve not 
ceased to the present day. Organically con- 
sidered, the question was whether the Liberal 


beginning of a new insurrectionary movement, 
which was destined by reliction and violent 
measures to give another check to the policy 
of Juarez, which had been followed by his suc- 
cessor. The difficulty to which we refer gath- 
ered head in the State of Michoacan At 
bottom the opposition to Lei do aud his Gov- 
ernment was of a religious origin. We have 
seen how secular in its tendencies was the Ad- 
ministration of Juarez; how strongly he lmd 
repressed the arrogance of the Mexican 
Church, and how the prerogatives and vast 
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landed monopolies of lb at organization had 
been swept aw ay To all tins the Hemal* 
could but oppose, then whole pmvei and en- 
deavor. r J'lie pm fey o£ the Hunch seems to 
have had i ts si rouges t hold in Michoacan ,aml 
there, in 1875, a political revolt broke out 
against the Government. Lento, his Minis- 
ters, and even the Supreme Con it of the Re- 
public were lcjmcliatcd, along with Congie*s 
and the whole existing system. 

A man lies to w;s ibhued, and a new election 
was demanded The Revolutionists put oil so 
bold a front that General Escobedo was sent, 
with n division of the army, to put down the 
insm recti on. This lie ceitainly would have 
accomplished in n buef period had not a new 
rebellion broken out in the opposite quaifcei. 
The mountain towns of the State of Oajacn, 
dissatisfied with Ihocxisiing order, broke into 
revolt, and the leaders published a plan foi a 
new Constitution. An army sprang up from 
the hill country, descended to the lowlands, 
and gained possession of the State capital. 
The movement in this part of the country 
was secular, and was based upon coinplaiuts, 
not wholly invalid, as to the methods by 
which Lerdo had gained the Presidency, and 
the measures by which he held it. These 
complaints weie so well grounded that other 
States — Sonoia, Jalisco, Agmis Calicntes, 
Zacatecas, Dmango, Guanajuato, Mexico, 
Puenla, Tlaxcala— joined tlie insimccticm. 
Michoacan, though moved by religious pie- 
jndice ml her than b}' ihe spinfc of political 
refoim, cast m lier lot, mid the movement 
gained ti emeu do us headway. 

The Revolutionists from the first looked to 
General Porfino Diaz as their leader and Can- 
dida l e against Lerdo. Tlie term of office of 
the latter was to have extended to 1880. 
General Diaz, liowevei, took the field against 
lum soon after his accession, and in Novem- 
ber, 1S7H, the Presale ut aud his Cabinet and 
staff, perceiving that tlie game was against 
them, re tired from the city, and took flight to 
tlie coast on tlicii way to Panama. Aeeonl- 
ing to the Mexican Cons UUi Lion, tlie Presi- 
dency, jusuelicmcigonries as that now pres- 
ent, is devolved on the Chief Justice of the 
Republic. It was in fliis manner that Lerdo 
himself had come to the Presidency after tlie 
death of Juaiez. Before leaving the capital, 


Leido, in accordance with the Constitutional 
pi o vision, < ailed on Senor Iglesias to assume 
tho chief magistracy ud interim. Tlie latter 
issued n man if es to ,pi nmismg to introdn ce and 
enfoiemilmostilioideuticaliefoinisfor which 
tlie Revolutionary party was clamming, 

The paper was (blown before tlie insur- 
gent forces as a sop to LVrbeiiis t and for the 
moment the ruse was sufficient. General 
J)iaz himself made as though lie would accept 
the situation. DuL the revolution was not to 
he so easily placated. Iglesias was also 
duven forth like his predecessor, and General 
Due/, succeeded to the Piosidency. He had on 
two previous occasions been a candidate for 
the same high office, but was unsuccessful. 
Though not unwilling to bo the leader of a 
l evolution, Diaz was a lover of his country, 
and had given many evidences of patriotic 
devotion to her cause. 

The new Administration was more peace- 
ful than might have been expected. The 
President held authority with a film hand, 
and tho turbulent elements of Mexican poli- 
tics fell to a comparative calm. During the 
new quadiennnim, however, a trouble arose 
between Mexico and the United States l ela- 
tive to lawlessness along the boundary of tlie 
two countries. This holder -line had boon im- 
memorially tlie scene of violence and brig- 
andage. Tlie boundary extends tin o ugh n 
comparatively u n populated territoiy, for 
a distance of more than a thousand five 
hundred miles. It was in 1878 that the 
American Government found occasionof un- 
usual complaint against Mexico on the seoie 
of fronlier lawlessness. Ever and anon 
bands of brigands and despeuidocs bioke out' 
of the Mexico territories, crossed over into 
those of the United States, wrought what 
havoc they would with propel ty and life, and 
returned umvlnpt into their old lniis. 

Our Go Ycnmicnt demanded of Mexico the 
immediate collection and abatement of these ' 
outiages, and the latter professed enfciic will- 
ingness to do as much as might be done to 
prevent their recurrence But tlie difficul- 
ties in the way of establishing peace along 
such a border weio very gioat It transpired 
in the course of the negotiations that Mex- 
ico had lierseli Ruffoied in like manner from 
lawless incursions into her territoiy by Amori* 
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can desperadoes. The evil was found to he 
mutual between the two countries. Efforts 
were put forth by both for the protection 
of the border. At length the country in 
question was penetrated at scveial points by 
railways, from both directions, and with this 
facility for throwing troops into the troubled 
country, lawlessness in a large mensuie sub- 
sided and disappeared. 

President Diaz served out his term, and in 
1880 was succeeded in the office of Chief Mag- 
istrate by Manuel Gonzalez. The election in 
this instance was less violent and move in the 
constitutional manner than those which bad 
preceded it, giving token of political develop- 
ment, civil quietude, and general promise to 
the Republic. At the close of his tei m, Gon- 
zales was, on December I, 1884, succeeded 
in office by General Diaz, whose Administra- 
tion was noted for continued impiovemeut, 
and for the strengthening of industrial aiul 
commercial relations between Mexico and 
the United States. The same interweaving 
of interests between the two countries may 
be noted which we have already observed 
on the side of the Canadian Dominion ; but 
not in a like degree of intimacy. On the 
Mexican side the question of race conies in to 
retard and obstruct the development of inter- 
nationality* The Mexican Republic 1ms a 
large Indian citizenship, especially prevalent 
in the frontier States, with which it is difficult 
to deal. Resides this, the Spanish Mexicans 


are not themselves, in their ethnic and polit- 
ical antecedents, of a character to assimilate 
well with the Eiiglbh-qioahing republican de- 
mocracy of the United States. 

As a fact, there has never been much 
political sympathy between our country and 
Mexico Though the Mexican Republic is 
after the precise model of the United States, 
the two Governments are dominated by differ- 
ent forces and homo onward by divci-e tides* 
But fioin nn industrial point of view much 
intimacy and friendship me possible between 
the two peoples Tim possibility impressed 
itself most strongly on the mind of General 
Grant, who, during his Presidency, and nfter- 
vrcuds, sought assiduously to diaw into greater 
intimacy the commercial inLeiesb of the two 
countries, and the policy of doing so may bo 
said to have been accepted as correct by the 
American Government. It nmy bo truthfully 
averted that, as it respects the problem of a re- 
publican government, Mexico furnishes by far 
the best example which lias thus far been 
given by any of the Latin races, exclusive of 
France, There is manifested in our sister Re- 
public of the South-west little disposition to 
recede from the representative method, or to 
take up with the abandoned forms of mon- 
niehy. Experience and lmbit appear to have 
prevailed over race instincts and ancient prec- 
edents, and it may well be hoped that tlia 
future holds in ^toi e for the Republic of Mex- 
ico a huge and glorious nationality. 


Chapter cliv-South America. 


E are wow to enter upon 
the further consideration 
of the Spanish American 
nationalities of the New 
World. No transformation 
in history is more extraor- 
dinary than that by which 
the Spanish and Portuguese, having so great 
a start, were pushed aside and remanded to a 
subordinate work in possessing anrl developing 
the American Continents. Viewed from before 
tho event, nothing could seem more improb- 
able than that iusulur and provincial Engl and — 


dominated at the time of the discovery and 
first planting in America b}' the dark-minded 
and illiberal founder of the Tudor Dynasty— 
should succeed in throwing for waul her forces 
upon the central line of the American coast, 
beating her way to light and left, forciitg 
buck the French nn the one hand and the 
Spaniards on the other, and finally compelling 
the one to accept the frozen countries beyond 
the St. Lawrence and the other to be content 
with the narrow, mountainous land beyond tho 
Rio Grande, or with the tremendous solitudes 
of aboriginal South America. It is to the tis* 
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mg nationalities of the latter country, piecan- 
ou&ly founded and itiebly developed by Span* 
igh and FurLugue*G colonies, that our attention 
is now to be In icily dneuted. 

Buymul UUuuus, of Dimeu, fetuilcliiug 
from tho upper arm of the United States of 
Colombia, m latitude 13° N., to the oceau- 
beaten cliffs of Cape Horn, hes the great con- 
tinent of South America* In thw vast region 
civilization has had n tardy growth. 1 hough 
discovered at ns early a date as North Ameiica, 
it chanced in tho vicissitude of things that 
the South American coast did not feel the 
impact of any vigorous race. Perhaps >ve 
should say that it did not fed the impact of 
any race hi which the political ami colour- 
ing instincts were naturally strong What 
with tho greater expanse of water lying be- 
tween the coast of South Amenon and the 
shoics of Europe, and what with the more 
powerful exhibition of those forces of nature 
with which men must contend in the mention 
of civilized States, the development of the 
various kingdoms and republics of South 
America was late in begin mug mid slow in 
progress. 

If wo begin a cursory survey of the vari- 
ous political powers now spread befoie us in 
this gieat peninsula, we shall frnd, fust of all, 
running up and including the Isthmus of 
Pauatrn, bounded on the north by the Carib- 
bean Sea and on the west by the Pacific, the 
United Stytea of Colombia, formerly known 
as New Granada At the present time this 
State is a republic in government, consisting 
of nine divisions, somewhat like the States of 
the American Union- Tho coast of this country 
was fust traced by Ojeda, in 1-100. Tho Vice- 
royalty of Gran in In was created in 1718, and 
tile first struggle for national independence oc- 
curred near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For n i\hile, however, Spain bold her 
grip, and it was not until 1811 that actual in- 
dependence was pioclainied. 

Eight years afterwards, the people, under 
the lead of Bolivar > succeeded (u their efforts, 
and a union was foi rued with Quito and Vene- 
zuela, the now Slnte being known ns tho Re- 
public of Colombia After an existence of 
ten year* this union wns dissolved, and Vene- 
zuela mid Quito resumed their former polilienl 
condition, New Grnnnda became an inde- 
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pendent lepublic in 1831, and p constitution, 
was promulgated in the following yeui. 

The model of the new government was tlint 
of the United States. For twenty-eight years 
the course of events was comparatively uurafr 
fied; but in 1860 a populm involution bioke 
out against the conservative Administration of 
President O.-piim. In July of 1861, Bogota, 
the capital, was eaptuied by the insurgents 
and the government assumed by General Mos- 
queia, leader of the rebellion. In the follow* 
mg October the Congiess of the republic as- 
sembled, and the name of the country was 
changed to the Uuilod Slates of Colombia 

But Lbe civil conflict did not end until De- 
cember, 1862. The Constitution was modified. 
The President’s term was reduced to two years 
instead of four. From 1863 to 1867, Mosquera 
continued in authority. But the majority in 
Congress became opposed to his policy, and he 
was driven into exile Colombia, in this stage 
of her affairs, sought to steady her fragile in- 
stitutions by an appeal to the United States 
of Amcncn. In 1868, Caleb Cushing was sent 
as an ambassador, and in the following year a 
treaty was concluded between our country and 
the lesser republic, by which the former ac* 
quired the right to construct n canal acioss tha 
Isthmus of Panama. In 1870 the compact 
was amended and amplified, and the influence 
of the United States confirmed in that region. 
Since this epoch, the uffiius of Colombia have 
greatly impioved, and the lover of free insti- 
tutions in Smith Ameiica finds many causes 
of gratification and promise as i aspects tho 
future of the State 

The history of Venezuela is very similar 
to that of Colombia This coast was visited 
b} r Col mill) us in 1498. The name of the re- 
public signifies Little Venice; for the shore- 
lines from the mouth of the Orinoco westward 
are so much indented and the lake regions so 
pronounced as to justify the analogy expiessed 
jn tho name. Venezuela was the seat of some 
of the oldest settlements in tho New World. 
Many of these antedated the middle, of the 
sixteenth century About the year 1700 a 
Spanish company was formed for the cultiva- 
tion of indigo mid cocoa. 

Under the auspices of this corporation tho 
principal settlements in Venezuela were made 
and governed until 1778, When Napoleon 1, 
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overthrew the Bourbon dynasty of Spain, the authority was renewed for four years and the 

same Gleets were fust produced in the Soutli Government became a virtual dictatorship. 

American colonies as in Mexico. A spirit of But the methods of the President, though ar- 

loyalty was awakened for the ovei thrown house. bitiary, were generally just, and the enforced 

But in the course of time a revoluLionaiy ie- quiet was preferable to the previous anarchy, 

action took place, and in 1811 Venezuela de- Of the same general character with the 
dared her independence. Freedom was wou two preceding States is the Republic of Ecua- 

under Geneml Bolivar, and the three States dor, the ancient kingdom of Quito. This 

next to the isthmus formed a republican union. country, one of the most varied in the world 

For several years Spanish authorities sought composed of snow-capped mountain -peaks, 

to recover their supremacy ; but the revolution dense forests, and vast savannas, was at the 

had gone too far to be counteracted. In first a dependency of Peru under the general 
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1829-80, Venezuela became independent, and dominion of Spain. This relation was m aim 

n republican Constitution was adopted. For a tained from the middle of the sixteenth to tho 

decade mid a half the Government was ml- beginning of the nineteenth century. It is 

ministered by Presidents Paoz, Vargas, and probable that Quito was the most productive 

Soublotte. With the of General of all the Span Mi colonies. In the yenr 1809 

Monnga*, in 184f>, until the election of Gen- the yoke of Spain was thrown off by die 

eral Falcon, in 1888, tho country involved Ecuadorians, who sought to gain their freedom 

in civil war For two years tranquillity was by war with tho mother country. In May of 

restored ; but under the Picsidenoy of Guzman 1822 a decisive battle was fought at Pichiiicha, 

Blanco, hostilities broke out afresh, and for and independence was achieved In common 

several yems the civil Government was at the with the United States of Colombia and Ven- 

mercy of hostile factions. In 1873, Blanco's ezuela, Quito proclaimed a republic, aud 
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fcnteied into union with her sister States of 

the Noith. 

« 

The tiue independence of the counti), 
however, dates fiom 1831, when the piesent 
name of Ecuador was adopted. Eoi u Jong 
time the State was embi oiled with end win*, 
mid this condition of n flaiis was jiot ended 
until the beginning of hostilities with Pun m 
1852 This shuggle continued six yenib, and 
ftven after the establishment of 
peace with the foieign power, do- 
mestic iiisun actions were of such 
fiequeut occuneuce as to prevent 
the development of the State In 
1860 the city of Guayaquil w f as 
destioyed by fne, and Quito laid in 
mins hy an earthquake. A little 
later an unsuccessful effort was 
made by Piesideut Mo^queia, of 
New Gianada, to lccoustniot the 
old Colombian Republic, and hia 
ambitious scheme led to a war, in 
which the Ecuadorians were de- 
feated For scvcial year civil dis- 
coid reigned until the accession to 
the Picsidoncy of Gaicm Moreno 
in I860. Even lie was obliged to 
lesign before the end of his official 
term, ami was succeeded hy Rafael 
Oarvajal, whose Administration ex- 
tended ovei a period of six yeais. 

Of the lrntoiy of ancient Pmu, 
something has been ahendy pre- 
sented in a foi mer Hook. The 
countiy, pci haps the most famous 
of the e-aily States of South Amer- 
ica, still holds an impoitant lank. 

Her pioduets, especially the Pe- 
ruvian bark and the gimno, aio in 
demand in every part of the woild. 

The stoiy of Piznno need not 
be lcpcated. About the middle 
of the sixteenth ceiitmy a civil government 
was fiimly established by the Spanish Vice 103 ', 
Pcdio de In Ga^cu The ancient Empue of 
the Incas became one of the four piincipal 
ftpainsh dependencies in the Now Woild. 

Until near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tun r , Peru wms of vast tenitoiial extent; but 
in 1776 the provinces of ls\ Plata, Potost, 
Cliarcas, Chiquitos, and Paiaguay w r eie torn 
away in older to form the new government of 


Buenos Aju* In 17W a fonm.lntilc Pun- 
vian uhcJJiou biuke out, hut was juc^ently 
sup pieced Pei u was one ol the mn-l loyal 
of the Spanish Arueiiian State*- She was the 
hi^t to become independent of the Mother 
Countiy. Hei independence wa* declaied in 
July of 182J Tin oe jeais altera aids, the 
wm with Spain still continuing, General 
Bolivm became dictatoi, and :i Jew months 


later the Spanish army w r as decisively de- 
feated 

It was at tins epoch that the State of Bo- 
livia was wrested fioin the patent Republic to 
become an independent Confeclej alion The 
Peiuvhin annals subsequent to this event me 
so «imihu in cli mac ter to those of the Slates 
alieady named in this chapter, that their lecital 
in detail would piove unintciesting and monot- 
onous. In the year 1837 w r or broke out 
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between Peru and Chili; but pence wa«* con- 
cluded after a few mouths of conlUet After 
this, General Gftniarm was chosen Piesideut, 
but was killed m 1841, in a. bailie in Bolivia 
The next Chief Magistrate was Men end ez, who 
wttfc deposed from office ux 18 TA The two fol- 
lowing yea is were occupied with another civil 
war, of winch General Castilla wns the heio. 
Being himself elected to tlie Piewdeucy, he 
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was defended by it body of European and 
Amencan soldiers By th&bc, Vivaiujo was re- 
pulsed; but Ins fleet still held sway over the 
neigh boxing wtilcu. It was at this juncture 
that the two Aineiican ships, Oeorgiana nnd 
Lmk Thom\mm y gutheiing guano on the const, 
weie captured by one of Castilhos steamers, 
This act of violence was followed up by others 
of like &oi t, until what time the attention of 
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restored order in the country, and tlie follow- 
ing Hvo years were a period of prosperity un- 
paralleled in the history of the country. 

Afterwards, riming the Piosidcnev of Gen- 
eral Echini 1 1 up, wWo Administration was too 
corrupt Id be tolci uteri, another t evolution was 
headed by Castilla. Against him another 
leader arose, named Vivnnco, who, for a while, 
besieged' his rival in a town of Callao, which 


tlie American Government was drawn to the 
outrages, and Peru obliged to make ample 
rcpaiation for the damage which she had in- 
flicted. 

In 1858, Castilla succeeded in capturing 
the city of Arorpiipa, and piesently icestab- 
liahert his authority throughout the cmxntvy. 
Meanwhile lie had published a proclamation 
freeing the slaves, and at one time extended 
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h\a authoiity over Ecuador. Sc vend attempts 
were made to assassinate the President ; hut 
these proved abortive, and he continued in 
power uutd the expiration of his term. 

The next Chief Magistrate was General San 
Ramon, elected in 1862. In the following 
yeai he died in office, and was succeeded by 
General Pezefc, dining whose Adnunistiation a 
war broke out, occasioned by the seizure of the 
Chinchft Island?. The conflict resulted favor- 
ably to the Peruvians, but the seizure cost 
them a war indemnity of iluee million dollars 
The agreement to pay this lmge sum was re- 
gaided by one of the political parties as trea^ 
Bonable. President Pezet was deposed, and 
the war with Spain bioke out anew. Chili 
and Peru entered into ail alliance, and in 
1866 the Spanish army was driven fiotn the 
country. 

In the following year the present Peruvian 
Constitution was adopted. But before the 
Government was one year old the ruling Pres- 
ident, General Prado, was driven fiom office, 
and obliged to leave the country. Bnlta, the 
next Chief Magistrate, was assassinated in 
1872. This event, however, seemed to put an 
end to the fierce broils which had continued for 
more than a quarter of a century, and with 
the rehccessiou of Don Manuel Pi ado to the 
Presidency, an interval of peace ensued, during 
which national industry was promoted, mil- 
ways built, commerce encouraged, and an in- 
terest excited in the education of the people 

We have now reached by far the most 
important of the South American States — 
Brazil It was on the coast of this country 
that Amerigo Vespucci made his most impor- 
tant discoveries. Even before his day, a 
greater than he, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, sailing 
under the flag of Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
and attempting to follow the course of Da 
Gama, was driven to these shores, on the 22d 
of April, 1500. It was on his return to Por- 
tugal that Vespucci published wlmt purported 
to be a map of the New World, from which 
circumstance he gamed for the Western Con- 
tinent the name of America 

The dye-W'vsd?, of which Brazil is so won- 
derfully productive, gave a lucrative trade to 
the early Portuguese merchants, who, in the 
times of King John III., had already claimed 
a monopoly of this branch of commerce. It 


wa-j to maintain lliesc advantages of tiade 
that the liist Portuguo-^ colonies wore 
1 idled in Biuzil, For a while the '•rltlfiticuU 
thus planted lluuushi-d gi cully. But m the 
course of time the savaged, m North Amer- 
ica, became hostile, and the nobles who bud 
thus far conducted the enterpiiMS were obliged 
to turn over the colonies to the government 
of Portugal 

In loll) the (list Portuguese Governor of 
Biazil w ns appointed His name \\asTlimim6 
do Souza. He established his Government at 
Sfio Salvador da Baliia, which was at that 
time the capital of Brazil. Six yeuis after 
his ai rival, a French colony was planted on 
an island in the bay of Rio de Juneau. The 
fcmndei of the settlement w ns Adnuiul Ville- 
gaguon, who.se bad faith and worse manage- 
ment led to the extinction of the colony after 
an existence of ten years. 

It was in 1507 that the city of Suo Sebnn- 
lino, afterwards called Rio de Jaueito, was 
founded by the Portuguese. Thiiteen years 
after wauls Portugal was annexed to Spain by 
Philip II , and the colonies of the former 
State passed under the dominion of the latter. 
So far ns Brazil was concerned, the change 
was not salutary. By this time the rapacity 
of the Spaniards had wakened the hostility of 
half the world. Savage tribes, as well as civ- 
ilized nations, had come to dread her cruel 
and domineering spirit It were lifted to say 
whether, at this epoch, Spain wn q more cor- 
dially bated by England, by France, or by 
Holland. As a leault of these conditions, 
the coast towns of Brazil suffered greatly at 
the hands of the enemies of the parent State. 

In 1612 the Province of Mtiranliuo was 
seized by the French and the city of Silo Louiz 
founded, only to be captured by the Portu- 
guese in the following year. In 1028 a Dutch 
fleet took Bahia and held it for two years, at 
the expiiation of which time they were ex- 
pelled. In 1G29, Pernambuco fell into the 
hands of the Dutch, who were indefatigable in 
their efforts to gain possession of the whole 
country. In this ambition they ivere success- 
ful, in so far as to obtain possession of all 
Brazil north of Pernambuco, except ParA. 

Such was die condition of affairs at 
the middle of the seventeenth century. But 
the Portuguese were in no wise tolerant of 
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foreign domination. They rose vindictively 
upon the invaders, and, in a war of live yearn 
duration, succeeded m driving them out of 
the country. In 1G60 a treaty was concluded 
by the terms of which the whole Brazilian 
territory was freed from the piescnce of the 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile, Portugal, always restive under 
Spanish domination, revolted against the king 
of Spam, and, led by John IV of JJragancn, 
recovered hei independence. The House of 


and permanency. In the course of time the 
great mineral wealth of the country, especially 
in gold and diamonds, was discovered and a 
wonderful impetus was given to wealth and 
population. At length the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred from Bahia to Bio do 
Janeiro, which 1ms ever since remained the 
metropolis of South Ameiica 

When, in 1807, the House of Braganca 
was over tin own by Napoleon, John VI , the 
reigning soveieigu of Portugal, lied with his 



Bmganca was permanently lestoied to the 
Portuguese throne, and the hen apparent of 
that kingdom was given the hllc uf Prince of 
Brazil. These events happened about twenty 
years before the expulsion of the Dutch, and 
it can not he doubted that the revulsion in 
the parent State contributed much to make 
and keep the Portuguese dominant in Brazil. 

Of all the Smirk American countries, the 
colonies of Portugal had greatest ponce and 
prosperity^ From the earliest time the prin- 
cipality of Brazil appealed to possess stability 


court to Brazil, and took up his residence at 
the capital, The movement was so important 
as almost to reverse the relations between the 
principality and the parent State. The Bra- 
zilian Constitution was modified and adapted 
to die altered condition. The restrictions 
winch hud been laid by Portugal upon her 
colony wcie removed* and the Brazilian ports 
opened to Jlie commerce of aJi nations, For 
eight yenva tho Portuguese world was ruled 
from Bio do Janeiro instead of Lisbon ; and 
on the whole, the shock which (he Bragancus 
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had received was favorable to the growth of 
their power. After Waterloo the title of 
Principality gave place to Kingdom of Brazil, 
and John VI styled himself henceforth King 
of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve 

In the interval of this foreign residence of 
the Biagauca piinces a revolt occurred in Poi- 
tugal, and in 1820 the Liberal Constitution of 
Spain was pioohiimed as the law of the land. 
The levolu tion extended to Parti ami Feinam- 
buco, and John VI,, peiceiving Llmt the same 
wive would soon extend to Kin de Janeiio, 
anticipated the movements of his subjects, 
accepted the new Constitution, and made 
a proclamation of that fact in February of 
1821. 

As soon as this political tin information 
was effected the king appointed Ins son, 
Prince Pedro, to rule over Brazil, and him- 
self returned to Portugal, By tins time 
the former country, becoming "conscious of 
its own vast territories and capacities, and 
the swelling tides of population, began to 
feel tho premonitory thrills of independence. 

In the very year of the king's departure 
the i evolutionary spirit became perceptible 
among the Brazilians In October of 1822, 
the movement was so overwhelming that a 
•declaialion was made of the independence 
of the country, under the name of an Em- 
pire. On the 1st of the following December 
the Prince Kogent was foimnlly crowned 
4\b Emperor of Binzil, with the title of Dom 
Pedro I. Within the next two years 
4in imperial Constitution was framed and 
adopted, and on the 7th of September, 1825, 
the independence of the new power was 
acknowledged by tho Government at Lisbon. 

A year later King John died, and Dom 
Pedro became, by that event, ruler of Portugal. 
But he was well satisfied with the independ- 
-ence and sovereignty of his new American 
State, and resigned the Portuguese crown to 
Ins daughter, Donna Maria. Tho relations 
between Portugal and Brazil were thus ami- 
■cably adjusted on the basis of mutual inde- 
pendence. 

In the } p ear 1826 war was declared by the 
Empire against the Argentine Republic, An 
■effort had been made by the latter power to 
convert Uruguay into a dependency. When, 
however, the conflict between the two Stales 


was about to bvgm, Gi^at Biituin of fried her 
mediation, and peace was happily lestoicil 
It Avila agreed that Montevideo -tumid become 
independent, under hoi own Constitution. 

It was the ini'ftji tunc of Dom Pedro I not 
to get along ^monthly with the legislative 
brunch of the Brazilian Government. ■ Angry 
quaricls broke out between him and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the tumbles increased 
until 1831, when the Empeior, finding limi- 
fee If liopcltvdy unpopular with his .subjects, 
was constrained to abdicate liis throne in favor 



of Dom Pedro II. The latter prince, hoAvever, 
Avns at this time but six yems of age, and a 
regency had to be established until lie should 
reach his majority. Rot until 1841 wna Pedro 
proclaimed ns sovereign in his oavd right. In 
the very year of the revolution which bad de- 
throned his father, a law was passed by the 
Brazilian Government for the abolition of the 
slave-trade; but tlmt nefarious business was 
still carried on in a covert way until 1850, 
Avlien it Avas finally suppressed. 

The first eight years of tho reign of Dorn 
Pedro II. were marked by a number of insqr- 
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rectum ary movements in the Brazilian pi ev- 
inces, nolabl) r in Minas Geraes ciurl l^crimin - 
buco. But none of the revolts became so 
formidable ns seriously to threaten the Empire 
The years 1819-512 were marked in flouth 
American lnstmy for the rise of Uo^ns, the 
dictator of the Argentine Confederation, who 
was finally overthrown at Monte Caseins by 
the combined armies of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
E ntre Bios The dictator fled to England, 
and hostilities ceased in 1852 

The next thirteen years weie a period of 
peace in Brazil, It was in this intcivul that 
the State of Paraguay, small in teiritovy hut 
intense in spuit, awaked the deadly hostility 
of the neighboring Powers. In 1865 an alli- 
ance was made by Biuzil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Republic, and war was declared 
against Paraguay under the express agreement 
that the parties to the compact would not lay 
down their arms until th<f existing government 
of that offimding State should be destroyed. 
The war which ensued continued for six yeais, 
and was concluded in 1871 by the defeat and 
death of the dictator Lopez, who had been 
the main-stay of the cause of Paraguay. 
When, however, it came to settle the condi 
tions of peace, a dangerous dispute arose be- 
tween Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 
The late allies became jealous, and war was 
seriously thieateued. At last, in 1872, it was 
agLeed that the Argentine Republic should bo 
permitted to make a separate treaty with Par- 
aguay, as Brazil lmd done before , and by this 
means the war was aveiled 

On the whole, Duin Pedro was one of 
the most successful rulers of bis times. His 
liberal policy and enlightened views did 
much to make the Empire of Brazil reputable 
among the great Powers of the earth He it 
was who, in 1875, was elected a corresponding 
member of the French Academy of Sciences, 
an honor not often done to kings. He it was 
who, in 1876, came with lus Empress and suite 
to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
a ml was received by the American people and 
their great representatives ns a distinguished 
guest mid friend Under li is auspices the 
domestic tranquillity and industrial prosperity 
of Brazil were greatly promoted, and his own 
example in literature and scientific acquire- 
ments did much to quicken the intellect and 
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kindle the moral enthusiasm of the Brazilian 
people 

After the Emperor's visit to the United 
States, in 1876, ho and the Empress pio- 
oeoded to the Continent of Europe. He went 
as a student of political science, studying the 
economy and statecraft of the European gov- 
ernments. During his absence the Imperial 
authority of Brazil was left in the hands of 
tho Princess Isabel, his' daughter, who had 
been constituted Regent before his departure. 
Dom Pedro and the Empress, after nearly 
eighteen months of tiavel, ic turned to their 
own country, reaching Babin in September of 
1877. The good effects of the Emperor’s in- 
tercourse with foreign nations were soon ap- 
parent. A great impetus was given to in- 
ternal and international improvements. In 
18G7 there were only six railroads in the Em- 
pire, having a total length of five hundred and 
fifteen miles. In 1872 there were fifteen 
lines, aggregating seven hundred and sixty- 
eight miles in length. Four years afterwards 
the mil ways numbered twenty- two, having a 
total length of one thousand one hundred and 
forty-three miles. In tho single year following, 
five other lines were added, with a total ad- 
ditional length of eight hundred and fifty-one 
miles. In 1882 there were two thousand three 
hundred and eighty-eight miles of Brazilian 
railway open to tiafllc, and twolvo hundred 
miles additional in process of construction. 

Within two months after las return, the 
Emperor signed an Imperial decree granting 
a subsidy of a him d rod thousand dollars per 
annum, for a period of ten years, to the ship- 
builders John Roach & Son for the estab- 
lishment of a line of steamships between Rio 
de Janeiro and New York The b tea liters 
were to have stations at St. Thomas, Pm&, 
Pernambuco, and Bahia. It was stipulated 
that the vessels to be constructed should be 
equal in character to those plying between 
Brazil and Europe. The time fixed for the 
voyage between Iiio de Janeiro and New Yoik 
was twenty clays. The steamships Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Ciiijof Para were speedily constructed, 
and on the 20th of May, 1878, the former 
vessel completed its first voyage, coming safely 
to harbor, and receiving the Emperor and Em- 
press of Brazil as guests In every direction 
tho material enterprises of the Empire were- 
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thrust out rapidly and successfully, ami tlipfinun- 
cial mill commercial condition of the Govern- 
ment and nation were correspondingly improved, 
The year 1878 was no (ted foi tlu* rmc oc- 
currence of a famine in Brazil Hevorul of 
the northern provinces of die Empire, On id 
in particular, wore visited with an unprece- 
dented drought. Tin) brooks and minor 
streams, even some of the rivers, dried up to 
the bottom. The crops utterly failed, and the 
inhabitants of huge districts, in a great meas- 
ure inaccessible to relief, weic 1 educed to sud- 
den nod fearful want. Some of the towns 
were depopulated. Jt was estimated that the 
province of CcurA lost at least ton thousand 
inhabitant by not mil starvation Though the 

national treasury was hbeiiilly opened for the 
relief of the sufferers, the help thus afforded 
could not avail, and the recovery of the 
stricken provinces was slow, 

Something baa already been aahl of the 
struggle of Dorn Pedio JI. and his Govern- 
ment ngaiimt the institution of slavery That 
incubits lm« lcstcd upon tho nation much na 
it did for two hundred and forty years on the 
United Slates; hut it bus been the good for- 
tune of Brazil to proceed by easier stages to 
tho destruction of the offending system. Be- 
ginning with 1871 the policy of emancipation 
was steadily pursued. At first, the legislation 
and Imperial decrees wore directed to the 
traffic in slaves, and afterwards to tho institu- 
tion itself. Between 1871 and 1875, more 
than twenty-one thousand slaves were einhnei- 
palod. It w«h provided by law that slave 
children on ranching tho age of eight years 
should become free. The number of such in 
1879 was fully twenty-five thousand. When 
the slave-child readied tho age of emancipa- 
tion, it was provided that the master might 
have his services to the age of twenty-one, on 
condition of paying to the youth fair wages 
and giving him an education. In lieu of this, 
tho master might, should lie so eloct, receive ft 
Government bond for three hundred dollars, 
hearing interest at six per centum. Nor will 
tlm reader fail to approve these judicious 
measures for the elevation of a servile mco, 
And to coin para the process with that b} which, 
through blood and woo and wasting, the Negro 
slaves of the United Stales were brought to 
freedom. 


Another fn vmiiblc symptom in the current 
political and social condition of tho Brazilians 
is the strong soculai izing tendency every wheie 
apparent In Bmzil, as in other Cal 1ml ie 
countries, the Unman Church continued until 
with in the hi>t two decades to dominate educa- 
tional institutions, and to claim for heiself 
that monopoly of society which she had en- 
joyed since the Middle Age?. The growth of 
public opinion at length demanded a reform. 
In 1878 the obligation which had been hitherto 
exacted from Protestants befuie they could 
receive degrees m the Government Guile ire 
was abolished, as was also the icipmcment for 
an examination in religious discipline and 
doctrine. The oath as to cieed was also put 
aside, and the examinations were opened fiecdy 
to all. The next step was the establishment 
of civil marriage, and the removal of the 
religious disabilities of the parties thereto. 
Then followed an amendment of the facilities 
for immigration, and the beginning of a new 
policy on the part of the Empire with respect 
to the foreign elements of tho Brazilian popu- 
lation. This policy and many other liberal 
and enlightened measures wcic advanced 
by the Imperial Government, insomuch that it 
is doubtful whether any other rule of the 
present epoch did more for the advance- 
ment of the nation concerned than that of 
the broad-minded, reformatory, and progress* 
ivo Dam Pedro II, 

Events iu the Empire followed an even 
course dining the remainder of the decade 
until late in the year 1889, when an unex- 
pected political cataclysm ensued for winch it 
might be difficult to find a parallel in history. 
To all seeming the surface of civil society was 
undisturbed. The Government was adminis- 
tered in the usual manner. The internal 
affairs of the country, whether industrial, com- 
mercial, or political, gave no sign of disturb- 
ance The relations between Brazil and all 
foreign Powers acre amicable, and the ob- 
server could perceive no symptom of a coming 
storm. But all of a sudden, on the 15th of 
November, in the year just referred to, a rev- 
olution broke out, and was successful in a sin- 
gle day. 

The event showed that the army, the navy, 
the larger part of the civil authorities, and 111 * 
1 people gen ei ally bad not only drifted away 
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horn Hu 1 Imperial *y*t cm oi govornnumtjmt 
ImillitM onie disloyal to the pvli'jit u£ nuking 
its clesii action. Ti was aKo ie\ ruled that ii 
tqircilic cause of dislike lunl opnalod po\uT- 
fully to hicakthe allegiance o£ tlm people to 
the tinniie. This wasihe exiieineiinpopuhu- 
ity of thePiiucess I'/ubel u itli some classes of 
Llie Brazilian*. ThogmunneiioLIiri offending 
u as tlie course which r-lie laid pursued dining 
the absence of the Empeiur in Hie United 
Stale* and Emopo, Aiding eis Regent foi her 
father, she liad taken the law into her own 
hand.siiilhoinatterof the abolition of slaveiy, 
T he pi 1 oeohh of g mdual eimu ie 1 pa ticm and con 1 - 
pensatiuii foi slaves adopted by the Impenal 
Government lias already been desi-iibed, It 
appears that tlio Regent became dissatisfied 
with the slow opeiation of tlie enmncipaloiy 
statute, and suddenly precipitated matters by 
an edict ending the institution of slavery at a 
blow This gave a shock to the country and 
greatly offended the slaveholding classes on 
-account of tlie inconveniences and losses to 
wlnJi they were subjected by the destina- 
tion of l heir human property. It appeared in 
the sequel that these classes and the affili- 
ated parts of Bia/ilian society cherished a 
grudge against Princess Iznbel, and deter- 
mined to prevent liev accession to tlie throne, 
Dom Pedro had now been Enipeior for more 
than foity-eiglit years, and his demise was an 
event to be anticipated at no distant day The 
dishke of tlie late Regent, and determination 
that she should never reign, seem to lmve 
been the ocmsioa, if not the cause, of the im- 
pending Revolution. 

Under these conditions n conspiracy of 
several of the leading men of the Empire wab 
formed, under tlie leadeislup of General Fon- 
seca, and, without a moment’s warning, the 
Emperor was, on the I nth of November,! 8N0, 
summoned by a committee Locomedown from 
the throne, lenoimce liis light to iule, and lo 
leave the country. The aged sovereign was 
obliged to comply. lie and his family, in- 
cludingtlie Piincesslzabcd,lieii io tho throne, 
were put on tdiipboairi, and sent to foreign 
paits. It was supposed that the steamer v as 
destined for London, but t he event showed 
that Lisbon was tlie refuge chosen by tlie de- 
posed monarch. The Revolutionists at once 
proclaimed a republic — the Republic of Bra- 


zil — and Geneinl Fonsmi vnis made p\o vi- 
sional President. The lh * voluti on. iuis enacted 
like the scenes of a drama. Foreign govern- 
ments weie not died Unit Brazil had peaceably, 
and of her own purpose 1 , changed her form of 
government The provinces gave in their 
ndliesnm io Urn Republican letjhne. It wan 
expected Unit counter iiisiiriections would 
biodk out, but only feeble symptom* of such 
movements appeared The new order was ac- 
1 cepted ns a matter of course, and tlie lnstoi- 
, lans of different nations were surprised at 
the spec tacle of a thorough and radical revo- 
lution in the government of a gieat Bmp Lie, 
effected by tlie ad urn of a few resolute men, 
with only sporadic and fitful resistance and 
trilling losses of life 

Next in greatness among the States of 
South America may he ranked the A uCtJSJttin r 
Rtttblio. In teintoiml extent this power 
is second onty to IJra/al, and in the vigor of 
her people and institutions she may claim the 
same relative position. The country at the 
muu Lh of the Rio de ha Plain was first known 
to white men in 1312. Buenos Ayres was 
founded by Mendoza in 1535.. Under his or- 
I dors the country w as exploi ed as far north as 
' Asuncion, present capital of Paraguay. Be- 
fore the close of the sixteenth century many 
colonies "\\ero established in the valley of 
La Plata. At this penod the country was re- 
garded as forming a part of the Vieoroyalfcy 
of Peru This relation was jilso held by iho 
Stateof Paraguay . Until 1 (WO, Bum\o« Ayres 
was dependent upon tlie Government of Par* 
ugvuiy, but in that year became independent. 

This condition was maintained until 1 77(), 
when an entirely new distribution was made 
of the powers pouth of the equator. Tlio 
States of Bolivia, Uruguay, Paraguay, and the 
Argentine Republic were united in one gov- 
ernment under the title of the Yiceioyalfcy of 
Buenos Ayres. In J800 a British fleet ap- 
pealed on this coast and captured the capital 
ami Montevideo. The inhabitants, however, 
rose on the invaders and recovered tlie cities. 
In the following year the British, more than 
ten thousand strong, returned to the attack, 
but were defeated and driven away. Three 
years af tm wards a popular revolution 
broke out, and the people renounced 
their allegiance to Spain. War ensued, 
and in 1812 the independence of 
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t ho vicMioynlty wa-s achieved I ty Hits eaptuie | 
of Montevideo, the lu>t city umloi the Span* ] 
bird*. xV republican form of government wu-. \ 
instil uted, and the chief power of the cmn- j 
moil wealth was lodged in a chamber of 
deputies, known as tlu Soveieign Amiably 
The city of Tucuwan was chosen as the sent 
of government. 

It was at this period that Gone ml Sail Mai tin, 
■Governor of the province of Mendoza, uu-ed 
an army of patiioN, eroded the Andes, and 
aided the Chilians m gaining their inde- 
pendence. Shortly after, the combined armies 
of Chili and Buenos Ayies penetiated Pern 
anti captured Luna. While the^e movements 
of the Aigontinos northward wore taking 
place, the Portuguese gained po^e^ion of 
Montevideo, About the .snino time the .seat 
of government was moved fiom Tu oilman to 
Buenos Ayres, and the Constitution was mod- 
ified in favor of democracy. 

The transfer of the capital induced the 
provinces contiguous to the Rio de la Plata to 
join their fortunes with Buenos Ayres in the 
work of constructing a true republic. This 
wavs accomplished in the year 1824, and the 
first Presidency of the United Provinces w r ns 
sonferred on Las Hems Then came a dec- 
laration of war on the part of Brazil, the 
general result of which was a seiious check to 
the growth of republicanism in the South, 
Neither Las Heras nor his successor, Rivada- 
via, was able to uphold the cause against the 
impnrior power of the Brazilians, Nor is it likely 
that the Republic would have been able to main- 
tain its existence at all but for the mediation 
of England. Under her auspices, in 1828, a 
treaty wa3 concluded, by which the State of 
Uruguay was made independent under a triple 
.guftuintoe of Great Britain, Brazil, find the 
Argentine Republic. The latter power w as, 
■however, for the time greatly weakened; but 
in 1831 the former course of attains was re- 
sumed by the union of the provinces of Car- 
rion tes, Entre Rios, and Suuta F6 with Buenos 
Ayres. 

Tliis work was seriously opposed by the 
■army under Gcneial Lavalle, who defeated the 
constituted authorities and shot the President. 
For a while there were two governments, but 
at last Buenos Ayres was triumphant, and the 
'distinguished General Juan Manuel de Rosas 
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obtained control of the country. Oneo no 
w a^ elected Pi evident, and twice 1 lictutoi The 
liittei ollice he held until 1 S-V2 ; and though 
foi a pound of runic than ten u»up* tlieic \uw 
no uncling of the Cougic-, the Government 
Nil* admin i-4eicd villi such pi-tn e ami patri- 
otic ligot it's to *ecurc tlu* public Nolf.ue in a 
higher degiee than t verb? foie. 

It \vu« the theory of Itusa* that till the States 
foimeily belonging to the Vice] realty of 
Buenos Ayres s-hould huenme mtegial parts 
of the Aigeutinu Republic. The two most 
unpin taut countiie-> to which this policy ie- 
luted weie Uiuguay and Paiaguay, and the 
question wlielhoi thc^c Stales diould or should 
not bo remcorporated with the Republic of La 
Plata became the source of those bloody 
struggle.-, winch huve made up the annals of 
the countries concerned for the liu-t thirty 
years. 

At last, in 1852, Ilot»na was defeated and 
compelled to fly from the country The gov- 
ernment was hcicupon conferred upon Vicente 
Lopez; but he was suddenly overthrown by 
General Uiqui/a, who made himself Dictator 
instead of Roaa*. The independence of Par- 
aguay was acknowledged; and in the follow* 
nig year a new Constitution, modeled after 
that of the United States of North America, 
was adopted. Urquiza was elected President 
for six years. Bajada del Parand was chosen 
as the seat of government. For a while Buenos 
Ayres resisted the new' order of things, but 
gave in her adherence in the year 1855. For 
four yeius, however, the union between the 
latter city and Parand was merely nominal, 
and the country was constantly tlneatened with 
civil war. 

In I860 the long-suppressed hostility be- 
tween Paraguay and tbo Argentine Republic 
broke into an open declaration of war. It 
was nt tins juncture that the league above 
mentioned, between Brazil and Uruguay and 
the Argentine Republic, was made against 
Paraguay, under the solemn pledge that the 
existing government of the last named State 
should be destroyed. The result of this strug- 
gle, and its termination by the defeat and 
death of the Dictator Lopez, have already 
been narrated. During the progress of the 
conflict a strong anti-war party had sprung 
up in the States that weie parties to the alii* 
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mice. Especially was this true m 13 noil ns 
Ayres and Entro Rios, in both of which prov- 
inces formidable liisiirieetions weto made 
against tlio Government. D living the ln>t two 
decades the domestic tranquillity of Argentina 
has been little disturbed, ami the civilizing 
forces have continued to piopcltho Republic m 
the direction of a broader and truer nationality. 

Before the conclusion of the Into war, 
naniety, in 1808, the official term of President 
Mi tie expired, and he was succeeded by Gen- 
eral Savmiento. The election was without a 
serious disturbance or 1 evolutionary manifesta- 
tions. In April of 1870, General Urquizu, 
who lmd been Governor and commander in 
Entre Iiios during the Paraguayan Wm, was 
assassinated by some officers of the ainiy, 
and Lopez Jordan was elected Governor in 
his stead. The latter publicly avowed the 
assassination as one of the necessities of the 
revolution, and the National Government re- 
fused to recognize his authority. Hostility 
supervened, which continued until 1873, when 
Lope/, Jordan and his insurgents were put 
clown by n division of the national troops, 
Under command of Colonel Gaiuza. 

The vast extent of territory and resources 
which the Argentine Republic had now at- 
tained might well make her the rival, or at 
least the competitor, of Brazil. The new Re- 
public had now taken under its regis no fewer 
tlmu fourteen extensive provinces. Its domin- 
ions reached from the Atlantic to the crest of 
the Andes; from the borders of Bolivia on 
the norLh to Cape Horn. It would appear 
that Brazil was not insensible to the great and 
growing power on her southern boundary, and 
some jealousy was shown with respect to the 
establishment of the international line between 
the two Powers. The boundaries of Paraguay 
were difficult to determine, and hostilities were 
at one time imminent; but Ex-President Mitre 
was sent as special envoy to Rio de Janeiro, 
and the difficulty was peaceably adjusted. 

Soon afterwards the Presidential election 
recurred, and Mitre was put forward as a can- 
didate for Chief Magistrate. He was, how- 
ever, defeated by Dr. Nicolas Avcllmida. It 
lias been the peculiarity of the Spanish Ameri- 
can Republicans, both in Mexico and South 
America, that they accept political defeat with 
bad grace tiud ill-temper. This, indeed, is 
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one of the difficulties iii the way of the cstal>- 
1 ish moil l by the.se peoples of a thoiough repub- 
licanism. Of a certainty, if the political party 
suffering defeat refuses to accept the lesult — 
to bide its lime, to agitate and migilalo the 
questions upon which it has staked its fortunes, 
to return to the charge at the appointed time 
and carry the field in a legitimate way and by 
lli o constitutional methods — there can be no 
republic at all. 

It is in this respect that the English-speak- 
ing peoples have been so strongly contrasted 
with the Latin races. The man who speaks 
English takes his political defeat as lie does 
ft bad breakfast. 11 To be sure/ 1 saith ho to 
himself, “the taste of this unpalatable thing 
will not remain in my mouth forever. Pres- 
ently we shall recover from it, and the others 
shall go to the hill country and reflect on their 
political sins.” In the present instance then* 
weie strong symptoms of a revolution in favor 
of the defeated Mitre, but President Sarmiento 
took strong measures against the insurgents, 
and after an unimportant revolt of twenty-six 
days, the country was reduced to quiet The 
insignificance of the movement and the easi- 
ness of the suppression were construed as a 
favorable augury of the non-recumnice of 
such troubles in the future. 

Internal improvement and international re- 
lations came in the wake of the political 
transformation b above described. Railways 
began to be constructed. In 1875 three new 
lines were opened, and a fourth in the follow- 
ing year. At this time the inilroada embraced 
the Central Argentine, the Tucuumn, the An- 
dine, the East Argentine, the Great Southern, 
the Western, the Ensenada, the Northern, the 
Campann, and the Pen t Ruiz fines, having an 
aggregate of one thousand four hundred ana 
twelve miles. In 1876 nn important postal 
treaty was concluded between the Republic 
and Great Britain, and m tin? same year m> 
extradition treaty with Belgium The Ar- 
gentine Government, however, continued to 
be distressed with a heavy national debt, en- 
tailed by die disturbances and wars of the Inst 
quarter of a century. 

The administration of Avellanda continued 
in a peaceable manner until October of 1880, 
when be was succeeded by General Julio A. 
Rmhi, whn«e term extended, after the Amor* 
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icatt manner, until 1884. Befoie the expira- 
tion of the qimclreimiuin, the disputed bound- 
fivy between the Republic and Chili was satis- 
factonly settled. It was agreed that Patagonia 
should be an integral part of tlie Republic. 
Tlie Strait of Magellan was assigned to Chili, 
but was neutralized to the ships of nil nations. 
According to the limits now fixed for Ai gen- 
ii ti a, tbe territorial area was estimated at four 
million squaie kilometers, being more than 
half the extent of Brazil, and considerably in 
excess of the area of Chili. The population 


making fmntcen secondary and ^uppiior insti- 
tution*, Nonmd schools have «l°o been eptab- 
lishcrl m all of the fuuitcen pi evinces. It 
was found at tlie cln^e of the eighth decade 
that the i«tio of child *gji icceiving instruction 
in tbe schools to the whole miiubei of the pop- 
ulation was as 1 to 16, while at the same time 
the coi responding uitio in Chili was I to 24, 
and in Biuzil only 1 to 75. Prom this uod 
similar facts the infeieuco may well be diawn 
of the lelatively greater jnogic c 3 and enlight- 
enment of the Argentine;, ns compaied with 
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in 1881 was reckoned as considerably more 
than three millions, of which nearly one-half 
were of European descent. Free immigiation 
was granted, and during the decade extending 
from 1871 to 1881 nearly a lml f million of 
foreigners became citizens of tbe Republic. 

Meanwhile, education and other elements 
of enlightenment have ninde commendable 
progress, The number of the schools has been 
greatly increased. Two universities have been 
established, one in Buenos Ayres and the other 
in Cordova. One National College has been 
assigned to the provincial capital of each State, 


the peoples of tbe neighboring nations. While 
from the governmental side, Brazil, by the lib- 
eral policy of the late Emperor, and by the 
recent promise of the Republic, may easily be 
given the first place among the South Ameri- 
can nations, from the side of the people — the 
palm may be properly assigned to Argentum. 

The remaining important State oF South 
America is Chiu, Its geographical position is 
in every respect remarkable.' The tenitory ex* 
tends from Cape Horn to 17° N. > thus occu- 
pying tbe whole western const of tbe continent 
I through more thau two thousand miles. The 
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bieadth, howovot, h limited. The countiy 
occupies the niiuow ami pieeipitmis watei-ilieil 
of the Antics on Lho \u^t. The situation is 
icmote — almost inaeeo^-ible. The (‘oast line 
tlnougli the southern half is broken and in- 
dented with an infinity of hays and inlets; 
but fu>m the latitude of 40° S , umtUwaul to 
Peiu, the slioie is smooth, like the re mam mg 
Pacific coasts of the two Amencns. 

The history of Clnli goes buck to the ep- 
och of discoveiy and ml venture. The country 
under the natives was fust invaded by the 
Spaniard, Diego Almagio, uho was a compan- 
ion of Pizano in the eon epics t of South Amer- 
ica. The second invasion was made u\ 1550 
by Pedro Valdivia, who began a war with the 
mountain tubes, winch extended to 1559. 
No. ally a century was occupied in desultory 
conflict, and it was not until 1665 that a 
treaty was made ackn on lodging tho independ- 
ence of some of the nbraiginal nations, and con- 
ceding the lemainder of Chili to the Spaniaids. 

Fiom this time forth until 1723 was a 
period of peace. Tho country now rose to 
the rank of a viceroyalty, and uns divided for 
purposes of civil government into thirteen 
districts. In 1810 occurred the outbreak of a 
war of independence. The conflict continued 
until April of 1818, when the patriots were 
finally victorious in the gieat battle of Maypu. 
The leader of the revolution was Juan Jose Car- 
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lem. The Constitution was formed in 1828, re* 
vi-'Orl in 1831, and adopted as the basis of the 
picbent system of government in 1833. Chili 
Inis boon much lc^s disfciu bed by involutions 
than the other South Amciicmi States. One 
>oi ious insmieciion occurred in 1851, led by 
Oeueud Uuiola In that year, n f nd again in 
1856, Don Manuel Montt was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He was succeeded m 
1861 by Jose Joaquin Perez, who also was re- 
elected in 1800 In that year a treaty of 
offense and defense was foimed with Peru, and 
Chili became thus involved in a war with Spain. 
For this alliance she suffeied &eveiely. In 
March of 1866, Atlmii al R uitez, of the Spanish 
Navy, bombarded Valparaiso, and tho city 
.suffered greatly, In 1871 an important treaty 
was formed with the United States. In re- 
cent times tho history of Chili has been marked 
with great niateiial and intellectual progress. 
Mines have been opened and developed, schools 
established, legal reforms effected, education 
to a con sulci able degree secularized, and the 
capital city magnificently improved. In 1871 
tho election was gained by the candidate 
of the Clerical party, Fiedengo Ernizuriz. 
The lesult, though reactionary, was for the 
time disastrous to the Chilian Libeinls; but 
the latter soon revived from their defeat, and 
the present promise of the Republic is highly 
favorable to progress and enlightenment. 
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0 this, the concluding Bonk 

Jpi|p| 

P§p£f 

of the present Volume, 



lias been reserved ft brief 


pSl 

narrative of the course 
of events in the two lead- 



, ing Oriental nations ami 

lIMm 


] Australia* Sucli sketches 


may hardly bo dignified with the name of his- 
tory; but it must be remembered that it is 
only within the memory of men still living 
that the great Empire* of the East luivc 
drifted, lilco vast continents of the deep, into 
the visual circle of historical observation. 
For the present, therefore, and until opportu- 
nity 1ms been given for the critical examina- 
tion of tho records mid documents of China 
mid il apan, tho "Western vend or — for all Europe 
and America are m this legat'd the Wpst- — 
must bo content with tho mere outline of things 
to eo mo. 

It m a a tv an go reflection on tho imperfect 
knowledge and fragmentary annals of man- 
kind tliftt of the most ancient and populous 
nation in the world the least is known ; mid 
it is ft luting satire, on the moral condition of 
the human race tlmfc this want of knowledge 
# s based upon the fact that, th* nation in ques- 


tion has from time immemorial devoted ita 
energies to peace, and has not been sufficiently 
bloody-minded to attract the interested ntten- 
iion of other peoples, He who take,? tlm 
flwojd js famous Alexander; ho who handled 
tho boo is an obscure boor. Of the one, the 
blatant histories which men have written are 
full of praises; of the other and hia humble 
home by the garden wall, they Bay no word at 
all. Buck is tlic moral standard which baa 
made butchery glorious, and perfidious politics 
tho principal business of mankind 

It is the pm pose in tho present chapter to 
give a mere outline of Chinese history, es- 
pecially in the last century. The meagernesa 
of such a sketch will bo compensated by tho 
fact that the present forces of civilization arc 
drawing all nations into affiliation, and that 
the pen of the near feme will amplify am? 
perhaps glorify the poor, brief pages devoted 
m this connection to the fttmals of China, 

The history — seemingly authentic— of this 
wonderful country goes bnck to the year 2207 
EC Even before iV\% period the myths of 
the far ages have preserved the shadows of 
celestial and terrestrial rulers hack to the time 
| of Tub-lii, to who in is attributed the founda- 
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tion of the Chinese Empire, nearly three 
thousand yvms betoie the CluWtuiu eia. In 
(liat remote twilight we discover people work- 
ing in the fields, writing on tablets, nmriying 
and giving in marriage. The doe top vi&its his 
patients; the artisan constructs wagons, ships, 
and clocks; the goldbmith does cu lining' work 
in ornaments, medals, and coins; tlie philan- 
thropist establishes schools. 

It was, however, by Yu the Gieat that, in 
2207, the foundations of terapond authority 
were securely laid in China In the reign of 
his grandson a popular revolution occurred, 
by which Clmng-kang was raised to the tin one. 
The reign of this prince and that of Shandcnng 


provincial governois rose in revolt. Some- 
times the hostile Tartars threatened the de 
struction of the Empue. It was in the latter 
part of this period — viz., from 651 to 479 
B. C. — tlmt Confucius flourished, ami soon 
fiftorwrod? Mencius, the principal expounder 
of his doctrines. 

The next dynasty was that of Tain, under 
whose princes the unity of the Empire was re- 
stored. By Ching-wang, one of the later rulers 
of this House, the great Chinese Wall was built 
for the protection of the country against the 
inclusions of the Tartars. Ching-wang re- 
sumed the title of Emperor, winch had long 
been in abeyance, and became the national 
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and Ticlm, who came after him, are repre- 
sented as having been well-timed and vigorous. 
Afterwards we come to the dynasty of Sluing, 
with its twenty-eight ruleis, who occupied the 
throne from 17GC to 1112 B. C, These princes 
are said to have been wicked and cruel op- 
pressor of the people. 

The last, member of this groat House of 
Sluing perished m a rebellion of the army 
against his miserable rule Geneial AVu-waug, 
who headed the insurrection, became the prom- 
inent founder of the dynasty of Chow. For 
nearly nine centuries lie and his descendants 
held dominion over China. The annals of this 
period are filled with the story of bloody strug- 
gles, internal and foreign. Sometimes the 


hero of China In older to destroy the xncm* 
ory of turmoil and disgrace he caused all the 
books to be gathered up and burned. It is to 
this circumstance that the fragmentary char- 
acter of the works of Confucius and Mencius 
is to be attiibuted. 

The next dynasty was that of Han, whose 
pimccs reigned from 20Q B. C. to A. D. 220. 
Of this line of sovereigns, seveml left behind 
them a great reputation: AYen-ti, for lcsloring 
the ancient literature; ArVu-ti, for patronizing 
dm arts and sciences; Siuen-li, for the con- 
quest of Tnrtftry ; Ming-t!, for the introduction 
of Buddhism; Ho-ti, for his favor to agricul- 
ture and the cultivation of the vine. 

It was about the close of the Han Dynasty 
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that the nations of the Ve^t began to hem ot Tai tsung, who wa*, m Ins own Pnunlij, ft9 
China and the Chinese Thcie is a ti adit inn famor u conqucioi and oigam/ti an w»q 

that, about the yeiu A I). 200, a Roman em* Chalk ague with the Trank*, oi Hmoim nl- 

bns^y came to Pekin Soon after tin*,, the Ihuclnd mong iho ( Vilipli^ Jly this Kinpeior 

dynasty of l\m was lestmed, and the thiee the buide i of China woio widened out on t lie 

kingdoms into which China had been divided wist to the coniines ot Pu^uu Umhi In* vno 
weie again consolidated by the Empm 01 \\ r u-ti cessnrq, howcvei, the Olnnoo puitei declined, 
in the year 2H0 and the Tnrlais again became. tnutbluMime em 

In the following cantniy — the fomth — the the nmth. 

Taitftis, who for many geneiatimis had beaten In the eaily prut of the thiiteriith century 
against the noithcin frnntioi, succeeded in fxrmghis Khan made an invasion of China, 
breaking over the boundaiy and gaining a and leuchecl Pekin with an ainiy of Mongo- 
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permanent foothold within the limits of the 
Empiie. Prom this time, namely, 386 A. D., 
to the close of the sixth century, the four 
feeble dynasties of Sung, Tse, Liang, and Chin 
ruled the country These times weie full of 
tumble. Civil commotions prevailed, and 
warring factions in leligion and politics gave 
the Impei ml dominions no peace. 

In the early part of the seventh century, 
Christianity is said to have been fust pro- 
claimed in China by Olopen, a Nestoiian 
monk, A little later came the great Emperor, 


linns, Under Kublai Khan, the first Mongol 
dynasty was established over the Chinese. 
The Sung dynasty was oveitluowu, and the 
loyal family dmvned themselves ii\ the river 
at’ Canton. It in the reign of this con- 
queiing Kublai that the tiaveler Marco Polo 
sojourned foi a while at Pekin, and earned 
thence to Euiopo his wonder-inspiring story 
of things he had seen ™ the East. 

About the middle of the fourteenth ten- 
tiny, China was visited with a great famine, 
and thirteen millions of hei people are said to 
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lu i vg perished of starvation. Ho groat was the 
dwtrehs, ami ill the repute of the reigning 
House, that it revolu turn broke out. A pop- 
ular leader named ( , lm-\ noii-ilning appealed 
cm fclie scene, omdlnew the Mongolian dy n- 
and founded under his o\ui sway tlie 
new House of Ming. Sixteen pi incus uii this 
line held the throne for a period of two hun- 
dred and seventy -six years. 

Meanwhile the Mantulin Tartars lmtl be- 
come aggressive on the north. At length, in 
11)15, their Emperor was assassinated by the 
orders o£ the Chinese sovereign. From that 


tin one from the latter date to 17S)(>; and by 
whom the greater part of Centml Asia was 
reduced to Chinese authority: and Kin-king* 
whose reign, extending to 1820, was tis micl 
and fyi an nival as it was vigorous and bloody. 
It was in the rejgj) of the Jirst of these sover- 
eigns that the uty of Pekin was overthrown 
by an earth quake, I uuyiug four hundred thou- 
sand of her people among her nuns. 

From the beginning of the present century 
other nations took a deeper interest in the 
affairs of China. In 1807 nil A tiglo-Chinoso 
college was lounded at Malacca, in 1820 the 



timu f oi th thein engoancesleptiio more until, 
in Kill, under Hie leadership of Li-Ni-chmg, 
they entered Fokin, destroyed the reigning 
dynasty, and | unclaimed their own pi i nee, 
Sun-chi, as Empcior of Chinn. From that 
time uulil the present the Miuitclm Tartar 
Dynasty lnts held dominion over the eoimtiy, 
and the hound vies <>E iho Fin] me have been 
greatly widened by war and compact. 

The most conspicuous of the Mantchu 
princes have been. Kang-hi, who came to the 
throne in 1 (>(il ; Yung-ohing, who reigned 
from 1722 to J7S0; Kien-lung, who held the 


Emperor Tan-kuang came to llie throne, and 
soon afterwards that conflict began with (treat 
Britain known as I ho bpiiun Whir, if wo 
glance backward we shall Und that, notwith- 
standing Urn commercial enterpibe of Eng- 
land, she did not sm coed in ginning n foot- 
hold in China unlil near the close of the 
seven leenth century. Even Hum llui relations 
which the BiUhh established with Hie (Vies- 
lial Empire wore few and precarious. In the 
year 3 70S a formal embassy, under Lord 
Macartney, was sent to Pekin, and was well 
icceivcd bv the Imperial (fovernnienl 
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Iti 1816, ho wevcr, a second cmha^y, lie aded j 1«m to piohrt the Chiuf-i- friun ilio m»- 
by Lord Amhciat, \\ us le'-s foitiinnto m its timmnee o t ihc pei mural's Undo. The s-nme 
reception. The delegation was it* filled admiv went on foi tun uma with little ic*lnction, 

sion to the Em pei 01*8 presence; but, not with- In 1880 the ImpiMul Goveunmnt, now 
standing this bnck&ot, the flight ti.ulo which thoumghly nngeicrl, ^enfc to Canton a corn- 
Great Btit ni n had established with the Chinese missmnei named Lin, who i^iud stienuotis 

was allowed to continue. This inteicouise ouleis for the complete Mippie-don ol the 

was earned on under the au- 
epice3 of the British East 
India Com puny; but in 1834 
the charter of that corpora- 
tion expired, and Loud Napier 
was sent out by the Gov- 
ernment to superintend the 
Chinese tiade. This distin- 
guished officer undertook to 
open communication with the 
authorities of Canton; but 
his efforts were unsuccessful, 
and two frigates which he 
brought to the coast were 
fired on by the Chinese forts 
at the Bogue, Napier fell 
back to Macao, wheio he 
presently died, For a while 
the British trade was carried 
on without the superintend* 
of awy. 

In 1837, Captain Elliott, 
of His Majesty's Navy, re- 
newed the attempt to open 
communications with Canton. 

The point at issue, concerning 
which the profound antag- 
onism of the Chinese was 
aroused, was the proposed 
legalizing of the opium-trade- 
Hitherto that tiade, being 
illicit, had been earned ou 
covertly, but a sufficient quan- 
tity of tho pernicious drug 

had been introduced to arouse _ , 

tho fours of tho Chinese " a. street jn canton 

Govern men t as to the re- 
sults. In the fall of 1837, Captain Elliott opium business He compelled the local an- 

was notified by the Viceroy of Canton that the thou tics and mei chants, whose palms ueio 

opium vessels must be driven away anil not itching for gain, tu surrender to him sill the 

permitted to return. Had the British Gov- opium in the poit. Moic than twenty thou- 

eminent obeyed this mandate nil would have sand chests, valued at ten millions of dollms, 

been, well ; but England, with her habitual were given up, thrown iuto a wench, and 

policy of making money at whatever disre- coveted with a compost of lime nud sea-water, 

•ard of international polity, did not exert But, notwithstanding this wholesale destruo- 
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tiun, the illicit traffic was continued. The 
ChhieFc Government became so much irritated 
that the British residents of Canton wore con- 
strained to wi th<1intf from the city. Even 
the Pol tuguese colony at Macao was no longer 
a fttfe place for Englishmen On the (Uli of 
December, 1839, an edict was promulgated 


Chinese ambassadors, and the ten rib a treaty 
were agreed upon; hut the Emperor refused 
to ratify the compact, and in the beginning 
of 1841 hostilities were resumed. Gun ton was 
brought under the guns of the BriLish fleet, 
flmously bombarded, and was obliged to ran- 
som herself by the payment of six million 
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dollars An avenue of trade waa 
thus opened into the heart of 
the Empire, and even during the 
contmunnco of tlie war British 
opiuimships continued to eject 
their contents on the wharves 
of Canton 

On the 27th of August, 1841 , 
Amoy was captured by the En- 
glish fleet, and on the 1 8th of 
the following October the city 
of Nmgpo was taken. During 
the w in ter nothing of importance 
occurred; but in May of 1842 
Chapoo fell into the bauds of the 
British, and in the next month 
Woosung mul Shanghai were 
both captured. The British 
foists then moved against Chin- 
kinn and Nankin, the latter be- 
ing the ancient capital of the 
country. 

By this time the Imperial 
Government was ready to sue 
for peace, even at the expense 
of the min of the national char- 
acter by tlie incoming plague 
of opium, tn the summer of 
1842 a treaty was concluded, 
the terms of which were suffic- 
iently giatifying to English mer- 
cenary pride and sufficiently 
humiliating to China. It was 
agreed Unit there should he ft 
lasting pence between the two 
Powers: that China should pay 


forbidding nil trade of any kind with British 
“Ships and merchants. This led to a declara- 
tion of War, and in June of 1840 a British 
■squadron appeared off Macao, 

The fust actual hostility was at the mouth 
of the Yungtso, where the Island of Chusnn 
was taken, on the 4th of July. In August 
Tiegotiations were opened between British and 


it war indemnity of twenty* one 
millions of dollars; that the poits of Can- 
ton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai 
should be opened to foreign commeice; that 
Hong Kong should be ceded to Great Britain; 
that nil Biitish prisoners should he released; 
tlmt the Chinese who had taken service under 
the Bviti&U flag should not be punished ; that 
future intercourse between China and Great 
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Britain should be on terms of equality; that 
Clmsuii and Amoy should be occupied until 
the indemnity was paid. Thu«, by the right 
of the strongest and the law of the cannon, 
was China compelled to expose her teeming 
millions to the ravages of the life-dcstioying 
drug of Turkey ami India, presented by the 
hands of Christian England. It was a work 
preparatory to the successful planting of Chris* 
'tian missions I The mockery needs no com- 
ment. 

In February of 1844, Caleb Cushing came 
to Chum as ambassador from the United 
States. His mission was to negotiate a treaty 
with the Government, and to secure by 
friendly conference the mine commetcial ad- 
vantages which Great 
Britain had obtained by 
force. In this work lie 
was successful, and on the 
3d of July, 1844, a favor- 
able treaty was concluded 
at Wanghia, near Canton. 

Later in tho same year, 

Fmuca also into 

treaty relations with the 
Ghinese; and from this 
time forth the Imperial 
Government lias been 
constantly, though with 
many checks and draw- 
backs, extending tho field 
of ltd intercourse with 
foreign nations. 

It was in the nature of 
things, ho wo ver, that the first decades of this new 
era sdiould be greatly troubled by peiplexing 
questions and icviving animosities. For a num- 
ber of years after the conclusion of the tteaties 
</i 1842-4:4, foreign Powers were obliged to carry 
on their intercourse with China not directly 
with the Imperial Government, but through 
the Provincial Viceroys of the various States, 
This indirect method produced many misun- 
derstandings and acts of violence. On the 
8th of October, 1856, the Chinese constabu- 
lary of Ilong Kong boarded a vessel called 
the .drroid, carrying the English flag, but 
manned by Chinese marines. The Jlftg was 
torn down and the ciow carried away by the 
authorities. Hereupon the British Consul 
demanded of the Viceroy tho ip turn of lh^ 
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seamen and a disavowal of the act. With (ho 
former request the Chinese official complied, 
but the latter he refund. 

Without uniting for instruction^ from the 
homo Government, l ho Butb.li officer imme- 
diately unflcitook to obtain by foieo the apol- 
ogy which the Chinese mitlimitics had declined 
to make. But the Viceroy would not yield. 
On tlie contrary, he offered a i Guard for tho 
head* of the British, and mulct took to repel 
foice with force. Fur several months a local 
war was conducted in the neighborhood of 
Ilong Kong, and both the British and the 
Chinese Governments weie obliged to lake 
seiimis cognizance of what was going on. 

The Western Powers deemed it advisable 


to act in conceit, and France and England 
uniter] in the determination to secure, even nt 
the hazard of another war, a direct lecognition 
of equality fitmi the Emperor of Gliinn. Tlie 
United States and Russia took a dilfeient 
view of the question, and gave to the ambas- 
sadors whom they sent to China instructions 
of a conciliatory character. As lmd been 
foreseen, Great Britain was now compelled to 
support her policy by force. A large army 
was sent out in tlie spring of 1857 to renew 
tlie war with China. But before reaching its 
destination the squadron was, as wo have seen 
in a former Book, directed to change its course 
and proceed to India, to aid in the suppression 
of the Sepoy rebellion. 

In the latter part of the year a portion of 
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the armament reached China, and Loul Elgin 
laid the ultima Lion of England bcdoie the Im- 
pel ini Government. To tins an un ‘-an ^factory 
answer was returned, and on the 28th of De- 
cember tho Biitish fleet opened fiic on Canton. 
After a bumbaidmcnt of one day the city uns 
taken. It was a stiange spectacle to .see the 
ancient capital, with its more than a million 
of inhabitants, feuiiendeiing to a fence of less 
thau six thousand ftmngneis. 

As soon ns Canton u a? taken, tiadc was le- 
opened, and the provincial Government reor- 
ganized under the auspices of Franco and 
England At this juncture negotiations were 


mid si aimed the foils at tho mouth of the 
I’m ho. The expedition then pioeeeded up 
the nver to Tientsin, wheio they wcic met by 
another set of am humidors, iliis time full v 
empaneled to negotiate. Ileio tieaties wcie 
made with tlie United Stales, Russia, Great 
Ihilnuij and Fiance. It was ugiccd that ad- 
ditional ports should bn opened to foreign 
comincice; that the Yangtze River .should be 
neutialized; that most of the lestrictkmi oi\ 
trade and tiavel should be removed; that res- 
idences of foreign Ministers should be per- 
mitted at Pekin, and that war indemnities 
should be paid to Great Britain ami Franco. 
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reopened with the Empcior at Pekin, but that 
sublime dignitary replied that the nmbusnv 
dois of the foioigu Powcis should confer with 
the Viceroy of Canton, and not with himself. 
An advance of the allies was nccoidinply ho- 
gun townuls the Chinese capital When the 
combined fleet appeared off 1 Pel- ho, the Ein- 
peior, in answer to a second demand, replied 
that contain agents had been appointed to con- 
fer on the questions at issue; hut it was soon 
known that the officers so appointed had only 
limited powers, and for this reason tlie nego- 
tiations were broken off, 

In May of 1858 the allied fleet bombarded 


These several tieutiob were at once uitificd by 
the I vn penal Government; but the exchange 
of ratification was attended with much diffi- 
culty and sevoial acts of hostility. For tluco 
years mat tens remained in so imsatisfiu’Loiy a 
condition that tho English and French squad- 
rons were not withdrawn from the Chinese 
waters. 

At length it became evident that the anti- 
foreign party was in the ascendant in tho Im- 
pel ini Council, and that no solid peace could 
ho had without a further manifestation of 
force. In April of 1800, Ford Elgin and 
Baron Gros, ambassadors of England and 
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France, arrived at Hluuiglmi and laid the ulti- 
mata of .tlieir respective Governments before 
the JSitipisior. An evasive, or at least uii-at- 
hfoetory, answer was relimicch Piepauitiom* 
weio immediately nmrle to renew the coiilJict, 
and in August a force of five tluuMiml men 
was sent lo retake the ibits ut Pei-Iiu and the 
city of Tientsin. Both places were captiuod 
without serious losses 

At this time ambassadors were again sent 
out by the Emperor, and the terms of a Ueaty 
were ngreed upon; but the allies came to be- 


Chinese capital would have been puveatly 
desecrated by a finciyn soldiery, lmd not Hu- 
aiMlum Lies agreed to accept the Ueaty which 
hud vilioady been propel at Tmntein 

It leas in the e/mr^e ot this bra f nc'cupauey 
ol I ekiii hy the Jlntisli limb i ] i<j siiminei pal- 
ace id the Emperor was burned by the outej* 
ot Lord Elgin This act, on the part of the 
British^ \\ u h much riHictad in other lands as 
a piece of wanton vmdictivoiie^, but Lord 
Elgin justified lmuhclf on the ground that of 
the twenty-aix subjects who, in the cou^e of 
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JievG that the Chinese were merely trifling, 
and louewod the campaign against the capital. 
Othor legates came from the Emperor, but 
still no satisfactory adjust men t was reached. 
Home of the English agents were seized and 
treated with cruelty. At length, in Septem- 
ber, was fought the battle of Pa lt-kao, and 
the Chinese ware routed with heavy loosen. 
On the bill of October the allied army reached 
Peldn, A week later one of the gates of the 
city wns taken by the English; nor, is it 
doubtful that the high places of the ancient 


the war had gone to the Chinese under a flag 
of truer, only thirteen lmd returned alive, and 
tlmt some retaliation wag due for such a bar- 
barous infraction of the rules of war. 

Soon after the conclusion of these hostilities, 
the Chinese Emperor died, and the crown wag 
transmitted to his son, who hud not yet reached 
the kingly age. A regency was accordingly 
established, in* 1861, mid continued lor twelve 
years. It was during this period that the 
Honorable Anson Burlingame was sent as an 
American Ambassador to China, His advert 
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at Pekin, in marks the beginning of the 
establi fell m enfc nf real amity between China and 
the Western Pmveis. By some moans Bur- 
lingame managed to gain the confidence of 
the Em pel or and Ins Court; and. this advan- 
tage he used to promote in the highest degree 
the interests of hU own and the country to 
which lie had been seat. In 1865 he returned 
to the United States with the purpose of re- 
signing his office; hut the importance of the 
work in which lie was engaged was recognized I 
by the Government, and he was urged to re- 


ceptauce of the treaty concluded ten years 
previously. China was thus induced to accept 
the Law of Nations as the rule of her inters 
course with foteign States. Burlingame next 
set out for England on a similar mission, ami 
thence to France, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
and Prussia* In all of these oouiitriea, with 
the exception of France, lie was at once suc- 
cessful. In 1868 lie repaired to St. Peters* 
burg, where, just as he was beginning his im- 
portant work, lie fell sick of pneumonia, and 
died after an illness of only a fow days. Ilia 
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flume his task* Returning to Pekin, he re- 
mained two years lunger, and then, to the as- 
tonishment of the whole world, Prince Rung, 
Regent of the Empue, appointed him hs Am- 
bassador, not only to tho United States, but to 
the great Powers of Europe. 

Tliis most important mission Burlingame 
accepted, in 1867, and immediately depmted. to 
assume his duties ns a treaty-junker with the 
Principal States of Christendom. With our 
Government he was eminently successful, 
and, in 1868, secured the amplification and ac* 


success on his great mission lnul shown him to 
be one of the a mnt-couriers of civilisation. 
From the date of the Burlingame Treaty, 
China rapidly advanced to t\ more reputa* 
hie rank among the great Powers of tho world, 
One serious blot was fixed on her escutch- 
eon— the Tientsin massacre of June, 1870, 
For some reason never fully known, but 
doubtless religious in its origin, the Freiyfii 
officials, resident in this city, became the 
objects of nu intense hatred to tho 
A murderous mob broke out, and ttiu v renen 
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Consul, Vice-Consul, interpreter and his wife, 
n Catholic priest, nnio Sisters or Charity, 
a French merchant and hia wife, and three 
Russians wm brutally murdered. All the 
buildings holongiug to the embassy were 
destroyed, and the atrocity was not ended aa 
long as a trace of the foreigners remained. It 
appeared, however, that the Chinese authorities 
were not responsible for the horrible outbreak. 
The Impel ini Government at once took meas- 
ures to punish the local officials who were im- 
plicated in the massacre, ami a special embassy 


| ment was complete. The bated foreigner had 
trodden the capital, and it seemed that destiny 
had at length mocked and destroyed the im- 
memorial policy of tlm Empire It is likely 
that mortification at the insult and injury done 
to Ins country hastened the death of the Em- 
poror Hin-Fimg, who expired in the summer 
after the dose of the war, leaving the Imperial 
throne to his son, Tung-Che, at that time but 
five years of age. 

Ho sooner had hostilities ceased with tho 
English and French than the Chinese author* 



was sent to Franco to express the regrets of 
the Emperor for the crime committed by bis 
subjects. 

The story of the war of 1858, between the 
Chinese on the one sido and the French and 
English on the other, luis already been recited. 
Sufficient reference has been made to the terms 
of the treaty, to the war indemnity extorted 
bv the allies ftom the Imperial Government, 
and to the other circumstances with which the 
conflict was concluded. It might well appear 
♦flat the humiliation of the Chinese Govern- 


i ties turned their attention once more to the 
suppression of the rebellious Tai-Pinga, wlio 
lmd for some time been in defiance of Imperial 
authority. The Government succeeded nt this 
juncture in enlisting the sympathies and serv- 
ices of that remarkable personage, Colonel 
Charles Georgs Gordon, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, destined fiom the campaign upon which 
bo now entered to be known to the world as 
Chinese Gmdon. Of bis subsequent career in 
the East up to I he event of his death Pt the 
hands of the Mnhdi’s assassins in the Prudan* 
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Jni account has already been given in a funner 
e nap ter. Got don soon succeeded in organizing 
a formidable army, incorporating with lib 
lorcL^ the command of the American Colonel 
Ward, wlin lmd already hoen engaged against 
the Tai-Pings. An invasion of the rebellious 
district was now begun, and Gordon V army 
was constantly victorious. City after city in 
the TabPing country was taken, but it was not 
until 1864 that the insurgents were finally 
brought to submission. Tin l\ r ang, Pi ince of 
the lebel province, fell with the cnptuiC of 
Nankin, and the war was at mi end. 

In the meantime, the province of Yum 
Nan, into which Mohammedan ism lmd pen- 
etrated and gained there n smit of proscriptive 
nnthoiity over the otlicr religions, also broke 
into rebellion, and a chief named Suleiman 
kept the Imperial in my at hay. The Chinese 
Empire, however, had at this time advanced 
no further than a Staalenbund, or assemblage of 
confederated provinces. It was the policy of 
the Government to permit the provincial 
princes to rule their territories as they would. 
Ecu- tins reason the war against Suleiman was 
not pressed with vigor. At length the rebel 
Prince's son Hnssnn was sent to great Britain 
to gam the lecognition of the Queen for his 
father's Government. Hereupou the Imperial 
authorities weie alarmed. The war was actively 
pressed, and Ta-Le Poo, capital of Yun-Nan, 
was taken from the insurgents. The latter were 
soon scattered in all directions and ex tern limited, 

During the first years of the minority of 
Tung-Chc, the child Emperor, the Govern- 
ment was under the Regency of two Dowager 
Empresses, wives of the late Emperois, Early 
in 1873, however, it was determined that the 
youth should be recognized as reigning in his 
own right, and the Dowager Empresses re- 
signed their authority. With this event an- 
other great aggression was made upon the 
exclusive policy which had hitherto constituted 
the leading characteristic of the Im penal Gov- 
ernment. The foreign ambassadors at the 
Chines Court took advantage of the situation, 
ftud demanded the right, generally conceded 
in European countries, of personal audiences 
with the Emperor. Hitherto it had never 
been granted that a foreigner slioul cl gaze upon 
the Sacred Countenance. But this -privilege 

was now extorted, and the foreign Ministers 
N. — Yol. 4—49 
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were granted the* right of audience with the 
Empeinr in pci.^on. 

Snuu al lei will'd'* Tung- Che died small -pox, 
ami the Imperial oimvii went to the Eiupcim's 
cousin, Ivvaiig-Scii, who was not yv t four 
Yeai - of age. It was the first tune since the 
acromion of l lie Man tcliu -Tartar dynnMr, in 
1644, that the diiect line of donrnt had been 
broken. It was regmdod a-i a gieat misfor- 
tune that the crown should be nwihi confened 
on a child at a time wheu evdy national and 
international relation seemed to demand si 
stiong and rational government It hap- 
pened, however, that this necessity was in part 
supplied by the ascendency of Li Hung Chung, 
the successful Geueml of the Ttu-Pmg war. 
Holding the office of Pi nice of the Imperial 
Council, he became a sort uf Mayor of the 
Palace, The Regency under the Dowager 
Empresses was reestablished ; but one of these 
died in 1881, leaving the survivor to the ex- 
ercise of solo authority. 

The Maiitolui Piinces in different pni ts of 
the Empire greatly resented the supremacy 
of Li Hu rig Chang; but the latter held his 
place, and adopted the policy of bringing the 
Chinese army into a higher state of efficiency 
tlmn it had ever previously nttnined. To this 
end he established military schools mid camps 
of instruction, and employed European officers 
to drill and instruct the soldiers in the tncticB 
of the West. At the same time the Chinese 
capital was fortified so as to make h impreg- 
nable against a^ault, and a fleet of gun-boats, 
built for swift and eneigetic movements in the 
Yellow Sea, was constructed. The General 
went so far as to procure the building m 
English and German dock -yards of several 
first-class men of-war. But while makiug this 
provision ngaiust present emergencies, he took 
cave to establish navy-yards and arsenals from 
which hereafter China might launch and equip 
her own navy. 

In the meantime, the friendly relations al- 
ready existing between China and the United 
States had heeu drawn more closely by the 
establishment of a resident Chinese embassy 
at Washington. It wns largely the result of 
the personal influence of General Grant nud 
of his administration as President of the 
United States. It was the policy of that 
silent and astute man to rh*aw the Oriental na- 
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timis into amity ami commerce with our coun* 
tvy. BucU was his sincerity that he gained a 
hold upon the Imperial rulers of tiie East 
whi oh no other Ann email had ever possessed. 
Accoidingly, m 1878, tlie Chinese Government 
sent out its first permanent embassy to the 
Gutted States. The establishment was the 
legitimate fruit also of the great and liberal 
treaty negotiated twenty years previously by 
Anson Burlingame. Under the protection of 
this compact, the commercial relations of the 
two countries bad been vastly extended, nud 
a knowledge of the institutions, manners, and 
customs pievafont in the Celestial Empire so 
widely diffused us to break down iu some 
measure the race- prejudice existing against the 
Mongolians. The enlightened policy of the 
reigning Emperor Imd also contributed to es- 
tablish move ft fondly intercourse with the 
United States, and to promote such measures 
as should make that intercourse lasting. 

The idea of sending resident ambassadors 
to the American Government had been enter- 
tained for several years. The Emperor had 
been assured that the people of China — more 
particularly her 31m is tors— would be icceived 
with all the courtesy shown to the most fa- 
vored nation. The officers chosen by the Im- 
perial Government its leprcsentativeg in the 
United States were Chen Lim Pin, Minister 
Plenipotentiary ; Yung Wing, Assistant Envoy, 
and YungTaftng Suing, Secictary of Legation. 

On the 28th of September, 1878, the em- 
bassy was received by the Pi evident, The cer- 
emonies of the occasion were among the most 
novel and inteiesting ever witnessed in Wash- 
ington The speech of Chen Lan Pin was 
equal in dignity and appropriateness to the 
best efforts of a European diplomatist. Ad- 
dressing the Purulent the Chinese Minister said ; 

"Mr PnE’srDENT : His Majesty, the Em- 
peror of China, in appointing us to reside at 
Washington as Ministers, instructed us to pre- 
sent your Excellency his salutations, and to 
express his assurances of friendship for you 
find tho people of tho United States His 
Majesty hopes that your Administration may 
be one of signal success, and that it may bring 
lasting peace and prosperity to the whole 
country. On a former occasion the Chinese 
Government had the honor to send an embassy 
it Washington on r special mission, and tho 
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results were most beneficent, His Majesty 
cherishes the hope that this embassy will not 
only be the means of establishing on n firm 
basis the amicable relations of the two 
countries, but may also be the starting-point 
of a new diplomatic era which will eventually 
unite the East and West under an enlightened 
and progressive civilization. 1 * 

In tho meantime a threatening condition of 
affair* had arisen with respect to Chinoso im- 
migration into tlio United States. It became 
known in the Celestial Empire that gold-mines 
nml silver-mines of great richness existed in our 
Pacific States. The piccious metals have long 
constituted one of the few magnets capable of 
drawing tho Chinese adventurer into foreign 
parts. Wo shall hereafter see companies of 
Celestials trooping from mine to mine in Aus- 
tralia, hunting the golden particles with all 
the Assiduity of their jnee. At length tho 
Chinese made their way into California, then 
into Nevada and Oregon, AVken it came to 
building the Central Pacific Ihiil way it wn» 
found that Chinese laborers were the most avail- 
able element within reach of the contractors. 
A considerable part of that great work and 
of the other immense stretcheB of lailway con- 
structed in the Pacific States was the result of 
Chinese labor. Living after the Chinese fash- 
ion and economizing everything in the Chinese 
miuuiei , frugal and temperate as they were to 
(he last degree, tho Celestials were able to 
Work for a minimum of pay, which to them 
indeed seemed the most astonishing wages. 

This condition soon told upon the Ameri- 
can and Euro 1 Jean laborers, with whom the 
Chinese were hi ought into competition Thou 
began flint strife which 1ms not ynt ended- 
The Europeans and Americans raised the cry 
that they were ruined by Chinese cheap lahm 
From the first it was impossible to eonsidei (ho 
question from a rational point of view Tho 
demagogues seized bold of it, and turned it to 
their own advantage Those politicians of tho 
baser sort, who have been the bane of the 
American Republic, put themselves forward 
as the alleged champions of American free 
labor against the pauper labor of the East. 
They announced that the Chinese should he 
driven from the country. Statesmen wore 
afraid to touch the question, fost the votes of 
the Pacific States should be lost to their 
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respective parties No doubt there were many of like diameter. The Imperial Government 
and gro^ evils ft ttoiwluntupon the large imports cheerfully conceded the lequired restriction 
tlon of Chinese lahorcis into our Western ports, upon the further importation of the former 

hut the greater portion of the agitation against classes for a period of years; and in return 

the Celestials was pure prejudice and infamy. for this concession the Government of the 
It became necessary, however, for the Gov- United States agreed that henceforth no opium 

eminent of the United States to take the should he earned into Chinn by American 

question under .serious consideration. It was meicliauts or in American ships, anti that both, 
perceived that the existing treaty stipulations American merchants and American ships should 
would have to be modified with a view to re- henceforth v eg aid the laws of China in all 

sti'icting by law, if not the immigration, at their intercourse in the Chinese ports. Thus 

least the importation, of the Chinese into our while Great Bntnin and several other European 

States persist in the nefarious trade, 
pouring upon the Chinese const an 
avalanche of East Indian opium, 
amounting for Bengal alone to forty- 
five million dollais annually, the Arner 
ican Government 1ms set the example 
of decency and international honor, 
from which it is to be hoped she will 
never abate a jot or tittle. 

As indicated at the beginning of 
the present Chapter, the outline here 
presented is but a cursory sketch of 
events, which, could they be viewed 
from the stand-point of Chinese his- 
torians, publicists, and statesmen, must 
widen into an infinity of details and a 
uni vei tali ty of interest. The Chinese 
people represent at present the con* 
servatism of the human race. From 
them the radical peoples of the West 
have something — perhaps much — to 
learn, The age in which we Uva 
is rapidly becoming cosmopolitan. 
The territory of the earth is known 
to all its metes and bounds. The rare? 
of men have dish United themselves to 
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the utmost limits of the world. The 


country. Accordingly, in 1881, Ilonomhlo 
Janus B Angell, President of the University 
of Michigan, was <*eut lis Am eric an Envoy 
Extraordinary to China with the view of se- 
curing a change in the existing laws. In this 
work he was successful in the highest degree. 
Uie negotiations were conducted on the line 
of distinguishing between the importation of 
Cl nn esc coolies and other degraded classes for 
the special useq of the American labor market 
and the i D gitinmte immigration of the Chincsfc 
of the upper and professional classes — manda- 
rins. meichaiitg, travelers, scholars, and others 


media of communication lmve hcroino so fnr- 
renching and perfect that the nation* of mankind 
me as one in infoj mation, mid must jm^onlly be- 
come one in sympathies and pm pose. Tho re- 
generation of Chinn is the greatest task imposed 
upon our epoch That the gates of tho Orient 
will presently open wide to receive the energies 
of tho progressive and scientific peoples of 
Europe and America can not be doubted, and 
that those peoples will in their turn gather oirt 
of the East, aa did tho Greeks and tho Cut 
sad era, much to improve and enlighten the ex- 
isting order, mny well be hoped and expected. 
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CHAPTKK CLYI.-JAPAN, 


ii|F the Empire of \ a pun 
m lull that has. iiluviilv 
been. 4-aifl jjj a gmnuul way 
With respect to i 'hi mil in 
be lepeuted. Hut tlm two 
peoples, the two nations, 
ai'o as unlike in their 
genius and tendency ns are the Ormans and 
the FreiU’hfOrthe Moiwegiaus ami the Tortu- 



lliis a^pinng mu 4 have not yet Wen silled 
from rhe dailcm-^ and phn nd mi Hud plum* 
of mtuinly on v hu h iw iuid Ihe history of 
tin* clnssnal litdioiiA c»f Jim ope smd A\ iMein 
A -mi. ] ji the present Chapter weMiall aim at 
mdlungnnneilnin u'-kchli of tin 1 mythology 
and am jnib -lory of -bo Japancns dow n h> u 
lime within the memory of men ^ t ill liwng. 
When we arrive id the latter tla.it) Hie nar- 



guese. Both the Chinese and the Japanese' 
iuo Oriental, but the people of the Island 
Umpire look in one direction while the Boles- 
finis look in another. We may confidently 
expect that the national development of the 
two shall picHciitly present phenomena totally 
at variance, and perhaps wholly surprising, 
in the view of the Western races. 

Like China, Japan lias only at a present 
date forced licv way into international associa- 
tions and impressed her purpose upon the 
consciousness of other peoples. Of a certain ty 
her history — ancient, medieval, and modem— 
is of immense pi opor lions; but the annals cH 


native may he properly expanded into fuller 
proportions. 

Like all other races, the Japanese story- 
tellers and mythologies hare formulated and 
preserved an account of the origin oi things; 
ami tlii^ is the form and rhythm of the myth: 

“In the beginning the wuild had no foim, 
but was like mi egg. The clear portion-— tlie 
white — became heaven; and the lma\y pen- 
sion — the yolk — became the earth J* Such are 
the words of the holy Book Shinto, or IfV/y of 
Ike Gods. Tlie narrative proceeds with the cos- 
j mog<my uf the people— hist, the dynasties of 
J the gods, then the dynasties of men. It is 
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the same old story, with its infinite inflections 
and incredible marvels, Two ods descended 
from the sides Of them a son was bom, 
Ainatorn'dti Onnkuuii, wlio^e body wns &o 
bright flint be ascended to hoavou and became 
the sun. Then a daughter caiu^, and she was 
the moon. Other children m whom the up- 
ward tendency was not so strong, remained in 
the Island of Japan, and became the ancestors 
of the race. 

Anon the myth melts into the tradition; 
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the tradition* into the poem; the poem, into 
fhc history. Thus about the year 1* CJ fiOO 
w come to the /lawn. The Jjip;jiH^e J 
otus is not complimentary in his desei ipi^on of 
lih early Countrymen They were hairy. They 
ntc meat raw. They abode in rudo villages, 
mnl obeyed the head man of the settlement. 
But when the groat Jimimi Tenno came, all 
t\m was ended, for lie was a great civilizer 
and tamer of ^nyuge high. He subdued die 
barbarous tribes and brought order out of 
elmos. He compelled the hirsute natives to 


yield to civil institutions. The Japanese affirm, 
at least those of the higher classes, that they 
arc the offspring of Jimmii Tenno and his 
people, and not of the hairy savages whom he 
conquered. There are, indeed, very manifest 
traces in the present physiognomy of the 
people of &01110 such amalgamation of two 
laces as is here indicated. The broad, flat 
face of the one, ami the high nose and oval 
face of the other seem lo point unmistakably 
to two sources of ancestral descent, 

Jimmu Tenno established the capital of tho 
count* y nt Kioto. He was a law -maker «3 
well as ii conqueiov. From him the title of 
Milado is derived, a umd signifying the lion* 
arable Gate. The primitive Japanese Con- 
stitution did not preclude women fiom the 
throne, and tlio n names of several fnnioiia em- 
presses are found m the line of Jimniu One 
of these, Jingo ICogo, conquered Cmoa, and 
gave to the Empire a son who, after his death, 
was deified as a god of war. At the middle of 
the sixth century, a prince of Corea brought 
over to Japan the idols and books of the lhul- 
I d Iiis ts, and presented them to the Emperor. 

Previously to this time the works of Con* 
fuoius and utlior writings of the kind lmd 
familiarized the Japanese with the literature 
and religions beliefs of the Chinese. Against 
these the doctrine*! and practice of Buddha 
made rapid headway. During the reign of 
the Einpie*s Buiko, in 503, full toleuition wag 
granted to the new faith To this epoch be- 
longed the leMirvcy of Japan — by which the 1 
provincial boundaries were properly estab- 
lished — and tho invention of a script in which 
to write the language. The latter was the 
work of the fanumft pi lest Kobo, who flour- 
ished in the first; quarter of the ninth century. 

Meanwhile some important political and 
social customs had sprung up 7\moj)g these 
may ho mentioned the common abdication of 
tho emperor ivjj« wcjc unui, after a brief 
lcign, to retire from power and become 
piiusts. The art of brewing sale was invented 
about the close of the seventh century. Tho 
discovery of gold, in the year 7-10, led to tho 
coinage of money as the agent of exchange. 

A little later, niinWy, in 738, Japan was in- 
vaded from tho we*t by an army of Mongols; 
blit the hitter werr* defeated and driven nwey 
hi confusion by Uu» Warlike natives. 
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Tlie following three or four centuries in the i 
history of Japan are occupied with the growth 
of the groat princely families awl the cnuse* 
Client (Iodine of the Imperial authority. The 
names of the principal noble houses are f 
Fuji warn, Taira, Mmamoto, ancl Taohihnnn; 
and with the stoiies of these, of their intrigues 
and wars, the Japanese annals of the times aie 
filled. Another circumstance also conduced to 
undermine the Impeiml authority. This was 
the looseness of the social system. Custom had 
given to the Mikado twelve concubines as well 
as his lawful wife But any of these might he- 
come the mother of tlie future sovereign. The 
choice oT the same depended wholly upon the 
will of the Mikado 

The consequence was that the Japanese 
princes struggled and conspired and fought to 
gain the throne of their father. Sometimes 
there were two reigning Emperors. This con- 
dition of a (Tairs tended to make the army 
rather than the civil authority the power to 
which the claimants turned for the decision of 
tlicir rights. The municipal guards became 
almost as hnpoitant a factor m the history of 
the times ns were the prretorians in the later 
annals of Imperial Rome. 

It was by means of this central confusion 
aiul weakness that the local princes of the em- 
pire were enabled to build up their piovinctal 
thrones at the Expense of the General Govern- 
ment. Many of tlie va^nls almost rivaled the 
Mikado in power and influence. In order to 
counterbalance this growth of local independ- 
ence, the Mikado, near the close of the twelfth 
century, introduced an important change into 
the civil administration. He appointed a 
G-ovenior-Gencmlissimo called the Shogun, 
whose duty it was to exorcise a military, and 
in most matters a civil, jurisdiction over the 
whole Empire. Tlie first to hold the office of 
Bhogun was the famous hero, Yoritomo, who 
was appointed in 119b, and who soon made 
himself the real ruler of the country. The | 
Mikado became a kind of a shadow; the Sho- 
gun was the substance. 

In the year 1200 the great Tartar Em- 
peror IvuWhu Khan made a successful invasion 
of China. From that country ambassadors 
were sent by the conqueror on three several 
occasions to Japan. Some of these were in- 
sulted, and others put to death, At this 
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Kublui Kluiri was gj rally lingered; and in 
127 1 ho sent out a powerful expedition to con- 
quer the offending country. But the Japmioe 
dinve hack the Tartais with great slaughter. 

Ail interval of swen yean olap-ed before 
Juiblui Khan renewed the conflict. Then, in 
1281, he made a second descent on Japan with 
an immense tlnct and anuy. Rut in thi^ iu- 
fllaiico the (dements joined tlicir wrath with 
Japanese valor to Mattel and destroy the 
Tartar Armament. The complete victory of 
the Bhogun\ army put an end tu invasion, 
and centuries elapsed without the reappear- 
ance of hostile fleets on the Japanese coasts. 

The fourteenth century was mostly occu- 
pied with civil wavs. There was one Emperor 
in the north and another in the Lilith, both 
claiming to be the true Mikado. Down to the 
year 1 < r >7o these factious disturbances continued, 
insomuch that this period in Japanese history 
is knowu as the Epoch of War. It is in this 
time that three of the greatest names in the 
annals of Japan me brought to notice. These 
aie Kohnnaga, Hideyoshi, and Iyeynsu. The 
first of these hemes undertook to consolidate 
tlie Empire by reducing the weaker clans and 
overawing tlie stronger. In this work he was 
succeeding to admiration when he was struck 
down by a traitor. Iluleyohhi then followed 
in his footsteps, took up the cause, anil com- 
pleted Nohimnga'a un finished work. 

Both of these great leaders were sworn ene- 
mies to Buddhism, mul both sought as a coun- 
terpoise to this religious power to encourage 
and strengthen the Jesuit missionaries. Among 
other great projects, Hideyoshi aspired to he 
tlie conqueror of Chinn. He raised an airny 
of a bundled and sixty thousand mew, com- 
manded by Ins great geneial, Kato Kiyonmsa, 
and in 1592 proceeded by way of Corea to in- 
vade the Celestial Empire. At this juncture, 
however, lie died, and his great expedition 
came to naught, Ilis office was claimed by hia 
ton, and also by the wauior Iyeynsu, who over- 
powered the House of HideyosJn and estab- 
lished liis own Thus was founded the Slio- 
g n vi ate of Tokuguwn, wlio-e piinces held 
power in Japan fiom 1G03 until 1807. These 
two and a half centuries were ns conspicuous 
for peace and quietude in the Empire ns for- 
mer times had been for wavs ami Uw moils. 

Tyeyasu mrulo Yedo tlie capital of Jnpax t 
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and may bo propeily legal dcrl as tlie in(»st 
illustrious poidonnge in Japanese history. It 
ms in the long inteivnl of the supienmcy of 
his IIou^p that the Enipue became not only 
oigiinm, bn t vo n ci able in its institutions So- 
cially considered, the country was feudal. A 


condition of aflaiis supervened almost identical 
with that of Emopc in the tenth centuiy 
The customs, manucis, nud sentiments of the 
Japanese wme essentially those of feudalism 
As to the government, the same ms dual 
in character. There were two capitals and 


two heads to the State. The fiist was the 
Mikado, the divine Empeior, the somee of all 
iauk and honor, fit to he worshiped. The 
second was the Shogun, the military ami civil 
icldiiig the sword, maintaining 
The i evidence of the fiist 
was u temple; of,, tho 
other, a castle. The one 
had for his companions 
priests and nobles; tho 
other, w anions and vas- 
sals. One was the sov- 
ereign of Japan tie jure; 
tho other, dr facto . In 
the 01 % liowcvci, tho 
Empeior was always the 
high mid mighty soiuco 
and oiigin of Impel ini 
au tho lily. 

The knowledge which 
the Western Nations fiist 
obtained of Japan and 
the Japanese came from 
Mai co Polo, the Vene- 
tian traveler. After- 
wards tli is knowledge 
w f ns enlarged and recti- 
fied through the medium 
of Dutch and Portu- 
guese adventurers and 
traders. In the course 
of time minion iiiies 

found their way into tho 
island, and many Jap- 
anese eonvei Mieie made 
in di voi s places. But 
the pioH'lyling disposi- 
tion ol these anihnwulois 
of Christianity tended 
constantly to pi od lice un- 
friendly i elutions be- 
tween them and the Bud- 
dhists In 1022 n lenihlo 
massaeieofthefJhii'-tinna. 
occur) c<l at Nagasaki, 
and ninny wet e sacrificed 
with horrible tor tines. After this it presently 
tianspiied that the Christians in various parts 
of the island were engaged in a conspiracy to 
overlluow the Impel ini Government. When 
this fact was discovered, tho persecutions were 
renewed, and edicts of expulsion wore issued 


Empeior, 
pence by authority. 
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ngniest all the IVutugueso in Japan* The hade Island of Aniaki^n i evoked, and, ei o— lugr over 
which they had enjoyed was taken avny and to the main-land, r\iptun*d the cattle ui Siima- 
given to the Dutch, \\ hose enmity to the Cath- I ham. This they heJrl lot ti eoiMdoiuhle time 



Japanese waiiriohs in ancient armor 


oIlcn brought them into sympathy with the 
Japanese* These events happened in 1637—39* 
In the following year the Christians in the 


against the army of the Shogun, but the latter 
wns at length successful, and the fciege way 
ended by a massacre of more than thirty thou- 
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wuut people. The reduction of the castle was 
effected by means of camion, which the Japa- 
nese borrowed from the Butch, The Jattoi', 
for more than two centuries after these events, 
held a monopoly of the foreign trade of Japan. 
Not even the vigorous merchants of Englnud 
were able to gain a footing in the island, 
.Duiing the continuance of the lyeyasu 
Dynasty, the Mikado, suviomided by his no- 
ble*, held his court at Kioto. The Shogun 
fixed the seat of his Government at Yedo, ami 
there reigned ns lieu tenant of the Emperor. 
Here also lesided the four clashes of territorial 
uohlea. These were, fiist, the Princes or Lords 
of provinces; second, the Relatives of tbo 
Shogun's family; thud, the Landed Noble- 
men ; fourth, the Vassals of those who hud 
been retainers of Iyeynsu. Theie wore two 
■Councils of State, namely, the Senior im cl the 
Junior Senators; and of these Councils one of 
the chief duties was to keep watch and ward 
•over the nobles and princes 

A system of espionage prevailed, so far- 
reaching and inquisitorial as to make the lives 
of the officials of the Shogun’s Government 
almost intolerable. .Besides this, the law made 
•every head of a Japanese family responsible 
for tlie conduct of its members Every five 
families were gimiped together, and among 
these there was mutual responsibility for oue 
another's actions There was much social 
tyranny A man of common rank could not 
change Ins residence w thout a certificate of 
pievious good conduct Every man of the 
lower classes must be elaborately registered on 
a tablet in a neighboring temple. The good 
results of the system were that crimes were 
infrequent, and that the concealment of the 
-criminal was almost impossible, 

On the emergence of Japan into the his- 
torical foreground in our own age, tlie people 
were found in the thralhlom of the past. So- 
ciety was organised on the aristocratic basis. 
The people weie fixed in orders and systems 
and m train, out of winch it seemed impnwhle to 
pass Previous to the year 1871 there were 
nine classes of Japanese, and the i clarions 
among them were almost ns arbitiaiy and un- 
yielding as those by which the castes of India 
are held in form. The litst of tho^e social 
classes were the nobles of Kioto; tlie second, 
the nobles of Yedo ; tlie third, the lower no- 


bles, or Ddimios; the fourth, the, priests and 
professional men ; the fifth, the farmers ; the 
sixth, tho artisans; the seventh, the merchams; 
the eighth, the tie Inns and bcggnis; and the 
last, tlie tanners, skinners, and workers m 
leather. In 1871 the Emperor issued a decree 
removing the social disabilities of his subject s, 
and admitting all to citizenship. 

Perhaps no other nation in the whole circle 
of civilized and scmi-civiltod States 1ms, in the 
Inst quarter of it century, made such wonder- 
ful progress as Japan. The opening up of in- 
tercourse between that coimtiy and the United 
States by Commodore Perry, in 1851, however 
forceful and arbitrary, was tlie beginning of 
the establishment of coidial relations between 
the Japanese and the peoples of the West, 
The harbors op the island were rapidly opened 
to foreign commerce. England and Russia 
followed the example of the United States and 
concluded advantageous treaties. Our own 
compact was g really improved in 1857, and 
again in the following year. Between this 
time and 1874 full tieaties of amity were con- 
cluded by Japan with our own con u try, Great 
Britain, Russia, Holland, Prussia, Portugal, 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, Ben mark, Sweden, Norway, Hawaii, 
Peru, mid China. All of these compacts, 
though they begun in semi- violence, jive ehavac* 
tcrized by the spirit of true enlightenment. 

Japan has shown and is showing herself 
capable of a grand display of statesmanship 
A volume could not contain the record of the 
great social anrl political regcneintion which 
has taken place m the Imperial dominions. 
In 1888-68 a civil war occurred in Japan, the 
general result of which was the overthrow of 
the Shoguimte ; the destruction of feudalism; 
the transfer of the Im penal residence to Yedo, 
of which the mime was changed to Toldo ; the 
emancipation of the people from social tlnnll- 
dom, and the emergence into luoml daylight 
of tins Mikado and his Government. L was 
the triumph of nationality over localism, of 
civilization over inedheval barbarity, of Ihc 
ptcseiU over the past. 

A marvelous change now spread over the 
face of the island. It was discovered Unit (lie 
great peoples of the West were not barhiirnins; 
that tlicir institutions and laws wcic worthy 
of imitation ; that their learning and history 
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^verc sufficient to merit the praise even of 
Orientals. To all of these considerations the 
Japanese have responded with a glad alacrity; 
and the thoughtful observer, sunning himself 
amid tho splendors of Fnirmoimt Park, in our 
con ten uial summer, could hut be astonished at 
the elegance of the court in winch were dis- 
played the pi od u ota of the genius and industry 
of Japan. The contents surpassed description, 
ihe display of Japanese bronzes attracted 
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winch astonished the peoples nf the West 
with the piuhnsjon of Eastern art. 

The c unci it decade has finmdiod from the 
annals of Japan one nf the mo?t interesting 
and cheering chapters in the civil history of 
modern nations. It is a spectacle of a civil 
Government emerging horn the old dogmatic 
and ai hi truiy forms, which had boon entailed 
by the rudeness of the Middle Ages, into the 
regular, liberal, and symmetrical development 
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Universal attention and universal praise. The 
porcelains were, beyond comparison, the finest 
of the whole Exposition — finest in quality and 
In the immense variety of the exhibit. Rich- 
ness of coloring — vivid hues of scarlet, green, 
and gold — prevailed everywhere. Lacquered 
Ware of every variety, superb cabinets ex- 
quisitely designed, and silken screens em- 
broidered with figures infinite, cmioiis faces, 
and Japanese costumes, made up a display 


of a highly organized and well- balanced Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. The work has been done 
Under our very eyes, ns if once in history we 
should be permitted to sec the actual trans- 
formation of political Fodety We refer to 
the formation ami adoption of the New Im- 
perial Constitution of Japan, which was pro- 
mulgated on the 11th of February, 1889. 

This Constitution has not only been adopted 
as the fundamental law and outline far the 
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funuci ci\ii development of the Empire, but 
it lui^ gone abroad in many translations through 
the iTupnne&o embassies, at the civiliml cnpi- 
tats of the world, to elicit the prahe of pub- 
lici>ts and statesmen among all peoples. The 
marvel of the matter is that the great instru- 
ment which we are now to consider 1ms not 
been the result ot revolution, turmoil, and 
bloodshed, but lias sprung rather from the en- 
lightenment and prog; ess of the Japanese peo- 
ple and the liberal policy mid purpose of the 
Emperor himself. The Constitution 1ms boon 
planned ami conceded by the Imperial Gov 
eminent to the people It may be called the 
voluntary contribution of the present Emperor 
to pnstoiity. IVhat had cost Europe and 
America centuries of strife has been so silently 
and peaceably accomplished as scarcely to be 
known m the process. The event is one of 
the most extiaordimiry in the history of the 
nations, especially when we remember that 
within the short space of thirty-five years 
Jnpnu has been pressed forward by the inevi- 
table logic of events, and transformed from a 
medieval State into the Sparta of Asia, the 
England of the Orient 

It omi not fail to interest the student of 
history to glance into the philosophy of the 
event, and to note the antecedents of the 
transformation through which Japan has, in a 
civil sense, so recently and miraculously passed 
Until 1854, when Japan opened her doors 
to foreign trade and intercom se under the 
armed eloquence of Ghmlian diplomacy, her 
political institutions and solitary seclusion from 
the outside world had long proved a clog to 
the wheels of national progress At that time 
we find Japan backed with a history of 
twenty-five centuries, during which the Im- 
perial throne had been occupied by the same 
dynasty; but for the past eight centuries the 
Shogun, or, as he is called abioad, the Tycoon, 
had, by hereditary right, usurped the sover- 
eign powers of the Empire, and exercised a 
despotic sway over tho three hundred feudal 
lords who occupied the whole country. This 
Feudal system, with all its attendant evils 
arising out of local strife and jealousy, bad 
thus far made a united national movement 
towards progress an impossibility. 

Except limited relations with the Chinese, 
the Coronas, the Siamese, and the Dutch, the 


Japanese lmd had no intercoms with the out- 
side world Perhaps tins do term mat ion of 
ncm-iute ico mve lirid been ^lengthened by the 
rash and insolent acts of Ibe Jesuit priests and 
then native follower*, who had alairned and 
tmgcLcd the Shogun by then political intrigues, 
leading hi in, in the .sixteenth century, to ex- 
pel and exterminate them by force. This lm f l 
greatly increased the antipathy again ft fi>r- 
oigncrs in general, and against Christianity in 
particular, so that that faith was prohibited 
under tlie severest penalties. Tliu>, while the 
outride world was ablaze with the meridian 
sun of civilization, this hermit nation of the 
East was fast asleep, with bolted doors and 
drawn blinds, 

Notwithstanding this pitiable state of 
ailiiirs, the Japauese nation was do&tmed soon 
to aw like with freshened vigor. Behind the 
dark clouds winch bung over the Japanese 
Islands thirty-five years ago, there lay a new 
era fraught with genus of great possibilities. 
These seeds of the future acre : First, the edu- 
cated intellect of the people; second, the 
national characteristic, of unselfishly assimilat- 
ing the higher and bettor civilizations with 
which they came into contact; and third, the 
logic of events, which pushed aside the shad- 
ows and let in the dawn. Let us look briefly 
flt each of these elements tending in common 
to the creation of the new era. 

1. The Japanese people, noted fur their 
polished manneis, bad lmd for centuries a civ- 
ilization of their own. Literature and the fine 
arts were carried to a high order of perfection. 
The study of the Chinese classics, which re- 
quired the mastery of several thousand char- 
acters, strengthened the retentive faculties of 
mind, while the study of mathematics and 
the subtle philosophy of Confucius and Men- 
cius developed the logical faculties in the 
highest degree. Thus while Japan was yet 
far behind Christendom in science and the 
useful arts, she was fully their equal in the 
education of mind; that is, in the development 
of the mental faculties. It is safe to say that 
thiity-five years ago the law of heredity and 
the process of discipline lmd bequeathed almost 
the same aptitude to the Japanese brain ns to 
that of the European. Nothing was 'wanting 
in the Japanese mind but a hint from others. 
Even n quick glance into the civilized world 
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abroad was siiflicien t to break the ancient 
habit, and to excite a passion for going forth 
into the new avenues of Western civilization. 

2. The national characteristic of the Jap- 
anese people, quick to cast away old traditions 
and pi ej ud ices at tlie sight of a now and better 
thing, was another force that brought about 
the present form of government. This spirit 
had already been manifested in the ancient 
history of Japan, when Buddhism 'and the 
teachings of Confucius weie introduced with- 
out causing any serious international commo- 
tion. With this same spirit the Japanese now 
owgRii the arduous task of assimilating their 
institutions and civilization with those of the 
Christian State* of Europe and America. 

3. The events which brought about the 
change are numerous, but the most important 
of them was the establishment of treaty rein- 
tiona with the Wp&tern Powers, beginning in 
1354. About this time a small hand of loy- 
alists, becoming discontented with the Tycoon's 
method of government, found ft particular 
cause of offense in his action in concluding 
treaties with the Western Powers without ob- 
taining the Imperial sanction. Consequently, 
under the batmens of a loyal, anti-foreign mid 
anti- Shogun party, they gathered an invincible 
force. A short and decisive civil wav ensued, 
in which the loyalists enrne out victorious. 

The Shogun tendered Ins resignation in 
1868. The govern mental powers were re- 
stored to the bands of the "Emperor. The 
Feudal system wu* abolished by an Imperial 
edict, thereby breaking clown the double barri- 
ers between the Crown anil its subjects, and 
uniting the latter in patriotic devotion to their 
country. Notwithstanding the former resolve 
of the loyalists, the new Government, began 
its career with amicable relations with the 
foreign Powers, ratifying the treaties nmdo by 
the Tycoon. Foiirtecu years 1 experience of 
interaouise with the Western nations lmd 
taught the Government and people of Japan 
to respect them and admire their civilization 
The Wind hatred of the former days wmj soon 
changed into an intelligent respect Even the 
Christian religion was now toleiated, and the 
U-over ament and people united in an eager 
solicitude to introduce into Japan the sciences, 
useful arts, and political institutions of Chris- 
tendom. 
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Those who took the most prominent part 
in the civil war were chiefly young men of no 
hereditary rank ov title; and after the resto- 
ration, personal merit and intellectual worth 
alone, and not titled imbecility, beenmo tlio 
ruling influence of the Empire. The terri- 
tories which bad been occupied by^tbo Feudal 
Lords were now divided into piefectures, and 
the prefects, who were directly under the con- 
trol of the Minister of the Interior, were ap- 
pointed by the Emperor from among the 
young men referred to above. A Bonvd of 
Imperial Council was formed, and in this, as 
well as in less important posts of government, 
we see the same elements of youth and re- 
generation* This work brought in the dnvm 
of the new cm from which Japan dates her 
revival and progress. 

On the 6 ili of April, 18G8, the ISmpeimv 
under ontli, proclaimed blink a Deliberative As 
scmhly should ho formed, and that all metis 
mes of state he henceforth determined accoi cl- 
ing to public opinion ; that the old customs 
and usages, detrimental to progress, should he 
abolished ; that impartiality and justice should 
be the fiitme criteria of public action; nncl 
that intellect and learning should he sought 
throughout tho world in order to establish the 
foundations of the Empire on rational nnd 
enduring principles. 

The Emperor faithfully kept his pledges. 
In 1875 the Genro-in, which is n land of 
Senate, was established to deliberate upon tho 
laws of tho Empire. In 1878 Local Assem- 
blies were organized in every piefectmo, con- 
sisting of members elected by the people 
under cerium property qualifications. These 
assemblies meet once every year to consider 
and give approval to matters 1 elating to local 
taxation and k inched subjects. 

On the 12th of October, 1881, the Emperor 
issued a proclamation m the following general 
terms 

" Whereas, ue have long had it in view Iocs* 
tuhlitih gradually a constitutional government, 
and whereas, it was with tins object in view 
that we have already established the O<mvo»m 
and Local Assemblies; therefore, wo hereby 
declare that we shall, in the year 1800, estab- 
lish ft Diet, in order to carry into full effect tho 
determination we have announced. And we 
charge our faithful subjects hearing our coin- 
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missions tu make, in tl\e nieautimo, all neces- 
sary preparations to that end.” 

The enterprise went steadily forward. In 
1885 a responsible Ministry was formed, and 
this was followed, in 1888, by the establish- 
ment of a Privy Council. These successive 
stops towards the cy cation of a constitutional 
form of government were but the tangible 
manifestation of an unseen revolution which 
bad taken place in the mind of the Japanese 
people. This revolution was greatly promoted 
by the reports of numberless commissions sent 
abroad by the Government to investigate the 
existing institutions of Japan ; by the senti- 
ment of a thousand students who, receiving 
education in foreign lands, brought home not 
only the arts and sciences of the West, but 
also the liberal ideas of lepLeseutative govern- 
ment ; by the incitements of popular education 
and the diffusion of higher learning at home ; 
by the establishment of a great university and 
hundreds of high-schools; by the vast circula- 
tion of newspapers ami periodicals, four hun- 
dred in number, filled with the advocacy of 
free institutions; by copious translations into 
Japanese of English, French, and German 
authors; and finally, by introducing railroads, 
telegraphs, steamers, banking and postal sys- 
tems, etc., which, combined with the influx of 
tlm most ingenious inventions and articles of 
trade, proved an effective means of dispelling 
anti-foreign prejudices from the minds of the 
common people. 

Let ns now examine the major provisions 
nnd principles of the New Imperial Constitu- 
tion. It is an instrument consisting of seven 
Chapters and soventy-six Articles, nnd is re- 
markable for its comprehensiveness and the 
display of statesmanship manifested in its 
composition. 

Chapter First defines the Emperor and his 
relations to civil society. He is sacred and 
inviolable. He oxercises the rights # of sov- 
ereignty according to the Constitution, and 
executes the legislative enactments, with the 
consont of the Imperial Diet. He sanctions, 
promulgates, and enforces the laws. Ho con- 
vokes, opens, closes, and prorogues the Im- 
perial Diet, and dissolves the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In times of emergency, when 
the Diot is not in session, ho issues ordinances 
to take a temporary effect, but to be approved 


or rejected at the ensuing FesJon of the 
He has the supreme command of the anny 
and navy, and determines their organization, 
nml peace stnn ding. He declines war, makes 
peace, nnd concludes treaties. He determines 
the organization of the different lira nolle* of 
administration, and the tulai'ies of all civil 
and nnlitaiy officers, and appoints and dis- 
misses the same from service. 

Chapter Second defines the righto and du- 
ties of subject*. No Japan e>e subject shall 
be ancsted, detained, tried, or punched, uu- 
lc?-s according to law, and by the judges de- 
termined by law. 1 Except in the cn^es pro- 
vided in the law, lib* home shall not be entered 
or searched without bis consent, and the se- 
crecy of letters shall remain inviolable, a* aho 
the rigid of pioperty. The freedom of re- 
ligious belief is secured, and within the limits 
of law the citizen shall enjoy the liberty of 
speech, of writing, of publication, of public 
meeting ami association, mul also the right of 
petition. Ho is amenable to service in the* 
army and navy, and also to the duty of pay- 
ing taxes He may hold civil or military 
offices equally, according to qualifications de- 
termined in law T and by ordinances. 

Chapter Third i elates to the Imperial Diet. 
The same consists of a House of Peers and a 
House of Representatives The former is 
composed of the mcmheis of the Imperial 
family, of the nobility, and of persons nom- 
inated by the Emperor; and the latter, of 
members elected by the people. 1 The Diet 
shall be convoked every year; but when urgent 
necessity arises, the body may be called in ex- 
traordinary session. Every general law re- 
quires tbo consent of the Diet, and Loth 
Houses must vote upon yiojtls of law sub- 
mitted to them by the Government; and each 
House may itself initiate of law. 

1 The student of History con but he imjDrcsscd 
with the almost perfect identity of this clause 
with the opening paragiaph of Magna Oharta 
Nullus Ubei homo capia\nr t etc. “Ku freeman 
shad bo soiled or distiessefl or imprisoimd, etc., 
nor will wo,” Faith King John, "piocced against 
him except by the judgment of his peers, and in 
accordance with the law of the land.” 

*In the law of election, among other qualifica- 
tions for the electors and eligible peiflons, the- 
payment of direct national taxes of not less than, 
fifteen yen per annum is icquired. 
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tifcich is nlfeo empowered to make i epic -out a- 
tioiiH to the Government ;!*■> to law>, 01 upon 
auy other subjects Except upon demand 
of the Government, or by resolution nf the 
Housb, the deliberations of both Hoiw^ *hnll 
he public Each House may present addresses 
to the Emperor, and may receive petitions 
presented by subjects, No inenibci o( either 
House shall be held lesponrible, outside of his 
respective chamber, for any opinion uttered 
or for any vote given in the The 

members of both Houses shall, during the ses- 
sion, bo free from arrest, unless with the con- 
sent of the House, and except in cases of fla- 
grant delicts, or of offenses connected with a 
state of internal commotion or with xnne for- 
eign trouble. The Ministers of State and the 
Delegates of the Government may at any time 
take seats and speak in either House 

Chapter Fourth prescribes the duties and 
functions of Ministers of State and Privy 
Councilors. The Ministers of State give ad- 
vice to the Emperor, and are responsible there- 
for, and all lawn, Imperial ordinances, and re- 
scripts of whatever kind, require the counter - 
signature of a Minister of State. The Privy 
Council shall, when consulted by the Emperor, 
deliberate and give advice upon important 
matters of state. 

Chapter Fifth regulates the judicature, 
which is exercised by the Courts of Law, ac- 
cording to law, in the name of tho Empmor. 
Proper qualifications are necessary for the ap- 
pointment of judges; and they shall not be 
deprived of their position unless by criminal 
sentence or exemplary punishment, the rules 
for which shall be determined by law. Except 
in cases prejudicial to peace aud order or pub- 
lic morality, trials and judgments of courts 
shall bo conducted publicly. 1 All matters that 
fall within the competency of a special court 
shall be especially provided for by law. No 
suit at law which relates to rights alleged to 
have been infringed by illegal measures of the 
executive authorities and coming within the 
competency of the Court of Administrative 
Litigation, especially established by law, shall 

i The reader cm but note that causes involving 
public morality may be heard in judicial pesrion, 
that is, with closed doois— ft provision hy which 
the sluice-gates of scandal and indecency are 
effectually shut down. 

N, — Vol, 4— '5° 


lie judicially eogrii/ed by the Common Courts 
of Law, 

Chapter Sixth trout* of the finance. A 
new K'hoine ot taxation, or any scheme modi- 
fying the existing vatu*, Au\W be rleterini nod 
by law, but nil administrative fees or other 
1 even ues having the niituie of compensation 
fur public mjvvicg me exceptional. New na- 
tional loans mpuie the consent of the Diet, 
as doe* also the annual Budget; mid all ex- 
penditure overpaying the nniount provided in 
the Budget shall subsequently require the np- 
pioval of the Diet. Except in the cn<-e of a 
necessary increase, the expenses of the Im- 
perial House shall be defrayed out of the 
national treasury according to the existing 
scale already e'-tahlnhed. Those expenditures 
which by the Constitution are determined by 
the Erupeior, and such ns tuny have arisen by 
the effect of law, and Pitch as appertain to the 
legal obligations of the Government, shall be 
neither rejected nor reduced by the Diet with- 
out the concurrence of the Govern meut. A 
sinking fund against expenditures may lie re> 
quired of the Diet hy the Government for a 
determinate number of veaia, in order to meet 
special emergencies. When the Diet has not 
voted on the Budget, or when the Budget haa 
nut been formulated for the year, the Govern- 
ment shall follow the Budget of the preceding 
year. In case of urgent necessity, for the 
maintenance of public safety, and when the 
Diet can not he convoked, the Government 
may take all needed financial responsibilities 
by means of Imperial ordinances subject to the 
approval of the ensuing session of the Diet. 
Every final account of finance, verified and 
confirmed by the Board of Audit, shall bo 
submitted to the Diet for approval. 

Chapter Seventh covers all supplementary 
provisions, Amendments to the Constitution 
shall he submitted to the Diet in a projel by 
Imperial older, and their adoption requires a 
vote of two- thirds of not less than two-thirds 
of the wliolo number of members. No modi- 
fication of the Imperial House-Law shall he 
required to be submitted to the deliberation of 
the Diet; nor can an) F provision of the Con- 
stitution be modified by the Imperial House- 
Law. 

Such is au outline of that remnrkable or- 
ganic structure which the Emperor and Japtu 
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neso state sin on have piovidod for the future 
government of the Empire . 1 Taking into cun- 
sideiation the rgp id pi agreed which the country 
has made in the past tin eo decades, it appeal s 
that the Constitutional fimne ju^L adopted is 
hut the logical fruit of national giowtb and 
expulsion. Ei oni tlie peculiar aptitude of the 
Japanese to a^iinihite their thoughts, nnumei-, 
and civilization to thn^e of (liristoudmn s\c 
may \udl lm confident that tins Jii*t-bmn of 


eyeing in the reasonable demands oi Japan, 
slmll Jihei ato her fjom tho iron chains ot the 
unjust ti ratios whounvith they have bound 
liei limbs. 

In all events, the Japan of the piesent day 
is no longer the Japan of the past. The iul- 
ihni h nw*iko, Activity and • pmgic-s me 
displayed on eveiy lmnd. The frugality 
and indushy of the people have astonished 
Western ceonomnw ; and the mmnlisN of 
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JOu i opo and America. have been 
conMinincd to acknowledge tho 
fjocial vntucs — the eoinlesy, tlie 
xc^peetiul nuiunois, llu> dignified 
demeanor, the fcinceJity, the modi st 
ambition to know mid to he— of the 
Japan pmi xaee. The ocltmulioiml 
piogie&s of the people lim been a 
matte v of wonder; i\n<l the lendi* 
ne^s with winch they accept the 
new because it is better, ami dis- 
card the old because it is inferior, 
bus excited the emulation and 
pricked the conscience of tho 
Western peoples to tlie extent of 
revealing to them a nioinl delect, 
of the existence of which in them- 
selves they lmd not been pievioudy 
awmo. 

Tlie outgoing to distant lands 
of semes of the liesfc young men of 
the eountiy; the privation and 
social emlmi nist-mcn K which ail 
such ohoeiinlly undo go to do 
end that they limy gather iho 
ti ensures of fmeign learning, the 
fruits of foieign difeciplme; the 
cheerfulness with which the aged 
pnientf, of such give up theii sons to 
] aside for yenis among &ti lingers, 


civil liberty on Asiatic soil will grow mighty 
by its lCgeueiating vigor, and permanent by 
its adaptation to the needs of the people. 
But this can he fully realised only when 
the States of Euiope and America, ficrpii- 

7 Thn foiegoing account and analysis of the 
new Impel mi Constitution of Japan Imvc been 
lumibhed to the author by the llonmabUi Aiiuaio 
Snto, of Washington City Mr Snto is Societal y of 
the Japanese Legation to the United States, under 
His Excellency, Mane tints a Matsu, Envoy Kxtia- 
t>rdinary and Minister Mom potential y of Urn lm- 


mul tho piido w r ilh which (hey wel- 
come them borne when their education is com 
ploterl, — all show conclusively tluil a better 
epoch has dawned, and that NiAV Japan 1ms 
opened with* all her gates to the huelifjing 
sunbeams of a higher civilization, 

penal Japanese Majesty. The fiuta piCHCiited, tho 
outlines of the discussion, and the lmget pait of 
the malposition me the wuik of Mr Sato, whoso 
fn mil airily with themibjeit cun not bo fjonbhd 
The audio! has hin^elC oxAinined a copy in Phi- 
glish of the new Constitution, and thus verified 
Mr. Rati» r H ]>icmmlation of Lljo mdijcet. 
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U8TRALIA is another of 
thn-c great countries 
winch 1ms been levoaled 
to the conseiou^ncM of 
mankind within the pics- 
cut century. It is, how- 
ever, out of oil analogy 
Empires, which we have 
been considering m the two piece ding chap- 
ters. The naLion, instead of going hack in Us 
origins to baibarism, furnishes one of the best 
examples of a transplanted civilization. Like 
the United States of Ameiica and Canada, 
Aushnliabas had a phenomenal, ratlier than 
an evolutionary, development It was as 
though a new natiou should he trauspoited in 
a fleet, and set down in a distant cjimrter of 
the globe hitherto unoccupied, except by a 
weak, timid, and sparse population of savages* 
History is thus able to put her hand under the 
bottom and beginning of things, and it is likely 
that the great Australia of the ages to come 
will he more perfectly known, from a histor- 
ical point of view, than any other nation and 
country of like extent. 

We may well follow this line of reflection, and 
assert that States and nationalities, constituted 
as Australia hns been, have a great advantage 
in this: That they are the work of right rea- 
son and rational adaptation, rather than the 
rude and approximative experiments of luilf- 
barbarism struggling to icach the light. It 
need not surprise the reader to bo informed 
tlmt the current political, social, and civil or- 
der presented in Australia lias many features 
which the oldest and wisest nations of the 
world are coining to imitate and adopt, simply 
because they have been the product of right 
reason applied to the affairs of men. The 
ripest experiences, political and otherwise, of 
Great Britain lmvo been employed in giving 
form and consistency to the institutions of 
Australia. There 1ms thus been opportunity 
for doing the work us if de novo . No imped- 
iment 1ms existed to the freo exercise of the 
highest judgment of the English-speaking race 
in constructing this new Australian fabric, 


which h suuiccly older than the life of a vet 
eran. Such has been the .succe>s of the insti- 
tutions ami method* of the country that we 
have lived to *ue the United States cif xVmeriea 
boggling m the dink and laying hand on the 
Australian bulla t-^y stem in a means of defense 
against the* political corruptions cultivated and 
police ted by the descendants of the Puritans I 
hi our own country the coining of Austra- 
lia into the English-speaking sisterhood of na- 
tions has boon gladly welcomed. Notwith- 
standing (he remoteness of the countiy and 
the unfortunate ci re u instances under which its 
society was at first piojected, wo have felt for 
the Australians a sympathy similar to that 
which, in the lust quarter of a century, ha9 
drawn so strongly together the American and 
the Canadian peoples. This disposition was 
encouraged and developed not a little by the 
part taken by Australia at our Centennial 
Exhibition, of 1876. The visitor at that great 
assembly of nations and aggregation of arts 
and industries had not strolled far adown the 
magnificent avenues of display until lie dis- 
covered tlmt Australia had remembered the 
jubilee of American independence, The flocks 
on her hill-sides had contributed their mag- 
nificent fleeces to surprise the Western nations. 
The Argonauts of the South Pacific were 
home again with the richest of ti ensures! 
Here stood an obelisk of phantom gold, show- 
ing in cubic inches the quantity of real gold 
taken from the mines of New South Wales 
since 1851. Here were bais of New Zealand 
liu and blocks of coni; sections o-f beautiful 
timber and cocoons of silk ; ores of antimony 
and copper; native wines and heaps of pre- 
cious stones Excellent photographs of the 
principal Australian cities and scenery added 
much to the interest of the exhibit, and the 
observer passed’ on, realizing the fact tlmt the 
Island Empire of the South Pacific had become 
one among the powers of the earth. 

Is it mi Island? or is it a Continent ? Here 
is a coast-line embracing a circuit of eight 
thousand miles, Here is an area scarcely less 
thau three million square 1 miles in extent. 
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IFcre i*} a tcnitorinl capacity — a variety and 
eomptns of territorial oondifcioiv — sufficient for 
the development of one of the most powerful 
nationalities on the globe. AH the civilizing 
forces in Europe might here find room for ex- 
ercise, and a population equal to one-fifth of 
all the inhabitants of the earth would hardly 
be uncomfortably compressed within the.se 
ample borders. 

It belongs to geography, wither Burn to an 
outlino of general history, to present the phys- 
ical character and potencies of Australia. Su f- 
fiee it to say that only the Australian coasts 
and coast-lands lmve been thoroughly ex- 
plored In the interim 1 vast regions are ns 
yet but partly known. In general the central 
districts consist of a table-land of moderate 
elevation, with small mountain van gen vising 
here and there. In many parts the plain 
sinks into valleys and swamps, sometimes fer- 
tile, but more frequently of a sandy and 
rather unproductive soil. In some regions 
desert tracts arc found, where only the poor- 
est species o£ vegetation can exist. Passing 
towards the coasts, however, the traveler on* 
teis more fertile districts, and his eye is 
greeted with soiiiia of the most beautiful scen- 
ery in the world. 

Those parts of Australia which have been 
most fully made known to Europe nr© the 
eastern and south-eastern portions. Tins region 
has been thoroughly explored and surveyed. 
The eastern const lias mountain ranges of con- 
siderable magnitude. The principal mountains 
of these ranges are known ns the Australian 
Pyrenees and the Oram plan Hilis p which ox tend 
eastward aucl westwawl from Melbourne, The 
highest mountains of the whole continent are 
along the eastern coast, and are known as the 
Australian Alps, the loftiest peak of which 
rises to a height of more than seven thousand 
feet. North of the range just mentioned, and 
to the west of Sydney, stretches the range 
caffod the Blue Mountains, some of the sum- 
mits of which mo over four thousand feet in 
height. The Liverpool range is still further 
to die north, and in this group lit. Sea View 
lise-s six thousand feet above the level of the 
deep. 

Of the river* of Australia, only a frw are 
navigable. The streams of the country differ 
much in character from those of Europe, The 


Australian rivers, even when bank full of water, 
suddenly sink away and disappear in some 
quicksand or marsh. Their volume is thus 
wasted for purposes of navigation ; nor is the 
country much irrigated by their waters In 
some cases, however, the opposite is true. 
The Murray is six hundred miles in length, 
and is a lasting stream, from its source, in the 
Australian Alps, to its mouth, in Lake Alex- 
andrian. A few other livois have the same 
character, but by fur the greater number run 
dry in summer, and contribute little to the 
agricultural and commercial benefit of the 
country. 

As it respects the Australian lakes, they are 
far less extensive and beautiful than those of 
Europe and North America. The former par- 
take rather of the character of swamps than 
of true lakes. The most extensive of such 
bodies of water lie in a group northward from 
Spencer Gulf The largest of these is Lako 
Gyro, and tho second in size is Lake Torrens, 
which extends from north to south about one 
hundred and forty miles. In u south-easterly 
direction aie several smaller bodies of fresh 
water, known as Gregory Lakes. Lake Guild- 
ncr, lying to the west of Lake Torrens, is of 
about the same extent as Lake Jiyro, but its 
waters are so brackish ns to make it ft sea- 
lagoon rather than a lake. 

The nlinmta of Australia may be defined in 
general terms as hot and dry. These quali- 
ties, however, are leas marked in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other parts of tho 
continent lying south of tho thirtieth piuiillcl, 
than in the districts adjacent to and nortli- 
waid of the Tropic of Capricorn. In these parts 
the heat is very oppressive, and it is doubtful 
whether, in tho larger portions of Queensland, 
North Australia, and West Australia, Euro- 
pean civilization will over flourish. 

But in Victoria and Now South Wales and 
the mountainous parts of Queensland, as well 
as to the west about the Gulf of Spencer, the 
country is healthful and the Emopean consti- 
tution ns vigorous as in Franco and Sou them 
Germany. The variations of temperature mid 
the irregularities in rain-fall are very groat. 
Tn some places the meieury Inis been known 
to fall ns much ns [10° V. m half an hour; and 
\t is said that, from noon until midnight, a 
range as great as i)9 Q has been recorded, 'Hip 
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Etiius along the south const nrc frequently of 
the tropical diameter, so violent as to be de- 
scribed as deluges and water-spouts. 

If we turn to the animal life of Australia, 
we do not find a great extent or variety. The 
carnivorous beasts me not so great .or numer- 
ous as might bo expected from the diameter 
of the continent The most formidable beast 
of prey is an animal of the dog hind, called 
the dingo. Lake wolves, the dingoes roam 
about in packs, and attack Hocks of sheep and 
goats. Iv urn inants and pachyderms aie not 
found native in the country, Ili mm branch 
of animal life, however, Austuiha is remark- 
able. Marsupials Abound. Of these the most 
conspicuous example is the kangaroo. A 
small variety of the same species is called the 
wallaby. The opossum also abounds, and a 
variety of this species, called the dying opos- 
sum, or petjumn, is frequently met with. Still 
another variety of pouched animals, culled 
the il asylums, is common in certain districts. 
Another group of animals peculiar to Austra- 
lia arc the mono-tmnata , of which the two 
leading examples are the porcupine ant-eater 
and the ornithorhyncus. 

The Australian birds are for the most part 
identical with those of Europe and Africa. 
Eagles, iiilcons, and owls are common. Bar- 
rote of brilliant feather and birds of paradise 
are met with m almost every forest- The 
Austral i au reptiles are neither numerous nor 
formidable. The serpents are by no means 
comparable in size and venom with those of 
Asia, Africa, and South America Of the 
insects, several species have a poisonous bite, 
and the scorpion, oentipedo, and even the 
spider, are to be dreaded by the traveler. 

It is, however, in the world of vegetation 
that Australia most displays her varied fe- 
cundity. The coil linen t is said to possess 
more than eight thousand species of plants; 
mid the strnngo thing is, that of these varieties 
of vegetable life, about nine- tenths are not na- 
tive to any other part of the world. There 
me said to be more than a hundred varieties 
of the myrtle peculiar to Australia, and of 
this genus the trees not infrequently rise to 
the height of two hundred feet. The species 
of the acacias nvo equally numerous and im- 
portant. Of the cone-boaring family, the lead- 
ing varieties are the cedar and the cusuurina. 
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The palm is infrequent, but the arborescent 
fern, with its splendid branches ten or twelve 
feet in length, attracts the delighted attention 
of tli j traveler. Nor .should failure be made to 
mention the beautiful giant lily, the remark- 
ubb tea- tree, the stench- plant, and the kauga- 
roo-grass, so high as to conceal a horse and rider. 

In grains and fruits, Australia U moder- 
ately — in some parts abundantly — productive. 
Perhaps Victoria, New South Wales, and 
South Australia yield ns fine crops of wheat 
ns any other countries in the world. The 
gardens ore especially fine, and almonds, figs, 
apricots, melons, grapes, apples, pears, plums, 
and quinces are produced m immense quan- 
tities, sufficient not only for home consump- 
tion, but for foreign maikets. 

In lier mineral wealth, Australia may be 
ranked among the licliesfc countries uf the 
world. Gold is, or 1ms been, found in such 
quantities as to be equaled only m tho mines 
of California. The Australian gold is gener- 
ally found mixed with quartz and pipe-clay, 
sometimes with sandstone and white and blue 
earths It is not yet known how great in ex- 
tent the Australian gold-fields are. Until 
recently the richest of the mines have been in 
the Bathurst District, in the northern part of 
New South Wales, and in the north-western 
regions of Victoria. Of late, however, the 
mining interests have turned to the Gy tuple 
diggings, in Queensland. No mines have sur- 
passed in occasional discoveries those of Bal- 
larat, where lumps of gold lmve been found 
weighing from twenty-eight to a hundred and 
thirty -six jmunds. 

The Australian mines differ greatly from 
those of California in this, that in the latter 
the precious metal is generally distributed iu 
veins and strata that may sometimes be traced 
for a great distance, while in the Australian 
deposits the gold is scattered in separate par- 
ticles cm the surface and through the soil and 
sand. The aggregate quantity of the piecioua 
metal taken from the mines of Australia, and 
added to the wealth of Great Britain, has been 
enormous; nor aic there good grounds tor ap- 
prehending that the supply is yet in any dan- 
ger of exhaustion. After tlio jold -mines, may 
be mentioned those of copper at Jiumv-Bum 
and in other places, as well ihe rich deposit 
of tin, lead, silver, and precious atones. 
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The prim ill vc — perl nips indigenous peo- 
ple of Australia appeal to be a nice distinct 
irom tho^ii inhahiling oilier quarters of the 
globe. At least tins typo of mankind bus 
been fount I only in the Australian Islands, in 
New Guinea, New IlebudcH, Now Caledonia, 
nnd the Solomon Elands, The color of thin 
strange specie-* of barbarians U black, ranging 
in hue from what may be called a biown- 
black to ebony. Thu hair of the Australian 
natives is as crisp as tlmt of the negro, but is 
true hair, not woo!. The general phydogomy 
is more pleading and human than that of most 
of the African hikes. The Australian face is 
fairly well developed. The nose moderately 
high, and tho lip« by no moans so gross and 
protuberant as those of the negro. 

In intellectual capacity, moreover, the 
native Australians arc fully equal or superior 
to those of tbo other aborigines. They readily 
adapt themselves to the manners and usages 
of civilized life Their native customs, how- 
ever, are rude and barbarous. It appear, s 
that they knew not the use of firo until made 
acquainted with the same by foreigners. 
They built no luds in their original state, but 
were satisfied with u rude barricade of bark, 
set up at an angle and rudely propped, between 
themselves and the wind and rain- Their food 
was eaten raw; and since the introduction of 
cooking the method is to dig a hole in. the 
ground, kindle therein a fire, throw in the 
slain animal whole, and cover it over with 
earth until the work m done. 

In the remote districts the natives go entirely 
naked, but in proximity to the European col- 
onies the sense of shame has suggested a rude 
covering of sheep-skins and blankets The 
native weapons aie the speai, the club, and 
the boomerang. The first of these the natives 
hurl with great precision to a distance of sev- 
enty or eighty yards, and the last, becomes a 
dangerous missile in the savage but experi- 
enced hands of them that throw it. 

As a rule, the disposition of the native 
Australians is more pacific and less vindictive 
than that of most other savages. The various 
tribes have their feuds and wars, and this cir- 
cumstance, ns in the case of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, has tended to reduce their num- 
bers. At the present day it is estimated that 
there are not more than fifty thousand of the 
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aborigines in (lie whole continent. IJko most 
other bai Imriaiis, they are greatly addicted to 
dunk, and tin 1 drunken habit has .struck a 
ihhd blow at tho vitality of (bn nice. 

Socially, the native Australians arc pnlyg 
a mbts. Their niniringo ceremony consists 
merely in the carrying oil of the bride by tbo 
bridegroom. LVuImps she consents; perhaps 
she does not; but hei losihtnnco is of no avail. 
A belief in lmmmtality prevails, and this fur- 
nishes a basis for the theory that the Kinopenns 
who lmvo taken profession of Australia arc tho 
reanimated voids of the native Muck* The 
natives have (lie common vice of savagery — in- 
dolence; ami the foreign colonists have great 
difficulty in inducing thorn to work, There 
can he lUtle doubt that the aboriginal Aus- 
tralians arc in a process of extinction, and 
that in the presence of English civilization 
they will soon fade into nonentity. 

It is not tho purpose in this connection to 
give more than a cursory sketch of tho civil 
and political history of Australia. Tho coun- 
try first be came known to Europe in the curly 
part of the seventeenth century. Ifyforn this 
limo vug no and indefinite traditions had ox- 
isfced of lands seen and heard of by nnvigatois 
in tho Sou tli Pacific. A Portuguese map, 
bearing the date of 1542, has an outline of a 
land in this region that may have boon seen 
by him who draw the chart. It is commonly 
agreed, however, that tho actual discovery was 
made by the Dutch ship Ihiyfhen , in lfiOfi. 

This vessel, on its way from Java* sailed 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria, whoro a portion 
of the crew went ashore, and some were killed 
by tho nntives. Ton years later, (lap tain 
Dirk Hartog, in tho ship Concord > traced a 
portion of the north-western coast of the con- 
tinent. Then followed an epoch of discovery 
and exploration under the auspices of tho 
Dutch. In the year 1064 the continent ie- 
ccived tho name of New Holland. Tluri* 
years later the Swan Uiver was ascended and 
its banks explored. In lfifll), Captain Dumpier, 
in the ship Roebuck, traced tho north-west 
coast of (ho continent, being the first English- 
man who had visited Australia. It was not, 
however, until 1770 that tho famous Captain 
Cook landed in tho sou thorn part of tho 
iSnnd and gave names to some of the heath 
lands. Soon afterwards Captain Howe hoisted 
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Llie Bt itish flag at Port Jackson, ami took 
formal possession in the mime of George III. 

The first settlement m Australia was mudo 
at Botany Bay, in New South AValcs in the 
year 1788, The Jiurne of tins famous po J ony 
was given by Sir Joseph Bunks* the botiuwst 
of the expedition, who was delighted with the 
splendid vegetation of the surrounding legion. 
The colony was a pen id establishment, the 


purpose of the British Government being to 
send thither her criminals for the full enjoy- 
ment of tli oir own lefi nod society. It was 
soon discovered, however, that the site of 
Sydney was better adapted for a settlement 
limn that of Botany Bay; and Captain Arthur 
Phillip was presently icnt out with n «quadion 
canying eight linn died and fifty convicts ns 
the (tviod-eou nVr.s 6f the new civ illation. Per- 
haps a more umiminble list of citizens was 


the modern world, 

never presented as the advanced cohort of tu 
n (nv State. 

Meanwhile, ihe work of discovery and ex- 
ploration was earned forum (1 -In 171)1, Cap- 
tiiiu Vancouver made important conti Tuitions 
to the geographical knowledge respecting the 
southern coast of the continent. In 1808, Tn.v 
mania, or Van Diemen’s Land, win selected 
us the site of annfchei penal colony. The spot 
chosen for the settle me ill 
of the hint company of 
convicts was the site of 
the present cdy of IIo- 
bait. In 1825, Queens- 
land was first colonized, 
but wan not sop ended Jrom 
"Now South Wales until 
185!). Tim Swiui Iliver 
settlement, tiro firat of 
AA r estem Australia, was 
founded in 1820, and was 
converted into a ponal 
colony. The country of 
Vicloihi, hitherto known 
ns Port Phillip, was Inst 
p&Yivn\rienlly uAnniv.ed in 
1885, but was not divided 
from New Houlh Azalea 
until July of 1,851. Honth 
Australia was settled by 
emigrant? from Great 
Biitniu in 1830. Foui 
years afterwards, Now 
Zealand was also separated 
hom New South Wales, 
and was organized as a 
distinct colony. 

Thus was the major pai t 
of the const-lino of tho 
A ustmlirineon Linen t made 
known, and in part de- 
voted to civilization. Kiiico 
the early part of Hie present century, almost 
every Year has witnessed some e libit on the pint 
of the colonial or home Government L<> explore 
the inteiior of the country. By such moans 
vast legions, hitherto unknown, have been 
travel 'led, and their physical fen Lines noted 
for tlie ml vantage of the coming Umpire. Tho 
gieut qiiCHlion, however, which has occupied 
Ihe attention of the local authorities of Aus- 
tralia 1ms been tlmt of the tmuspoiTiiLum of 
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csi imiiiais and their colon izution in the country. 
From tho first this system tended to de- 
stroy itself. As Austialia became civilized, 
the punitive character of transportation was 
abated. The place to which the criminal was 
sent was frequently better than that from 
which he was taken. Besides, many settle- 
ments were established by free colonies of 
reputable people, and these increased more 
rapidly than did the penal settlements them- 
selves. In the couise of time mi inevitable 
conflict arose between the depraved and vicious 
elements, which hud aggregated in the penal 
colonies, and the hotter classes of society. It 
was as much as tho latter, even when hacked 
by the Government, could do to keep the 
former in subjection, and the difficulty was 
constantly increased, by the arrival of new 
criminal cargoes from Gieat Britain. 

At length the free colonists set themselves 
to prevent the further transportation of con- 
victs. An Anti-transportation League was 
organized, and the attention of the home Gov- 
ernment was suddenly arrested by the outcry 
of those who wore suffering from the abuses 
of the penal system of the Empire It was 
soon discovered that either the system of con- 
vict colonization must bo abandoned, or the 
free colonies already planted in Australia be 
hopelessly given up to the vice and demoral- 
ization which grew rank in the penal settle- 
ments The sentiment against the system be- 
came overwhelming, and in 1S37 an edict was 
passed forbidding further transportation into 
New Son'L Wales. 

Tho a easure was found to be in the highest 
degree favorable to the interest of the colony, 
and an agitation was at once begun for carrying 
out the same policy in Van Diemen's Land 
It was nob, however, until 1853 that the 
abolition of penal colonics was effected in 
the hitter country. From this time forth the 
stream of emigration set in rapidly, and the 
social and political condition of the colony was 
soon transformed by the impact of a healthier 
population., 

We may now properly consider more fully 
the political development of Australia. At 
the close of the last century the whole Eu- 
ropean population amounted to scarcely n half 
million souls.* Wo have seen how, in 1788, 
the first penal station for criminals from Eng- 
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land was established, in New South Wales, 
oldest of the Australian pmvincca. This may 
be icgnr ded as tlic primitive English-speaking 
settlement of the Continent. Only eight years- 
lmd elapsed Mnce Captain Cook explored tho 
eastern const of the country. For a consider- 
able length of time the penal colony included; 
the whole population of the Port Jackson set- 
tlement. But at length a free people gatheied 
mound, and presently outnumbered those win 
had been transported. There thus came tn co- 
exist Lwo elements among the Australians,, 
those who were under punishment for theii 
misdeeds, and tho>e who had sought in tho- 
Houth Pacific n freer arena for enterpibc and 
mlventuie. The dual character of the popula- 
tion at this place, as in other qunrlei **, con- 
tinued until 1837, uben, ns we have seen ii> 
the hihfcory of Great Britain, the system of 
penal transportation whs abolished, and oppor- 
tunity given tor the expansion of the Aus- 
tralian colonists into nationality. 

Considering the character of the primitive 
population, especially that of New South 
Wales, the oldest colony, it was hut natural, 
indeed necessary, that the early Government 
should he a militaiy tyranny. For this pur- 
pose officers of the army and uavy were se- 
lected with special reference to their will, per- 
sistency, and courage. The primitive military 
Governors were Captain Arthur Phillip, Cap- 
tain Hunter, General Macquarie, and others 
of like character. At first tho principal ob- 
ject of the home Government of Great Brit- 
ain was simply to disgorge her criminal pop- 
ulation upon the unoccupied shores of a dis- 
tant island, from which the convicts might not 
return. To this there was presently added tho 
motive of improving the country. To this and 
was the convict labor directed by the Gov- 
ernors. Roads and bridges were consti acted, 
and thoroughfares carried into the interior of 
the country. In the beginning cf the third 
decade the population had reached thirty thou- 
sand, of whom about three- fourths lmd been 
at different times sent out to penal servitude. 

In the meantime, a sense of the industrial 
importance of Australia began to rise in the 
consciousness of England and the woild. Near 
the beginning of the century fin c- wo ole d sheep 
had been inti od need by John He Arthur; it 
was discoveied that the flocks multiplied and 
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tlmved beyond precedent, and. tho idea of a 
great ’wool industry began to bo entertained. 

By this time the population bad begun to 
regenerate itself. The phenomena wcie almost 
exactly identical with those mo vein on Is by 
which the primitive American society of Cal- 
ifornia recovered itself from barbarism and 
ciimc. It h a tiling of winch human nature 
is capable. Of a certainty, a colony of crim- 
inals will lmve no disposition to continue such 
wlion left to its own motions. Moreover, 
a new generation was growing up, and now 
colonists were constantly arriving, who were 
anxious that the taint of penal servitude 
eh on Id be taken away. During the Adminis- 
trations of Sir Thomas Brisbane and Sir Ralph 
Darling the sentiment in favor of autonomy 
and the restoration of political mid social vir- 
tue in the colonies gained giomul rapidly, mid 
at length a representative By stem of govern- 
ment was adopted. A Legislative Council was 
chosen, and Australia began to assert her con- 
sciousness 

Then came General Sir Richard Bourke, 
who began bis administration in 1831. A 
new impetus was given to immigration, and 
the maritime parts of New South IVales be- 
came well populated, Additional districts of 
country were taken into the terrltmy of the 
colony, and explorations were sent out into 
the interior. Parlies of adventurers pene- 
trated the country both north and south. 
The explorer Mitchell, in 1834 and 1836, 
traveled whnt was then called Gipps’s Land, 
now lucluded in Victoria. In 1838, Sir George 
Gipps succeeded to the office of Governor. 
Melbourne had risen from a group of squalid 
huts on the Ynna-Ynrm, till, in 1840, it was 
a city of six thousand inhabitants. Other 
towns also sprang into importance. Com- 
meico became free and regular Adelaide, 
in South Australia, began to rival Melbourne 
in growth and importance. Deputy governor- 
ships were established, and the colonies ex- 
panded much after the maimer with which the 
people of America have long been familiar 
from the history of our primitive settlements 
oil the Atlantic sea-board. Western Australia 
was least favorably situated and slowest of de- 
velopment; though even boro the impulse of 
immigration was felt, anil towns were planted 
ou the coast. 


TIIE MODERN WORLD. 

The j iso of A list i n I in furnishes another ex 
ample of the eoriclalmns of civilization with 
its environment. Australia is almost wholly 
devoid of harbors. On the south and houth- 
oast me several bays mid inlets of importance 
On the west Uwve me one or two considerable 
havens for ships. In the extreme north-west 
fjom the J2fi1h to the J35th nierfdmn from 
Greenwich* the const is indented with several 
important buys. Hut for the icst the whole 
sh»rc-linc> of the continent is ns .smooth ns tho 
const of California. Though the British colo- 
nists bad mi ethnic and Uadiiimiul disposition 
to commerce, the country in winch they now 
found themselves was, on tho whole, unfavor- 
able to the development of a groat merchant 
marine. At the same time the products of 
the country were of a kind to draw tho at- 
tention of tho people from tho coast. Pro- 
duction and exportation thoieforo became tho 
prevailing moods of industry. Wool-growing 
sprang into the favorite pursuit. Land, as a 
fact, became an object, first of investment, 
thou of speculation. The rapidly rising inter- 
ests of the country favored risks of investment 
and trader Tho result wns that a crisis was 
at length reached which extended from 1841 
to 1843, during which tho bubbles of inflation 
and speculation were pricked in llio usual 
manner. It was some time before the colonics 
recovered from the effects of the commercial 
disasters which wero precipitated upon the 
country. But tho population inm cased, the 
annual product of wool rose to over forty 
million pounds, and tho development of rich 
copper-mines in South Australia, all combine^ 
to bring about a revival of tiudo and the rest 
t ovation of confidence. By tho year 1851 tho 
population of New SouthWalea had increased to 
one hundred and ninety thousand* that of Vic- 
toria was estimated at sovcnty-&oven thousand, 
and that of South Australia about the same 
aggregate. 

It was in Icbrunvy of the year just men- 
tioned that the discovery of Australian gold 
was made. Before, this time Count fltv/clceki 
lmd announced tho oxistenco of gold in tho 
country, and Sir Roderick Murchison had de- 
clared from an examination of Australian 
quartz that the same was probably associated 
with gold deposits. The actual discovery was 
made at Summorlnll Greek, about twenty 
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miles north of Bathurst, in the district called 
the Macquarie Plains, Now 8011th Wales. 
The diacnvm’or was Mr. IS. Hargraves, a 
miner who had recently arrived from Cali for- 
um. ft wiu* uni until April r)v May that the 
news was disseminated, and then occurred a 


bewail to airivB, and in *a c hoit time China 
mmtiibutod lici* quota of Celestials to the rout, 
Neitlioi distance nor expense could deter the 
eager host that poured into the bir-oiF El- 
dnmdo. 

Within a year after the (hseoveiy, two linn* 



AUSTRALIAN GOLD HUSH, 1691. 


repetition *of the tre- 
mendous excitement 
which had agitated tho 
woild two y ours pre- 
viously with respect Lo 
tho discoveries in Cal- 
ifornia. The tlrflL rush 
for tho mines was from 
tho surrounding coun- 
try, and then from tho 
mow distant colonics 
of Australia. Thou- 
sands left their em- 
ployment and homes 
to gather gold, and the 
passion presently drew 
into its vortex nearly 
tho whole population. 

The nows was soon car- 
ried to Europe, and from 
distant continents the 
tideofatlvonture turned 
to tho South Pacific. 

Moan while, the dis- 
coveries extended to 
other parts of the 
country. In August of 
the flame year gold was 
found on Anderson's 
Creole, near Melbourne. 

Soon afterwards the 
magnificent gold-fields 
of Ballarat, eighty 
miles west of the last 
rnimecl discovery, were 
opened, and finally the 
mines of Sandhurst, on 
tho north, wove found. 

Still exploration and 
discovery continued until almost every colony 
and settlement had found tho precious metal. 
The copper-mines wove for the time abandoned. 
The growing flocks were left to thorns elves. 
Tho rising industrial and commercial enter- 
prises of tho country wore thrown aside as 
worthless. European adventurers and diggers 


dred and fifty thousand people had rushed tu 
Australia. The population of Victoria was at 
once doubled. The sudden abandonment of 
agriculture and the constant arrival of bomb 
grants drew upon existing resources until the 
country was drained to the very verge of 
famine! But for the arrival of supplies from 
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Kmopo multiplied thousands must have pol- 
ished iromsttu vation. Within two ypuih after 
fcho discovery, Australian impoita were multi- 
plied I on Ibid; for commoroo, as well as ad- 
venture of other kinds, luid fell the draft, and 
her ships drifted in the diieotioii of gold. 

The serial and industrial phenomena were 
almost identical with what had been witnessed, 
only a short time pieviously tu California. 
Tin* excitement brought at length its own cure. 
Alter fho first fever had run its Bourse, the 
industrial equipoise was mtoicd. Men re- 


By the events here described the whole in- 
dustrial development of Australia was mod- 
ified. The tremendous influx of population 
gave a new form and fcntuie to society. The 
political development of the colonies now went 
rapidly forward. In July of 1851, while the 
gold-fever was at its crisis, Yictoiia v»as 
erected into a separate province, frovenior 
Latrobc first held authoiity ill the new State, 
and was succeeded in turn by Sir Charles 
Iiotbam and Sir Henry Darkly. The new 
province drew to itself a great inclement of 
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ctiaw.two and panning— a wthai.i an minus 


ro vo roil tli^lp senses, awl, in pohi'bo of time, it 
dawned upon tlio excited imaginations of tlio 
ppnplfl that tlio raising of "beep was a move 
certain, ft inoro henltbful, and, withal, a hap- 
pier method of gaining 1 ichfts than even the 
golden, but outlines delusive, promise of the, 
diggings. Nevertheless, the yield of the 
precious metal was enormous, and, as wo have 
said nhovo, tlio obelisk sot up nt our Con ton- 
,,inl Exposition to fflnstmto by oubio measure 

in tho eye the moss of gold taken from the 

Austrftlinn mines up to 1876 could b« ft80U * 
Hi (hr observer by Us immensity. 


population and wealth, and if the territory 
had not been comparatively restricted, there 
can be little (loubt that Victoiia would have 
henceforth led all the Austral ian colonies. 

The great disparity in territorial extent was 
at length removed in ft measure by the cutting 
off from New South Wales, on the north, of 
the great Province of Queensland. This oc- 
Clu : „d in 1859. At tlmt time the territory 
contained only about twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. Sir George Bowen was first Gov- 
ernor, holding his office for six years, during 
which time the population of the province 
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rose to about a bundled thousand. South 
Austi alia had boon greeted into a crown colony 
as early as 1835 , and ou the 28th of Decem- 
ber iu the following year tho proviucc was 
pioclaimrd uiulcr a gum-tree. 

The heroic epoch m the primitive history 
of lm turns is that win eh embraces the period 
of exploration. The American reader will 
i cuddy loculi the poetical viei.-Mludos by which 
the clmvactcr of <mr own continent was re- 
vealed to tlui primitive futlieis. After civil- 
ization flowed westward through the passes of 
the Alleghanics, wo had another era of ad rou- 
tine. The Ohio and Mississippi Valleys weio 
traversed hy mighty luinteis, and ut length 
the ambitions of men speak mg English looked 
to the Far West. 

Much like this waa the progress — but moio 
rapid by fai — of geographical discovery and 
exploration in Australia. Hero the brave man 
who foreran tho pioneer settlements had the 
greatest of difficulties to surmount. The com 
pleted story of the adventures mid* hazards by 
which the interior regions of Australia became 
knowai to Euiopenns would fill a volume with 
subject-limiter ns full of during exploit mul 
heiuism as any in the world. Already before the 
discovery of gold tho work of exploration had 
begun. Indeed, it may ho said never to have 
ceased from the days of Dirk Haring and 
William Dumpier. For more than a century, 
however, the adventurers confined their ex- 
peditions to t lie shore. The maritime instincts 
of the Dutch and English captains were un- 
favorable to inland expeditions. Even in Few 
South Wales, founded in 1788, nothing' hut n 
strip of country about fifty miles in Inendtli, 
between the Bine Mountains and the sea, wns 
known until fully a quarter of a century after 
the establishment of colonies at Port Jackson 
and Botany Bay. 

Tiie first years of our century witnessed 
several brave but unsuccessful endeavors to 
pass the Blue Mountains, Tho precipitous 
ravines, sometimes fifteen hundred feet in 
depth, intersecting the ranges, turned back the 
traveler to the coast. Not until 1813 did ft 
company of colonists cflect a passage of the 
sum mi t and reach the valley of Fish River 
beyond. Three years afterwards Lieutenant 
Oxley carried ' a company of explores down 
A-e Lachlan River, in a north-westerly cli rec- 


tum, for ft distance of throe hundred miles. 
He afterwards descended the Macquarie to the 
debouchure of that stream into tho lagoons 
winch swallow it up Then tor n season the 
attention ot the people was drawn to (he mari- 
time exploration* and voyages along the coast* 
of West Australia. 

About tho same lime, namely > iu 182 1, a 
colony was planted on Me Lille Island in the 
North. tfouu tifterwiud- the inland region 
about the liead-wnteih of (ho Lachlan and I he 
M array was explored. In 1827, Mr. (burning- 
ham, the botauM., tmver.scd the legions on 
both slopes of the Liverpool Mon n turns, ex- 
ploring the tributaries of the Kiver Brisbane. 
By the close of tho thiid decade tho caste vu 
coast was fairly well known, and tho western 
limit of tho settlements had been considerably 
extended 

At this time the attention of the adventur- 
ous was occupied with the question ns tp whut 
became of the riveis flowing north-westeily 
and south- wes telly into the interior of tho 
continent. In 1828, Captain Charles Blurt 
was sent out hy Governor Darling to follow 
the Mncqmme llWevtn As dostbmtuin. Beat- 
ing about the marshes in which that river 
seemed to lose itself, the explorer found the 
primary streams of u new river, which he palled 
the Darling. Three years afterwards tho same 
parly traced the MniTiimhidgoe Ihroiigh I ho 
greater purl of its extent. In 1835, Bit 1 
Thomas Mitchell, accompanied hy (/mining- 
ham, reached tins Bogan River, where tho 
botanist was killed by the natives. 

Meanwhile, adventures inland liml been 
underlaken from the coast of South Austialin. 
Ft oni this region tho explorers looked almost 
due northward, nnd their ambitious vision 
stretched ns fur as the utmost limits of tho 
continent. It was along this line of endenvof 
that the interior of Austiaha was destined to 
he revealed. The first explorers in tho diico* 
tion indicated were Dr. Leiclmrdt and Mr. 
Eyre The latter Hist traversed tho whole 
coast fiom Bpenccr Gulf to King George** 
Sound. Then from the gulf he made his way 
northward to Lake Torrens, Menu while, 
Sturt continued active, and succeeded, in 
1845, in extending Ills explorations from tho 
head- waters of the Darling a great distance 
towards the interior of the continent. Now it 
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was tlmt the desert character of the inland re- 
felons bo^an to bo known. Sturt’s party was 
oblig'd to face burning winds, hot enough to 
scorch the nostrils of a camel, and to bring at 
midday a temperature of 131° P. 

By this time the northern cnu*t of Austra- 
lia hiul boon turned through its whole extent. 
The continent as far smith as the bottom of 
(lull (.Juvpon tiu in was known. In the fifth 
decade, West A list ml hi, far away from l he 
more populous eastern coast, lmd been to n 
considerable extent explored, and its chunietei 
determined. Tho Arvo wsmith, the Murcluhon, 
the ( hiseoyne, the Ash burton, and ninny minor 
ehuiuua falling inlo the Western Ocean, were 
truce cl by explorers hardly inferior in coinage 
and adventure to those who laid led expedi- 
tions ,iu other parts of the continent. 

Then eaino the discovery of gold and the 
diversion of all energies to the mines. In the 
early ycvim of the sixth decade, while the gold- 
fever wu at its height, little geographical 
knowledge was added to the common sum. 
But soon nftei wards a new epoph of discovery 
was opened. In 1858, Mr. Stuart led a com- 
pany into tlio region of the South Australian 
Lakes, and there discovered the true character 
of lliOhO waters. It was demonstrated that Eyre 
had made serious mistakes in his sketches and 
maps from the illusions of the prevalent mirage. 

By this time the civil authorities had be- 
come keenly alive to the importance of a bet- 
tor knowledge of the interior. The Assembly 
of South Australia offered a reward of fifty 
thousand dollars to tho first man who would 
traverse the continent from north to south. 
Incited by tho hope of gaining tho prize, and 
perhaps still more by his ambitions, Stuart re- 
solved to tempt his destiny by tho effort, In 
March of 18(10 ho accordingly set out from 
Lake Torrens, and reached *nc McDonnell 
range under the Tropic of Capricorn. He was 
here in tho true heart of the continent, and 
ML. Htuart will forever preserve the name of 
the exploier. lie was, however, obliged to 
turn back on reaching the 18th degree of north 
latitude, but not until lie had gained the water- 
shed from which tlio streams descended north- 
ward into the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1861, 
Stuart returned to the contest, and gained an- 
other degree to tho north, but could not reach 
the coast. 


H4D 

In Victoiia, meanwhile, a public subscript 
tion was mised for the pinjuclioti of a still 
mol e famous expedition mto the intuimr and 
tlio north I ho company was rirgatuzt r] under 
the leadership of liobeit OTI.ua Bin fee ami 
William Joliu Wills, The former w;h uii 
officer of die police, and the hitter an action- 
onior fimn the oh-ervatory of Melbourne 
Their two pnnoipal a-udanh were (hay aiul 
King Tlio expedition departed from Mel- 
bourne on the 20th of August, 18(jlJ, having 
for its destination the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The courso \ue> iir^t into tho intci mi, and 
not th ward to Lhe Burcnn oi Coopm River, 
whine a station was crihil dished, imd where 
the larger part of the company \\j, loft with 
tho supplies and equipments, limke and 
Wills, however, accompanied by King and 
Gray, mounted on camels, and struck out for 
the North-west, through & distance of tlirc& 
hundred miles of almost impartible country. 
The route lay through a desolate legion cov* 
ered with the prickly spinifex, more terrible 
to man and beast than tho worst thickets of 
thorny cactus. Reaching the 140th meridian, 
the travelers turned due north, nod succ^.ied 
in gaining lhe Fliiuleis River, which falls into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The party did not 
actually reach the coast, only lemniuing long 
enough to note, by the rising of the tide, in tha 
river, that they were in proximity with tho 
sea. They then turned back to regain their 
company on tho Barcoo. 

It was the 23d of February, 1861, when 
the return journey was under taken Tlnee of 
the party perished enmite. Gray died on the 
15th of April, On the 21st, Burke, Wills, 
and King reached the Barcoo, and found, to 
their honor, that the men had abandoned the 
place, taking the supplies with tlieml Tina 
had been done, perhaps, within, one day of th& 
arrival of the explorers; but whither the major 
company Imd gone could not be ascertained. 
Burke, Wills, and King wandered about in 
half despair until the end of June, subsisting 
on the seeds of* plants and occasional gifts 
from friendly natives found heie and there. 
At lust both Burke and Wills starved to death. 
King was rescued in September by a relief 
party sent out for the purpose. Iu comparison 
with the incidents, hardships, and dreadful 
end of the expedition, the adventurous journey 
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of our own Lewis and Clarke across the con- 
tinent seems insignificant. 

The bodies of Burke and Wills weie at 
length recovered, and the great monument in 
Melbourne now attests their last lesting-place 
The continent had been opened. Mr Stuart 
took up the •work, following the line of 
Burke's expedition to the head-wateis of the 
Adelaide of the North, and thence to the gulf. 
The Indian Ocean spread before him, and the 
character of the country through its central 
division wns henceforth revealed to mankind. 

By ibis time expeditions began to be thrown 
forward into the still unexplored regions of 
the West. In 1873, Colonel Warburton and 
Mr Go*so led an expedition into the unknown 
country westward of the central telegraph line 
which had now boon stretched from Adelaide 
and Melbourne to Port Darwin, on the north- 
ern coast. From the latter point a submarine 
cable was carried to India, and fiom India 
connection had already been established with 
Great Britain — and if with Great Britain, the 
world. Thus, by degrees, through the com age, 
the adventure, the ambition and aspirations, 
as well as the inventive genius of men and 
heroes, the gi eat continent of tho South Pacific 
has been bound in as a member of the family 
of nations and opened more fully to the civil- 
izing energies of the most enlightened races. 

Wo have now reached a point in the liana- 
tivo from which a general survey may well be 
made of the Australian States. First of these 
in older of historical development is New 
South Wales. The province is bounded on 
the north by Queensland ; on the west, by 
South Australia, on the south, by Victoria; 
and on the east, by the Pacific. It is included 
betweeu tho 28th and 38th parallels of south 
latitude and the 141st and 154th meridians 
east from Greenwich. Tho area ia approxi- 
mately three hundred and ten thousand square 
miles, being about one- tenth of the whole 
continent. The country, besides its great 
mineral wealth, has a fertile soil, a fair rain- 
fall, and other conditions favorable to agri- 
cultural production. The industrial life of 
the Stale has expanded until it includes 
almost every kind of activity peculiar to the 
pi od uc lions and trade of the temperate zones. 
The winters aro mild, and stock remains un- 
housed the year around. 

/ N.— Vol. 4-51 


01 the fauna and flora of the country 
sufficient Inis already been said in the general 
sketch of the continent. The early history of 
the province includes nearly all the primitive 
annals of Australia ; for it was here that 
European civiliviUion was first planted and 
developed Fmm a military government at 
the beginning, the colony, ns wc have seen, at 
length secured a representative government; 
and no sooner had n Legislative Council — 
constituted in part by appointment ami in part 
by election — been oiganized, than the lcvolt 
against the system of penal M?rvi tnde became 
uni vei sal, until the same was filially extermi- 
nated in 1853 

Of V fCTOniA, and of the manner in which 
the same was detached from New South Wales, 
an account has been given above. The pi ev- 
ince lies between tho parallels of 34° and 39° 
S., and extends from the 141st to the 150th 
meridian east. The greatest width is two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and the greatest extent, 
from east to west, about four hundred and 
eighty miles. The total area is 87,884 square 
miles. The coast-line is about eight hundred 
miles in extent, and 1ms several fine harbors, 
the greatest being the Bay of Fort Phillip, 
the harbor of Melbourne. 

Victoria has much the same range of cli- 
matic conditions with New South Wales, but 
the sky is clearer, tho atmosphere more salu- 
brious. Precipitation occurs in about one 
hundred and thirty days of the year. The 
winters are mild, and the summers warm and 
dry. Only once or twice since the country 
came into possession of Europeans has snow 
becu seen at Melbourne. The minerals of the 
country are extensive and rich. The gold- 
mines from 1851 to 1886 yielded a total of 
over a billion of dollars. The soil is fertile, 
and is well adapted to agriculture and grazing. 
It is here that the finest ebeep in Australia 
are found. The flocks nggiegate move than 
eleven millions of animals. The cattle are 
estimated at one and a fourth millions, and -tho 
horses at more than three hundred thousand. 

The civil government of Victoria is almost 
independent. Parliament consists of two 
houses. The Legislative Council is composed of 
forty- two members, chosen by election from the 
fourteen electoral provinces, or counties. Qual- 
ifications for voting are that the elector must 
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be twenty-one yeais of age, must hold a prop- 
erty to the value of fifty dollars, or pay taxes 
on a piopcrty having an annual value of one 
hundred and tweuty-iivo dollars, But grad- 
uates of the universities and colleges, and all 
members of the learned professions, are in 
virtue of thojact entitled to the suffrage. The 
term of office in the Upper House is six 
years, and the members receive no pay for 
their services. The Assembly is composed of 
eighty-six members, apportioned to fifty-five 
electoral distiicts. The term of service is 
three years, and the compensation in this 
House is iilteen hundred dollars a year.’ The 
qualifications of the voter in the case of Mem- 
bers of the Assembly are simply that he shall be 
twenty-one years of age, and shall comply 
with the Jaw in establishing his electoral right. 
All voting is done by ballot. The Governor 
is appointed by the Queen. Over all the acts 
of Parliament he has the right of veto, with 
the exception of certain classes of measures, 
which must be referred to the soveroign of 
the Empire, 

In the practical conduct of a /fairs the Gov- 
ernment of Victoria presents the usual polit- 
ical phenomena peculiar to the English-Speak- 
ing peoples. A single instance may serve to 
show the identity of the methods employed 
with those of the home Government of Great 
Britain and the Government of the United 
States. In 1863 an effort was made by the 
Democratic party to establish the system of 
protection for the native industries of the 
country. This party was in the ascendant in 
the Lower House, and by that body a bill in- 
corporating the protective measures was 
adopted. But the bill was rejected by the 
Upper House. Hereupon the Assembly, took 
up the de fen fed schedule and attached it to 
the Appiopriation Bill for the year, This was 
equivalent to saying, No tariff, no appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the Government. 

But the Council stood firm, and tlio Ap- 
propriation Bill was allowed to fail The an- 
nual resources of the Government were thus 
cut offhand the business of the colony had to 
1)0 tinnsacted without fuuds. The smuggle 
continued for three years. Sir Charles Dar- 
ling, the Governor, was held to be in sym- 
pathy with the Democratic party, and was re- 
called. At this, the Lower House voted an 


appropriation to Lady Bailing of a bundled 
thousand dollars The home Government, m 
18C8, provided for Sir Charles another place 
in the public service, mul the Assembly gave 
expression to their final sentiment by sending 
after him, under the head of nrreais of salary, 
au appropriation of twenty thousand dollars. 
The incident is sufficiently significant as show- 
ing the universality of the temper of British 
colonists the world over, and at the same time 
as illustrating the fact that a colonial depend- 
ency is not likely to favor the doctrine mid 
practice of Free Trade. 

The great province of Queensland lms au 4| 
approximate area of six hundred and seventy 
thousand square miles. It extends from the 
Uth to the 29th parallel of south latitude, and 
from the 138th to the 154th meridian east from 
Greenwich. The population, according to the 
latest census, somewhat exceeds three hundred 
thousand souls. The sea-line of Queensland 
is more time two thousand five hundred miles 
in extent. There i3 a plentiful distribution of 
small islands along the const, and several good 
hays and inlets. We have here leached the 
forest country of Austrp 1 ' Here, also, are 
found many rich mines of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and coal. In the coast regions the rain- 
fall reaches as high as one hundred and thirty 
inches; hut in the inland district the precip- 
itation is only one-fourth ns great. The most 
inauspicious feature of the climate is the mon- 
soon, or hot wind, out of the Australian desert. 

The gold product of Queensland is immense, 
but lms declined considerably of Jqje years. 
In 1875 more than seven million dollars of the 
precious metal were exported, against about four 
millions in 1882. Until recently agriculture 
has, in the presence of such enormous profits, 
been in a backward state. Nevertheless the 
soil is not unfavorable to such products ns 
spring from the earth. The growth of sugar- 
cane has of late years' excited much attention 
among both the European aud Chinese elements 
of the population. Many circumstances have 
operated against the wool industries in this 
part of the country, aud though the docks are 
extensive and profitable, they have not 
reached the tremendous development of those 
in other pails of the country. 

The civil government has the same general 
form as that of New South Wales and 
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Vietotia The Governor in appointed by the 
Crown, anil the Parliament i« composed of 
two elective bmn( , he&, the Legislative Council 
aiul the Assembly While in ninny respects 
Queensland is hclmid her sister provinces on 
the m#u tli, in the matter of education she has 
led the way among all the Australian com- 
in unities, Public instruction is lice, secular, 
and compulsory. Under this general plan a 
thorough system of education 1ms iumcn, under 
the pnlronagc and direction of the State ; while 
at the same time many private and denunmm- 
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tionnl schools Imvo contributed somewhat to 
the general advancement of the people. 

South Australia, since the inclusion 
there ui tli of the tciritnry on the north, for- 
merly known as Alexnndia Land, luis an area 
of over nine hundred and three thousand 
square miles. The country lies between tho 
parallels of 11° and 38° S. , and extends from 
129° to 141° enst from Greenwich The 
coast line is broken by the two laige gulfs of 
Spencer and St Vincent. The former spreads 
into the open «ea y but the latter is fairly well 


inclosed ill the mouth by Kangaroo Island. 
'Hie climate, though the country in uppioxi- 
nmte to n limitless expanse of water, is dry 
The clouds from the Indian Ocean lmv< 

| nlit'iul)'’ boon wrung out before reaching Ibis 
part of the continent. For a short distance 
from the coast there is a bare Btiflicicncy of 
rain, but the precipitation at Adelaide falls an 
low as sixteen inches per annum. 

Smith Australia was one of the first dis 
I trials of the continent to develop a mining in- 
I dustry; hut the product of the precious metals 
in tins province was never of great magni- 
tude. On the other lmml, agriculture 
hero took the lend, and to tlic piesenfc 
day the products of South AiMmlin me 
primarily agricultural The civil goveih- 
■■ ' ment of South Australia is modeled alter 
r the same plan which we have already 
■'..S described lor the other colonics. The 
1 Legislative Council consists of twenty- 
, Ml lour members, and the Assembly of fifLy- 
I two members, r cp rose n ting respectively a 
i body of electors with a piopcriy quidilb 
.j cation, and u second body without such 
restriction* After (he beginning of civil 
■ government in 1835, affairs wont badly 
\ for a season, and m 1841 the charter of 
the colony was suspended. At length, 
however, with the revival of prosperity, 
move particularly with the opening of the 
copper-mines, public credit and confidence 
, g were icstoicd, and during the fifth dorado 
,f ' there was a steady addition to tho popu- 
lation. 

With tho outbreak of the gold-fever, 
however, great numbers left South Aus- 
tralia and drifted into tho mining legion 
of the eastern provinces. For a season 
it appeared that the country m-ouml tho 
hay of St Vincent would be depopulated, But 
the necessity of feeding the miners soon drew 
upon the ngi icultuml regions, and the produels 
of South Australia were in great demand. 
There was thus a reflex draft to the west 
which presently restored the equilibrium of 
population mid tended powerfully to develop 
the natural industries of South Anal ml in 
The remainder of tho provinces of tho 
continent are still in a transitional condition. 
The gioat expansion of the civilizing forces 
lms been in the eastern and south-eastern 
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portions of the country. The exploration uiul 
colonization of the lemaniuig region has been 
at Lend eel with great difficulties, which have not 
yet been surmounted. Perhaps some of the 
widely cx I Glided desert regions of the interior 
may nevei be reclaimed, but the inaiiLnne 
distncts offer, along the whole extent of eight 
thousand miles of sea board, an inviting pros- 
pect for ad veil lure and enterprise — the found- 
ing of colonics, the planting of institutions, 
and the develop meat of States. 

We may here note the progress of Australia 
as illustrated in her principal cities. The 


about thm) miles inland, on the banks of the 
Yarra, lnit the suburbs have now extended on 
lit i th banks of the river to the sea, and cover 
the coiiit for a distance ol ten mile*. Wide 
streets, hud out at i ight unglca and well-paved, 
attest I he public 'pint of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Ifoi the city propel the census of 
1881 showed u population of sixty-five thou- 
sand eight bundled A limit the central mu- 
nicipality arc giouped fifteen suburban towns 
and villages, whose population in the total 
many times exceeds that of the city proper. 
At the present day the aggregate is doubtless 
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gicHtcst of these Jfl Melbourne, capital of Vic- 
toria, situated at the head of Bay Fort Phillip 
The history of this metiopolis of the South 
Pacific is covered in its entirety by the lives 
of men still living. It was founded in 1835 
by Captain IWIcnor, of the ship Enterprise, 
who sailed in io the Yarra, went ashore, and 
planted a village in the coast forest. The 
phot) was first called Wiflinmstown, in 
honor of William IV., but soon after* ~-ds 
received the natnfl of Melbourne, from Lord 
Melbourne, Prime Minister of England. It 
is one of the most flourishing emporiums of 
the outlying British Empire. The old city lay 


nearly four hundred thousand souls. The 
situation is picturesque and the city beautiful. 
The public buildings are of a high order. 
The Pail lament Houses, faced on the four 
fronts with freestone* have an imposing ap- 
pearance. The Treasury* the Post-office, the 
Custom -house, and the Government offices are 
only second in importance. The City Coml 
is one of the finest structures in Australia, 
having a cupola after the style of our Capitol 
at Washington. The Public Library and 
Museum, in Swanstou Street, is an edifice of 
the first order. Within me gathered not only 
the library proper, but collections cf paintings, 
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statutes, nnd casts The Umvcisily of Mel- 
bourne, while not imposing for its buildings, 
1ms beautiful gi omuls nncl excellent adapta- 
tions. In 1881 the faculty consisted of ten 
prnfiroots nnd twelve lentil rpis, and tbo at> 
tondaiice of students leached four hundied. 
Pull instruction is giveu m the aits, in law, 
in medicine, and in civil engineering The 
Exhibition building of Melbourne ia also 
worthy of note. The nave is five hundred 
feet in length and a hundred and sixty feet 
in broad tli, while tbo two annexes have each 
« depth of four hundred and sixty feet The 
Mint, elected in. 1872, ib a liaud»ome aiul im- 


city is Jess tegular than ilmL of the Victoria 
capital, and has somewhat the nppeainnce of 
nil old English town But the public edifices 
may well be moulionod with ptai*e The Ex- 
change, the Government house, riie I7niveisit) r , 
the Post-office, and the Town Hall aie nil im- 
posing fuul elegant sliuctmes Such also me 
the Pariiameut buddings, and the Tnasitry, 
the Railway Station, and the thentcia, the 
Anglican mid the Roman Catholic Cathedrals. 
The city can also boast of Hyde Park, ot 
extent of forty ncica; the Domain, of a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight acres; and the Botanical 
Garden, of thirty -eight acres. More recently 
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posing Btvuctuve. The Governor’s reside nee, 
on a h ci glit beyond the Yarra, is worthy, in 
an architectural sense, of the uses to which it 
devoted* 

Second only to Mel bourne in population 
and importance, and oldest of the Austi alitin 
cities, is Sydney, capital of New South Whies. 
A coending to the census of 1886, the population 
exceeded tlueo hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand The city lies on Iho southern shore of 
the great harbor of Port Jackson, best in 
Australia, It is about four miles from the 
entrance, and is distant fiom Melbourne four 
hundred and fifty miles. The plan of the 


the great parks, named Prince Alfred, Bel- 
more, and Moore, have been laid out, with an 
area of five hunched acres. 

Besides the University, which is modeled 
after those of England, Sydney lias St. Pants 
American College and St Jo bids College, under 
the patronage of the Roman Catholics, as uell 
ns institutions directed by the Piesbyteviana 
and the Wcsleyans. A Normal School, a 
Nautical School, a Fiee Museum, a Publi* 
Library, nnd an Astronomical Observatory 
bear witness to the intellectual progjess of the 
people. Sydney was founded in 1788, and 
was named for Yiscouut Sydney, the fiist 
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Colonial Secretary. It was iilcoi poraled in 1 
1842, and was sc lor let! in 1875 as tho seat of 
the Australian Industrial Exposition. 

The thiid city in ini pint mice is Adelaide, 
capital of South Austialirt. It is situated on 
the Tori oils, seven miles fiom Pent Adelaide, 
between which and the city is a i ail way. The 
river divides North Adelaide fiom South, 
which is the huger of the two towns. Wo ' 
have heie another example of tho legularity 
of plan, the bioad stieets crossing each other 
at light angles, and regular distiibution of 
parts, which may ho noted in Melbourne. The 
Government buildings, including the Official 
Residence, Post-office, and tho Railway Sta- 
tion, are the most ini poit tint public edifices. 
Chinches belonging to the Roman Catholics 
and the leading Piotestaut denominations hold 


town became a free settlement, After another 
.span of seventeen yciu-*, Brisbaiio was made tho 
capital of Queensland. By 1886 the population 
had increased to llmly-tno thousand souls. 
To the piesenl, liowovei, the city has not been 
able to compete to any coiindeiablo extent with 
Melboui no and Sydney, oi even with Adelaide. 

Wc thus sec displayed, even fiom our gmit 
distance ol 1 olisei vation, the Stales and cities 
of the Austiulmn continent. As to Tasmania, 
or Van Diemen's Land, the saline, was con- 
stituted a penal colony as eaily us 1808. Tho 
.spot chosen for the fir&t settlement of convicts 
was the bite of the present city of Hobart, 
which, long since recovered fiom the elfeets 
of its inauspicious origin, has reached a pop- 
ulation of moic than twenty-five thousand 
souls. The abolition of the pornd system waa 



a piominent place among the stiucluies of tho 
city. Theic is a Botanical Gaidcn in the 
midst of what me called the Park Lands, 
which cover nearly two thousand acies. The 
city was founded iu 1838, and was named in 
honor of Queen Adelaide, wife of William 
IV. The act of incorpouitinu was passed in 
1842, from which date tho city had a steady 
growth, leaching, according to the census of 
1881, a population of more than thirty-eight 
thousand 

Fourth in importance may be mentioned 
the city of Brisbane, capital of Queen bland. 
It U situated on both hanks of the liver of 
the same name, twenty-five miles fiom its en- 
trance into Morcton Bay. The place was 
founded, in 1825, as a penal colony. Such it 
continued to he for seventeen yems, when the 
criminal establishment was abolished, and the 


I not accomplished in Tasmania until 1853; but 
[ with that event the stream of imuiigialion set 
in rapidly, and the sneiul and politic id condi- 
tion of tho colony was soon transformed by 
the impact of a heaLhior population. 

All of the Austiiilmn provinces have a 
common type of government. Each is under 
its own Constitution and loonl laws The po- 
litical institutions of the continent me modeled 
after those of the home Government of Great 
Biitnin. But the difleioneo m situation 1ms 
intioduccd many modifications in the sluLuies 
and governmental system of the roimhy. In 
genoiul all the colonies, with tho exception of 
West Ausiialia, enjoy a responsible govern- 
ment; that is, one answcmhle to tho pcoplo* 
Nor is it to he supposed that West Australia 
will long ho excluded from tho benefits of this 
ftdininiatwition, The different parts — oxecu- 
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tivo, legislative, judicial — of the Australian 
governments aie the typos, so to speak, of the 
l or responding form under thelhitish Constitu- 
tion. The Queen is represented by the Gov- 
ernor-General of the province; the House >f 
Lords, by the Legislative Council; the House 
of Commons, by the Legislative Assembly, 
The membeis of the Council are either nom- 
inated or elected; but the membcis of the 
Assembly are all elected by the people. 

It has happened many times in the history 
of the colonial governments that serious dead- 
locks, such as that of 1863, in Victoria, have 
ocean ed in legislation, owing to disagreements 
bet wee] 1 the Upper and Lower Houses of the 
Parliaments, This lias led to an agitation 


tialia As might have been anticipated, the 
newer country espoused, without fear, tho^o 
libei al principles which found but a timid 
voice in the older In general, the theory of 
manhood suffrage has been adopted tluougli- 
out Aus tialia. The people vote by ballot, 
The members of the Assembly are paid for 
their services. The sessions of Parliament are 
triennial. In short, in all of its features the 
Australian system of government is as pop- 
ular in its methods and dcmoeiatic in its prin- 
ciples as may he, consistently with the gicnt 
Constitution of the monmeliy, from which the 
local governments deiive their existence, 

A still larger question of Austialian politics 
has of late years arisen respecting the union 



ing the Constitution of tlie 
Councils ; and it is not unlikely 
that the near future will witness such a change 
ns will Jiuikc* the members of the Upper Houses 
mom directly responsive to the popular will 
The general statutes of the British Empire 
arc in force in Australia, unless the same have 
boon superseded by positive local enactments. 
On tho other hand, all the local laws have to 
bo submitted to the Queen for her sanction 
before they can come into force. Mutual de- 
pendence is thus established between the home 
unel tho local Government. Most of the salu- 
tary reforms which were agitated in Groat 
Britain during the decade, 1830-40, have be- 
come fundamental in the Constitutions of Aus- 


movemeut is precisely analogous to that which 
wo have seen- working out its legitimate re- 
sults in the States of Canada. Nor is it im- 
probable that at no distant day such a general 
governmental union of tho Australian coun- 
trios may be effected. It is easy to see that 
many civil and political advantages would 
accrue from the establishment of a central, 
government for the whole continent; nor is 
such an agitation an occasion for alarm either 
to the home Government of the Empire, or 
to the local governments of the several colonies. 

As it respects the nationality of the people 
of Australia, the great majority me from the 
British Islands. Every year, however, laises 
the percentage of those who are native born. 
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Contiary to what might lmvc been expected in 
the premises, the next in number among the 
foreign populations are the Chinese, of whom 
tlieie are no lower than seventy thousand in 
Queensland. The Orientals have for the most 
part been drawn to the country by the mag- 
netism of the Australian gold-mines. So 
numerous have the Chinese become in certain 
districts that the Assembly of Q.uconslnnd lms 
in the last few years adopted some stringent 
laws for the restriction of this kind of immi- 
gration. Next in strength among the foroign 
elements of Australia are tho Germans. The 
principal settlements of people of this blood 
are in Queensland and South Australia. After 
these three principal foreign populations, the 
Australian census, shows a mixture of nearly 
all the nationalities of the world, European, 
American, Asiatic. 

Notwithstanding the draft which Australia 
has thus made, and is making, upon other 
States and kingdoms — notwithstanding tho 
fecundity of her soil, the richness of her mines, 
the salubrity of her climate — the fact still re- 
mains that the country is the most thinly pop- 
ulated of all the outlying possessions of Great 
Britain. The continent 1ms not as yet one 
person to every square mile of territory, Tho 
paucity of the Australian population may well 
appear when it is remembered that the average 
in the United Kingdom is two hundred and 
eighty to the square mile, and a little over 
thirty in the whole of the British dominions. 
Of all the provinces of Australia, Victoria is 
most populous, having an average of nearly 
ten to the square mile. The most thinly set- 
tled region ia West Australia., where there is 
as yet only one inhabitant for every thirty- 
three square miles of territory. The birth rate 
in all the colonics, is high, mul the immigra- 
tion in 1881 over twenty* four thousand. 

In industrial eneigiesmicl internnl improve- 
ments the Australians are displaying a com- 
mendable zeal. Three great lines of steam- 
ships — namely, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
and the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany — carry the mails between Australia and 
Great. Britain. During the year 1880 more 
than eight thousand vessels arrived in the 
Australian ports. The following table ex- 
hibits the net tonnage of the steamers and 
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sailing- vessels owned by tho various Aualrn* 
linn colonics in 1880-81: 


NAME OP COLONY 

Stilling Vessels 

Hlcnniflri. 

‘iOLltl, | 

Nn. 

'Innnng-a, 

No, 

Nvt, 

TuiuinHQ 

No. 

Not 

Tohtihjso 

NOW Soil 111 Willi'-* 

“m 

51,555 

1177 

JUS.70H 

770 

H7.3T1 

Now Zt'uluml 

Ilf) 

5|>h 

rjo 

Hi, 785 

* 871 

70.0." I 

Qiimialtunl 

fie 

H,mi 

35 

i.mm 

01 

MA7 

honth AiiHtmUft . . 

207 


7a 

h,m 


3 1.M if) 

Tasmania 

Iftl 

ll/ifi’l 

?o 


m 

J 7,5 13 

Victoria 

sra 

aa,uvj 

HI 

15.101 

;un 

Wrt to 

West Aiifilmllfi 

10!) 

0,(1 H, 

V> 

lilt!) 

121 

7,01 2 

Total 

1.71!) 

‘iUOrtfll 

030 

70/257 

2,575 

277,191 

Fiji 

9 

900 

1 

19 

1° 

925 


The industrial development of Australia 
may he further illustrated with a few ad- 
ditional facts gathered from tho census of 
1881-82. At that time tho total aggregate 
of gold taken from the mines of Victoria had 
reached the enormous sum of a thousand and 
ten billions of dollars. Tho aggregate from 
New South Wales was a bundled and seventy- 
two billions, ami that from Queensland fifty- 
six billions, which', together with the yield 
from Tasmania, made n grand total of a thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-five billions of 
dollars. The Australian exports hml, up to 
this time, risen to a total of two hundred and 
eleven millions, and iho imports to two hun- 
dred and twenty-six millions. The total pop- 
ulation was two million two hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand— an aggregate which bus 
been steadily augmented during tho current 
decade. According to the same census, tho 
total product of wool was two lumdied and 
foity-eight million pounds, and the total num- 
ber of sheep over sixty*one million. Of those 
more than one-half, namely, thirty-three mill- 
ions, belonged to Queensland In this pi evince 
immense tracts of country had been converted 
into sheep-ranches, and tho ranges, as well as 
the flocks which they contained, were re- 
garded as the finest in tho world Merino 
and other fine breeds of sheep had been im- 
ported into the continent at an early duLo, 
and had been multiplied, with great rapidity, 
under tho genial climate. 

From other points of view tho industrial 
development of (he country has been equally 
success fuh In 1882 there weie in actual oponi- 
tion forty-one hundred and eighty-four miles 
of railway, while eleven hundred and forty-six 
miles additional wore in process of construe 
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tion. Other lines of importance, like that from 
Sydney to Adelaides, were projected, many of 
which have since been completed. One am- 
bitious scheme proposed the building of a 
transcontinental railway from Adelaide, along 
the telegraph route, through the vast interior, 
to the northern coast, a distance of eighteen 
hundred miles. Of telegraphs there weie, ac- 
cording to the roports of 1882, nearly forty 
thousand miles in operation. In all material 
respects tlio civilization of Australia has np- 
proxi mnicd that of Europe and North America. 

Perhaps the greatest single incident of the 
social evolution in Australia within this (the 
ninth) deeado 1ms been the struggle between 
the ruling citizenship of the colonies and the 
Asiatic population, We have already noted 
the heavy influx of Chinese into the country. 
On their first coming they had few relations 
with the Europeans. They entered the mines 
and kept apart. But at length they sought 
and obtained employment at tbo hands of pro- 
ducers In recent times the production of 
eugai-cano 1ms become an important factor in 
the industry of Queensland. For this work 
the Chinese wcio found to be well adapted, 
The Polynesian Islands had also sent over 
their contribution of Kanakas fiom Hawaii. 

Tills foreign labor was cheap in the last 
degree, and was eagerly sought by the sugni- 
plautoiu The wages usually paid to Chinese 
and Kamilces was thirty dollars a year, includ- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter, while the 
white laborers demanded, and lmd been accus- 
tomed to Lcccivo, two hundred nnd sixty dol- 
lars a year, with hoarding and lodging. The 
planters declared that the success of the sugar 
plantations depended upon tlio employment of 
the cheap foreign labor, and with this view of 
tho caso, tho home Government of Great 
Britain sympathized. The European and 
native colonists, however, wero strongly 
opposed to the introduction nnd employment 
of tho Chinese and Kanakas, The govern- 
mental authorities took tho matter in hand, and, 
in 1884, adopted stringent regulations against 
tho importation of cheap labor into Austmlia. 

The contest was similar in all respects to 
that which we have witnessed in California. 
For four years the struggle continued against 
the importation of foreign Inhoreis A poll- 
tax of fifty dollars was put on every Chinese 


immigrant. It was also enacted that only one 
such immigrant should be biought as a passen- 
ger for every one hundred tons of the ship's 
burden in which he came. Even these meas- 
ures did not prove sufficient, and in 1888 a 
colonial act was passed for the total exclusion 
of Asiatic laborers. The people of Australia 
demanded that a treaty similar to that which 
Augell lmd procured fur the United States 
should be negotiated by tho Home Government 
for Australia. But this the British Ministry 
refused to do. A threat was put forth by 
Parliament that the restrictive legislation of , 
tho Australian colonies should be abrogated. 
Hereupon Lord Carrington, Governor of New . 
South Wales, sent home a communication pre- f 
pared by his Premier, Sir Henry Pnrkes, in 
which it was declared that the Australian 
authorities were acting under the force of 
a public opinion which could not be withstood. 
Parliament was advised that the instructive- 
measures were in self-defense, and that they 
could not be i el axed without ruin to the 
whole social and industrial system. As usual 
in such cases, tbo British Government yielded, 
and the Australian colonics were permitted to 
conduct their affairs in their own manner. 

It is evident, on the whole, that tho potency 
of the great South Pacific continent has not. 
yet been fully revealed to the world. True, 
the vast interior is a desert, but there lemain 
fully one million four hundred thousand square 
miles of arable and grazing lands which invite* 
the enterprise of immigrants, provoking all the 
energies of those who come. As we have 
seen, the development of this New World find 
its amazing resources has only begun. What 
may be the political and social future of this- 
great ocean-bound land, to what rank Aus- 
tralia shall presently rise among the great 
powers of the world, it were useless to predict. 
But if tlio energy of the race, the natural 
gifts of tho country, the fieedom and progress 
of Australian institutions, may be taken as a 
criterion, the day is not far distant when the 
land which only half a century ago was stig- 
matized as the home of criminals — the de- 
bouchure of all the streams of vice nnd filth- 
purified at length by her own internal energies, 
and raised by tho native vigor of her people, 
shall assume no second rank among the en* 
lightened nations of the world. 
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CHAPTER CLYIII ~ CONCl A TSION. 


IW ronchuling paragraphs 
of a luslnriuil work may 
AVi'l i be brief and simplt* 
It. is not pevmiUcd to (he 
writer of history lo mor- 
alize at length upon tlio 
events which are sketched 
by his pen. Up is forbidden to conjecture, to 
imagine, lo dream. \lo has Wnunl, aUunl 
against his will, to moderate Ins enthusiasm, 
io curl) Ins fancy, to be luimblo in l hr pres- 
ence of facts To him tho scenery on the 
shore of the stioam that hours him onward — 
hill trims and giant rocks —must puss but lialf 
observed, and for him Ilia sun and the south 
wind strive in vain to make enticing pictures 
on the playful eddies of human thought. 

None tho less, the writer of history may 
occasionally pause to retied; ho may ever and 
amuL throw out an honest deduction drawn 
from (h q o von Is upon which his attention lms 
been fixed. Particularly is this true when he 
has come to the end. All of a sudden lie 
anchors in Hue hay of the presold, and realizes 
that Ins voyage is done. In such a moment 
there is n natural reversion of the thought 
from its long and devious track across the 
lielris, valleys, and wastes of the past, and u 
strong disposition to educe wme Imon from 
the events which he has recorded. 

The first and most general truth in history 
is that men o light to be free. If happiness is the 
end of the human race, then freedom is its 
condition. And this freedom is not to he a 
kind of half-escape from thralhlom and tyr- 
anny, but. ample and absolute. The cumin i- 
palion, in Older to be emancipation at all, 
must be complete, To the historian it must 
ever appear strange that men have been so 
Aastiust fid of this cential principle in the 
philosophy of human history It is an as- 
tounding fact that the majoi part of the 
energies of mankind lmve been expended in 
precisely the opposite way — in tho enslave- 
ment rather than the liberation of the race, 
livery generation has sat like a stupid image 
of Buddha on the breast of its own aspirations, 


mid they wlm have M niggled to hi oak their 
own and the fellers of their fellow-men ha\n 
been i egiudcd and treated ns t lie common mis 
luies of human peace and happiness. On (lie 
contrary, they lmvc been sa\ n>rs and benefiie* 
tors of whom the world has not boon worthy. 
Tim greatest fallacy wilh wliieh tho human 
intellect has over been beguiled i s , Unit the 
proven l- -whatever age may lm milled. thwpviMU 
nil t- Tuts con ended to men all I lie freedom 
whieli they are tit to enjoy. On Ike contrary, 
Jin ago has done so, K very ago bus been a < '/nr, 
and every reformer Ik threatened wilh Siberia, 
Nevertheless, in the face of all this baleful 
opposition and fierce hostility to the forward 
and freedom -seeking movement of the race, 

| tho fact remains limb to lie free is the prime 
condition of all the greatness, wisdom, and 
happiness in tho world. Whatever force, 
therefore, contributes to widen tho limits 
which timid four or selfish despotism has sol 
as tho ihitn-lav of freedom, is a civilizing force, 
and deserves to he augmented by the indi- 
vidual will and personal endeavor of every 
lover of mankind; ami, oil Llie other hand, 
every foiec whiili tends to fix mound the 
teeming brains and restless activities of men 
one of (hose so-called necessary barrieis to 
their progress and ambition, is a form of bar- 
barism and cruelly, meriting (lie relentless 
antagonism of every well-wisher of bus kind. 

LeC it be remembered, then, that the bat lie 
is not yet ended, the victory pot yet won, 
Thu present is relatively— not absolutely, 
thanks to Llio great waniors of bnnmrul y-— as 
much the victim of the enslaving forces as 
was the past; and it is l.iio dni y of flm plnlmi- 
lluopist, the sage, Hie statesman, (o give the 
best oi 1 no lilo and genius to the work of 
breaking down, and not, imposing, I hose bul- 
warks and barriers which supeislilion mill 
conservatism have reared ns 1,1m rain par Ik of 
civilization, and 1“ol which an enlightened pim- 
ple have no more need Limn for a (fin nose wall, 
One of the greatest enemies of freedom, 
and therefore of the progress and happiness 
ot our race, is oivr organkalimi. Mankind have 
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boon organized to den Hi The enoiul. political, h 

mid ocflt'tuiKl i«*a) loi’MH which have been m- o 

etiUilml have lii't'mno ho hard. mid cold mid u 

(ilidurtilc Hull llic life, l ho emotion, the m»u1 h 

within, Iiuh been well-nigh extinguished. | 
Among »ll llm civil, jioliiiciil, mid clniiclily ( 
ivmliLuli»)W pf the world, it would he d ilium It I 

to-day l.i) select that one winch i.s not in n i 
lintti' mciiftwro ooiiducled in tho interest of Iho ) 
bnnelicinric'H. The Organization lias hceomo 
tho principal iliiiiyCj and tlu> Man only a sen- 
oudiiry coiwidoinlioii. Jt mast bo served and 
obeyed, Ifo limy l><» demised nrnl neglected. 

It must bo consulted, honored, J’cinvd j 
evo wned with flowers, slum'll ami studded 
with [told, Ur may lie left a Curving ]>n»]’m’, 
ImmelesH, IViendlesH, 01111.111'% shivering in mil- 
dewed I attorn; n scavenger, and beggar at tho 
doorway of (be coart. 

All thin must presently bo rn versed. Or- 
pjiuiiznlioii is not, I bo principal thing; man 
lutum’lf is bettor. Tim inslitulion, Ibo party, 
tbo creed, the gnveniinnnl,-llnit does not servo 
him; docH not enmluco In his intoresls, pro- 
gress, and onligliUminouL; is not only n pieco 
of supovdumm rubbish on tbo Rlngu of modern 
civilization, but is a real stumbling-block, a 
positive elog and do.tvimont to tho welfare and 
best hopes of mankind. 

(.'lonely allied with Ibis overwrought organ- 
i'/,atiun of society in Ibo pernicious theonj qf 
miO-nudisM -that delusive, modiiuvut doctrine, 
wliielt proposes to client tho mx’ial and mdi- 
vidua) elevation of mail by 1 « protecting,” and 
therofoi o subduing, Min Tbo theory in that 
mini ift a wnt of hiiU'-infant, ImU-inihcoile., 
who must ho led along and guarded, ns ono 
would lead and guard a foolish and import!* 
uout ebild. It is believed and taught tlmt 
inon seek not llinir own host iutmcals; that 
they aro llm natural enemies and destroyois 
of their own peace; tlml human energy, whoa 
liberated and no longer guided by tbo hioti- 
th, us uuicliinery "f moiety and tho fthdo, 
oilhei slides m]iidly backwards into ImrbnrHin, 
or rushes forward only to stumble. mid lull 
headlong by its own luulfuiity. Tliovofnro, so- 
ointy in list lie a good master, « garrulous old 
uurHO to her obiblnm 1 Him «mA hike care of 
Ilium ; lei Kill tbom wind to do; lead thcm ^ 
the Hwaddling bands; coax thorn into somuieo- 
blc ami woll-vogultiUid activity ; feed them <m 


her insipid porridge with the anticipated spoons 
of her superstition Tho State must govern 
and repicss. The State must strengthen liei 
appaintus, improves her uiiiehinc. Sho must 
put her subjects down, she must keep them 
down. Sho must touch them to he tame and 
tractable; to go at her will; to rise, to halt, 
to sit, to sleep, to rvake at liei bidding; to be 
humble anil meek. And all this with the be- 
lief that men so subordinated and put down 
run bo, should be, ought to be, gieut mid 
happy 1 They are so well caicd for, so hap- 
pily governed 1 

Oil the contrary, if history has proved — 
does prove— any one thing, it is this: Man 
I when least governed is greatest. When his 
heart, ins hrain, his limbs are Unbound, he 
straightway begins to flourish, to triumph, to 
)io glorious, Then, indeed, he sends up the 
green and blossoming trees of his ambition. 
Then, indeed, he flings out both hands to grasp 
tho sltyland and the stars. Then, indeed, be 
feels no longer a need for tho mastery of so- 
ciety; no longer a want of some guardian and 
intermeddling stato to inspire and direct his 
energies. He grows in freedom. His philan- 
thropy expands; his nature rises to a nobb 
stature: ho springs forward to grasp the grand 
substance, the shadow of which be lias seen in 
his dreams. He is happy. He feels himself 
released from the domination of an artificial 
scheme which 1ms been used for long ages for 
tliii subjection of bis fathers and himself. 
What men want, what they need, what they 
hunger for, wlmt they will one diyy have the 
oon rage to demand anil take, is less organic 
government— not more; a Acer manhood and 
fewer shackles; a more coidiol liberty; ft 
; lighter fatter of form, and n more spontaneous 

| V " Of* all things that are incidentally needed 

i to usher in the promised democracy and broth- 
. cvhood of man— the coming new era of en- 

Uyhteumeut and peace-one of the most esseu- 
’ tial is toleration. It is a thing which tlia world 
1 bus never yet enjoyed-is just now beginning to 
enjoy, Almost every page of the ancient and 
.1 medi amd history of mankind has been made 

f bloody with some form of intolerance. Until 
v dm present day tbo baleful shadow of tins sin 
f. against humanity bus been upon the aorld. 

ii Tho prescriptive vices of the Middle Ages have 
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flowed down with the blood of the nice, and 
tainted tbe life that now is with usuapiti ion and 
distrust of Freedom. Liberty in the minds of 
men has meant tbe privilege of agreeing with 
the majority. Men have desired free thought, 
but fear lias stood at the door. It remains 
for the piesent to build a highway, broad and 
free, ill to every field of liberal inquiry, and to 
make the poorest of men who walks therein 
more secure in life and reputation than the 
floldiei who sleeps behind the rampart. Pro- 
scription has no part nor lot in the modern 
government of the world. The stake, the 
gibbet, and the lack, thumb-scicws, swords, 
and pillory, have no place among the machin- 
ery of civilization. Nature is diversified; so 
fire human faculties, beliefs, and practices. 
Essential freedom is the right to differ , and that 
right must be sacredly respected Nor must 
the privilege of dissent be conceded with cold- 
ness and disdain, but openly, cordially, and 
with good-will. No loss of rnuk, abatement 
of diameter, or ostracism from society must 
darken the pathway of the humblest of the 
Beekeis after truth. The right of free thought, 
free inquiry, and free speech to all men, every- 
where, is ns clear as the noonday and bounte- 
ous as the air and the sea. 

A second auxiliary in the forward move- 
ment of our ago will be found in the emanci- 
pation of woman . There nre two stations to 
which woman may be logically aligned. One 
is the haiein of the Turk; the other is the 
high dais of perfect equality with limu. The 
Middle Ages gave her die former place. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sought to 
fix her in a station between the two extremes. 
Tho present, having discovered that human 
rights are not dedueiide from physiological dis- 
tinctions, seeks to make her as free as man. 
Tho tyranny and selfishness of political parties 
will f'nr a while letnrd wlmt they can not pre- 
vent, aud thon, by an attempted falsification 
of history, will seek to make it appear that 
they havo beeu the champions of the cause by 


which onc-luilf of the human race are to be en« 
franchised — removed from the state of political 
seifdom to become a giertt and salutary agency 
in the social and political reforms of the age. 

It follows naturally to add that tho creation 
of a universal citizenship by means of universal 
education is a third force, which to bring in 
and glorify the future of all lands. Just in 
proportion as the republican principle cm 
crouches upon absolutism in tho domain of 
government, will the necessity for enlightening 
tho masses become more mid more imperative. 
The development of a high degree of intelli- 
gence is, in all free governments, a sine qua non 
of their strength and perpetuity. Without it 
such governments fall easy victims to ignorant 
mill tiny captains and civil demagogues of low 
repute. 

Whether, indeed, tho republican form of 
government be bettor than monarchy turns 
wholly upon the intelligence of the governed. 
Where this is wanting, the king appears, and 
the people find in him a refuge from the ills 
of amuehy; but where the antecedent condi- 
tion of public intelligence exists— where every 
man, by the discipline of virtuous schools, linn 
been in his youth looted and grounded in the 
fruitful soil of knowledge, Llie salutary prin- 
ciples and practices of self-restraint, and tho 
geneious ways of freedom — there indeed lms 
neither the military leader with his sword, tho 
political demagogue with his fallacy, nor tho 
king with his crown and Dei ymlitt, any longer 
n place or vocation among Lhc people. 

May tlio day soon dawn when every land, 
from Orient to Occident, fiom pole to polo, 
from mountain to shore, and from shore to tlio 
farthest island of the sounding sea, shall feci 
the glad sunshine of fieodom in its breast; aud 
when the people of nil climes, arising at Just 
fiom the heavy slumbers and barbarous 
dreams which havo so long haunted the be- 
nighted minds of men, shall join in glad ac- 
claim to usher in thcdolden Km ofllunuinitv 
and the universal Monarchy of Man ! 




